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PREFACE 


The National Library recalls with much pleasure the Conference on 
Indology and South Asia Bibliography which assembled in Calcutta in 
January 1986. The aim of the Library is of course to discover the kind 
of work in Indological fields which has been done abroad in recent years, 
so that it can keep its collection uptodate. Indology was roughly defined 
to mean those areas which build themselves round India’s classical 
languages. But the changing character of Indology formed a staple for 
discussion among scholars and librarians who assembled for the Conference. 
And the debate ran over into a wider field called ‘South Asia’ and embraced 
futuristic trends in library development. The library, as it arranges the 
Second Indological Conference in November 1988, has decided to include 
contributions made by scholars in a much larger area of the kind thrown 
up by the First Conference, but still the themes, we hope, will be held 
together by the classical languages. 


I thank the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, for the 
hospitality it provided to the working sessions of the Conference. The 
Central Secretariat Library and the Indira Gandhi National Centre of Arts, 
New Delhi, kindly participated in arranging the Conference. The Library 
is particularly in debt to Swami Lokeswarananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, for his leadership in the closing discussions 
of the Conference and Shri S. C. Biswas, Director of the Central Secretariat 
Library, New Delhi, for his fully committed enthusiasm which enabled us 
in particular to arrange for Mr. Graham Shaw’s presence at the Conference 
as well as that of several distinguished American colleagues. I gratefully 
add a special word of thanks for Professor Richard Gombrich for the 
bibliography on recent work in British Indology which he so kindly put 
together and for Professor Rosane Rocher for bibliographical information 
in Indology in America in the recent past. Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the 
General President of the dehberations of the Conference, and scholars and 
librarians assembled there left memories which the Library is happy to 
recall as the Second Conference assembles. I need hardly add that I 
remain grateful to all my colleagues in the Library who worked so tirelessly 
to arrange for a successful Conference. 


Asuin Das GuPTA 


26 September 1988. Director 
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INDOLOGY IN PERSPECTIVE 
R. N. DANDEKAR 


As I have pointed out on several previous occasions, significant changes 
have occurred in the concept of Indology in the course of the last some 
years. Indology has now lengthened from the point of view of chronology, 
widened from the point of view of scope and content, and deepened from 
the point of view of approach and methodology. Originally, the term 
Indology was mostly limited to the study of and research in ancient and, 
in a few cases, medieval India. Indologists now tend to evince equal, 
if not greater, interest in the modern period and the contemporary life of 
India. As in respect of time, so too in respect of scope, Indology, as 
originally conceived, was very much restricted. It concerned itself mainly 
with the religio-philosophical and the linguistic-literary aspects of the 
culture of India. Indology has now become more comprehensive and 
covers such branches of knowledge as social sciences, fine arts, and even 
natural sciences and technology. Further, modern Indology has registered 
significant advance over traditional or classical Indology in the matter 
of methodology. It is now gencral'y agrced that the linguistic-literary 
study of the problems of Indian culture would be more fruitful if it was 
supplemented by an intelligent use of archacology, anthropology, and 
sociology, and a new historical perspective. In the initial stages, these 
changes in the concept and methodology of Indology resulted in such a 
strong swing from the study of classical India to that of modern India that 
it was justifiably feared that Sanskrit and classical Indian culture would 
come to be perilously neglected. Happily such fears have been almost 
completely belied. 


1 should like to illustrate this point by presenting before you, 
in a more or less objective manner, some aspects of the recent study of 
and research in the religio-philosophical culture of India, more specifi- 
cally of classical India. Scholars are seen to begin their critical investi- 
gations in this field by asking themselves three main questions: How 
have the Indian religions evolved? What do they teach? How do 
they operate in the lives of their modern-day adherents? They seek to 
explore the many dimensions of religion as a central activity of human 
beings. Attempts are made to trace the commonalty and the variety in 
the religious consciousness of the Indians often in the frame-work of the 
other major cultural systems of the world. This is done by considering 
data from several major world religions and by correlating the basic religi- 
ous insights with the criteria for evaluating their truth claims. It is no doubt 
realised that people in different cultures sense, feel, or think so differently 
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that comparisons of those cultures are likely to be seriously misleading. 
These cultures rest on often unspoken but decisive assumptions of their 
own. In this connection, some interesting questions are raised which 
have a special relevance to India’s present way of thinking in this context, 
namely, Sarvadharmasamabhava : Are all teligions equal? Are all 
rcligsons one? Are all religions true? It is pointed out that, according 
to the formulation of the Neo-Hindu position, all religions are valid. 


The validily of any religion cannot be absolutely questioned. 


It is sometimes argued that, in the strictest sense, the conception of 
religion as such belongs to the world outside India. This position is taken 
presumably because there is no word in any of the Indian Janguages 
which may be said to be exactly equivalent to the word religion. The 
word dharma is ativyapak Here, an evident confusion ts made between 
‘conception’ and ‘word’, One can certainly think in terms of the total 
religious experience of the Indian which, it is claimed, is gradually emerg- 
ing as the religion of India. The idea of soul, for instance, which can be 
regarded as man’s most fundamental concept, clearly dominates the Indian’s 
thought-world. Of course, it is the Indian way of thinking not to reduce 
anything to the unit. One, accordingly, comes across a ‘polydynamistic’ 
interpretation of Indian religions (as exemplified by Gonda’s Die Religionen 
Indiens), Reference may also be made in this context to the organic 
oudook of the ancient world and the individualism and intellectualism 
of the modern times. Further it is rightly pointed out that it is the very 
ambivalence of the key concept of dharma that both gives to Indian reli- 
gions their distinctive flavour and sets up within them a tension that is 
never wholly resolved. Indian religious thought, it is generally admitted, 
has always been inclusive, and therefore, docs not yield to any hard and 
fast characterisation and classification. 


However, indologists still continue to occupy themselves with exercises 
in identifying what are variously called the essential features or the core 
presuppositions or the cardinal principles or the seminal ideas of Indian 
culture, or of Indian philoscphy, or of Indian religions—more specifically 
of Hinduism—in their many vicissitudes. General 


characterisations of 
these are also not rare. 


Modern Indian culture, for instance, is said to 
be ‘eclectic’ in the scnse of attempting to make itself acceptable to all, 
‘apologetic’ in that it is both simplistic and selective in its affirmation of 
the past, and ‘technologically informed’ rather than scientific in any theo- 
retical sense. The tradition is accordingly abandoned and/or distorted. 
The characterisation of the Indian tradition as an autonomous timeless 
entity is rightly questioned, and the plea is made that its originality and 
continuity should be examined in the light of the changing socio-economic 
formations. The principal feature of India’s cultural history is a continuum 
that is constantly enriched by assimilation and integration—an intricate 
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web of conveyance and differentiation conditioned by various geopraphical 
and historical circumstances as well as by the emergence of countless 
intellectual leaders. The serious misconception that Indian society has 
remained unchanging and rigid has now been generally given up. In the 
recent studies, ‘flux’ as well as ‘continuity’ have been appropriately stressed. 
The cultural history of India is viewed as a series of interactions between 
the ‘external’ challenges from beyond the cultural frontier and the 
‘internal’ accommodations by indigenous cultures within the frontier. 
Indian tradition had not become fixed for all time in some remote age. 
A point is, however, aptly made that the Indian is essentially space-bound, 
that he feels uneasy when forced to face Time and History. Interestingly, 
it is suggested that though ‘synthesis’ or aptitude for assimilation has been 
a distinctive tendency of the Indian mind, what it actually implies is thu 
the Indian genius ‘accepts’ others but may not necessarily ‘like’ them. 
This is said to be the result of mutual respect based on a recognition of 
the interdependence of both partics and an intimate knowledge of the 
legitimate claims which they have on one another, and not of mere love 
or aftection which are concepts too fickle for a rigid society. 


Notwithstanding what has been said so far, it must be admitted that 
the gravity of the problem of the confrontation between tradition and 
modernity which India faces today is duly recognised. One point that 
has been cmphasised in this context is that the scriptures of Hinduism 
have always becn open to the addition of new texts. The individual 
expericnce of transcendence is bound together with that of one’s fellow- 
creatures in a ‘Communio’ which becomes a tradition by being handed 
down from teacher to pupil. History shows that Hindu scriptures have 
not opposed progress. There is nothing in Hindu tradition which militates 
against social development. Classical Indian culture allows each one to 
experience truth for himsclf. There has, accordingly, been no dearth of 
‘rebellious prophets’ in Indian tradition. Just as scriptural authority has 
not come in the wuy of development and change, so too has not the 
transcendental philosophical outlook. A proper understanding of the scheme 
of the four purus@rthas will show that, though generally moksa- oriented, 
Indian thought is not necessarily oblivious to social demands and transfor- 
mations. Indeed, some scholars have even gone to the extent of claiming 
that no  contradiction—but actually an essential consonance—exists 
between the transcendent values with which Indian philosophy is chiefly 
concerned and a vital sense of the importance of ordering this world 
aright. Indian culture is sometimes described as being both ancient and 
living ; persistence and self-renewal are said to be its two chief charac- 
teristics, and dialectic and myth to be the two fundamental ways in which 
it manifests itself. But old prejudices die hard, and the nonemergence 
in Indian tradition of intellectual leadership and of the concept of social 
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justice based on the idea of social equality of man (as distinct from the 
idea of equality before God) is still overstated. 


In some recent studics, Indian philosophy has been represented in a 
new and rather revolutionary perspective. It is, for instance, suggested 
(1) that the doctrine of karma, rebirth and samsdra are not an integral part 
of, or even compatible with, the central philosophical position of the diffe- 
rent schools of Indian philosophy ; (2) that the characterisation of Indian 
philosophy as pessimistic, spiritualistic, or religious is based on extra-logical 
grounds ; (3) that the dstika-ndstika classification of Indian philosophical 
schools is not strictly valid; (4) that it is unreasonable and misleading 
to hold that the concept of liberation is one of the ties which bind the 
different schools—there being radical disagreement regarding the content 
of that concept; and (5) that there is a significant diversity of views re- 
garding the ontological status of the self and of the world. Of course, 
these contentions are also duly examined and shown to lack cogency and 
logical viability. Again, it is averred that all major systems anc schools 
of Indian philosophy (with the possible exception of Advaita Vedanta) 
are pluralistic, or at least interpretable as pluralistic. Their pluralism is 
not merely phenomenal or merely empirical (and certainly not illusory). 
The original pluralistic basis of Indian philosophy is clear in the Veda ; 
the Upanisad too cannot be said to be clearly or completely or absolutely 
or unanimously monistic. We further find that a plea is made for a fresh 
classification of classical Indian philosophics because the traditional ‘six- 
system’ classification is deficient in several respects. Indian philosophy, 
it is suggested, should be first classified into ‘path’ philosophy and ‘specula- 
tive’ philosophy ; secondly, the speculative philosophy should be distin- 
guished as ‘leap’ philosophy and ‘progress’ philosophy ; and, thirdly, ‘pro- 
gress’ philosophy should be classified according to the different theories 
about causal relations. Elsewhere, classical Indian philosophies are 
characterised as phiolosophies of life: for life there has to be a tradition 
of action and of its metaphysical implications (that is, (Mimdrhsa); a 
tradition of the forms and methods of understanding (Nyaya—Vaisesika) ; 
a tradition of the self and of knowing the self ( Sankpya- Yoga) ; and a 
tradition for explaining the underlying unity of the sclf and the surrounding 
world (Vedanta). The latter five systems are reactions to some of the 
excesses and extremes of MimdatisA in some form or another. On the 
basis of the consideration of classical Indian philosophy from a different 
point of view, it is stated that that philosophy is essentially axiological, that 
it is mainly a quest for values. At no time has reason been held in very 
high esteem. It is, however, added that this is no verdict against reason 
but that it is a verdict against the values which reason generates. As against 
this, it is argued that, out of the epistemological, the axiological, and the 
ontological approaches, the ontological approach is the only one which is 
capable of grasping the true nature of reality. According to the ontological 
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point of view, the human self is an expression of Being, and, therefore, its 
yearning for the feeling of harmony with the whole is the sine qua non of 
its existence in the world. 


Indian philosophical tradition, it is sometimes averred, is essentially 
man-oriented ; “know thyself” is its key-note; dtmdnam viddhi is claimed 
to be one of the four mulasvaras (basic pronouncements) of Indian tradi- 
tion, the other three being sambhavdmi yuge yuge, dharmasya  tattvam 
nihitam guhayam, and raso vai sah. One has also emphasised the practi- 
cal motivation of Indian philosophy. Indian philosophy, it is pointed out, 
has not cared for the development of formal logic and of any metaphysics. 
Its central motive is to define ideal life which is freedom, and to formulate 
ways and means to achieve it. And this brings us to the interesting discus- 
sion of one of the seminal concepts of Indian philosophy, namely, moksa, 
which has taken place in recent times. The core of Indian philosophizing 
is said to be constituted of (1) the craving for moksa, that is, release 
from impermanency, tension, suffering, contingency, finitude, obstruction, 
and inhibition, and (2) yoga or applied non-dualism postulated by the 
neutral undying subject without object proper, omnipresently watching un- 
perturbed the coming and going of things in their threcfold pattern of 
individuation, conversion, and steeped centrifugal return. moksa is 
generally accepted as constituting the starting point and the central theme 
of Indian philosophical thought. But this view is not allowed to pass un- 
challenged. It is affirmed that Indian philosophy is philosophy proper. 
It has not originated out of any craving for moksa; nor is it essentially” 
the theoretical counterpart of Sddhanad. Moksa was regarded as the 
highest value, and association with it evoked respectability and attention. 
That is why all systems claimed that Moksa was the summum bonum. 
Actually, moksa is not the exclusive concern of Indian philosophy, nor 
its predominant concern. A rather out-of-the-way interpretation of the 
concept of moksa is put forth whereby an analogy is drawn with Nietzsche’s 
philosophy of Will to Power. But such interpretation of moksa as 
‘freedom from control’ is rightly shown to be quite unwarranted, and is 
characterised as nothing but a sophisticated vulgarization of Indian 
philosophy. 

A few other points made in recent years about Indian philosophy are 
worth noting. The kernel of Indian philosophy is said to be ‘relation’, 
particularly ‘causality’. Secondly, pointed attention is drawn to the prag- 
matism of Indian epistemology. Indeed, it is also pointed out that the 
principal reason for the variety of philosophical systems is basically the 
pragmatic element in Indian philosophy, which is, in truth, the positive 
and creative quality of that philosophy. Indian philosophy is charged 
with having no methodology ; it is said that there is much critical philo- 
sophy in Indian tradition but no rational metaphysics, nor a conception of 
rational ethics. According to the Indian view, the aim of philosophy is 
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to interpret, develop, restate, and purify tradition. This view naturally 
fosters certain intellectual attitudes such as conservatism, revivalism, and 
electicism. Incidentally, a distinction has sometimes been made between 
philosophy which is a discipline of analysis and criticism confined to the 
domain of empirical knowledge and metaphysics or speculative philosophy, 
which borders on religion. As regards mysticism, one speaks of two 
main ¢urrents—one of retreat or withdrawal from contradictions (as ex- 
emplified in Indian mysticism) and the other of wholesale participation 
or thrusting into objective contradictions (as exemplified by Christian- 
Hebrew-Hellenic mysticism). An attempt has also been made to identify 
naturalistic trends in Indian thought—naturalism being there understood 
as consisting, among other things, of the following presuppositions: (1) 
Sense-expericnce is the most important avenue of knowledge ; (2) know- 
ledge is not esoteric, innate, or intuitive ; (3) the external world is ‘objec- 
tive’; (4) the world-order cannot be changed by thought, sacrifice, or 
prayer ; (5S) the dircction of the world is caused by the world itself ; and 
(6) man is not merely a reflection of the absolute, but an idependent 
biological cxistent. Three names aie specially mentioned in the context 
of classical Indian naturalism: Uddalaka, Carvaka, and the Vaidesikas. 


Some doctrines of classical Indian philosophy have been studied anew. 
For instance, the doctrine of karman is said to have transformed the world 
into a strictly rational, ethically determined cosmos; it is believed to 
represent the most consistent theodicy ever produced by history. The 
devout Hindu was accursed to remain in a structure which made sense 
only in this intellectual context. The rationality of this world-view did 
not, however, prevent the rise within Hinduism of the bhakti-religions 
according to which the gracc of a Personal God was necessary for salva- 
tion. On the other hand, it is pointed out that the doctrine of karman 
is admitted by some systems of Indian philosophy like Vedanta only as 
a ‘convenient fiction’, though it does not directly follow from their philo- 
sophical tenets. Elsewhere that doctrine is said to involve a category 
mistake. The theory of karman and the conception of fate are sometimes 
confused with each other. But the latter, it is pointed out, involves a 
kind of ‘religious anxiety’. One has also spoken of the Indian philosophy 
seeking to find out a middle way in between the two extremes of scepticism 
and fatalism. The view is widely, almost universally, held that the notion 
of time in the classical Indian thought is ‘cyclical’ (as against ‘linear’ as 
in the Semitic religions). The mythopoetic thought of India favours cycli- 
cal philosophy of history involving either recurrent cosmic cycles or one- 
grand-cycle pattern of cosmic and human history. It is, however, pointed 
Gut that no unequivocal reference to the cyclical notion of time is found 
either in Seuti or in Smrti. An interesting suggestion is made in this 
connection,. namely, that, in Hinduism, that notion tends to vary with the 
purvdarthgt, Indian mythology is believed to present a multiplicity of 
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possible solutions to the problems of evil. These solutions form a fluid 
and frequently-changing body of attitudes towards and perceptions of evil. 
Evil according to the Indian conception, it is suggested, is not primarily 
what we do ; it is what we do not wish to have done to us. Some years 
ago I had written a paper entitled “Somatism of Indian Psychology”. 
Recently that idea has been further extended, and it has been shown that, 
in Classical Indian thought, evil, sin, time, and karman have also been 
conceived as physical entities. Finally, a reference may be made to an- 
other view, which is being consistently canvassed, namely, that polarity 
is the hallmark of Indian thought and life. 


Recently, as in the past, the religious studies on India have mostly 
centred round classical Hinduism. It is duly recognized that Hinduism 
is too pervasive to be confined within any of the usual definitions of religion. 
At the same time it is rightly claimed that the very indefinability of 
Hinduism is its great strength. No doubt, one does come across various 
enunciations of the essential characteristics or of the cardinal principles 
and immortal doctrines of Hinduism, but the general trend in recent years 
seems to be to discard stereotypes. Another notable trend is, to demytho- 
logize and demystify Hinduism by converting theological questions into 
questions of this world and by discussing their social relevance. The 
distinctiveness of Hinduism, it is pointed out, is intelligible only in terms 
of history. It, therefore, needs to be studied both in its essential aspect, 
that is, with reference to its fundamental faith and view of reality, as well 
as in its existential aspect, that is, with reference to its external forms like 
rites and institutions which are the result of cumulative tradition. Hindu- 
ism and, to a certain extent, Buddism are concepts of reality not to be 
limited in space and time ; they have more the meaning of categories of 
the spirit than that of definite movements that can be located in the 
paradigm of a system. Attempts have, therefore, been made to under- 
stand Hinduism from various points of view—such as, Hinduism as India- 
ism, Hinduism as a religion, Hinduism as a Darsana, Hinduism as a social 
organization, and Hinduism as a tradition. Hinduism is said to be straddling 
the fence—it solves the problem of having one’s cake and eating it, 
so to say—by conceiving the plurality of religious form and truth neither 
as something of no importance nor as a regrettable circumstance that 
should be redressed as soon as possible. It is, however, generally con- 
ceded that, according to the Hindu tradition, religion is expected to effect 
integration with Reality beyond the limitations of finitude ; such integra- 
tion is brought about at different levels—at the cosmic level through the 
realization of the Brahman—Atman identity, at the social level through 
bhakti, and at the individual level through yoga. 


The tendency to set off the classical Indian or Hindy tradition by 
comparing it either with the Western tradition and/or with ¢he other 
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Asian traditions still persists, though such geographic determinism in dis- 
tinguishing cultures is now generally discountenanced. We still come across 
such naive generalisations whereby the East is characterised as being 
generally dominated by a static, mystical, authoritarian, inward, subjec- 
tive, conservative, impersonal, world-denying, less rational, and pessimistic 
approach to reality. It is pointed out that the Asian, influenced by 
Hinduism and Buddhism, looks inward, is timeless, is weak in ‘T-sense, 
recognises the role of destiny, and formulates what he wants to say not 
so much through clear-cut concepts as through circumlocution. State- 
ments such as that the West places philosophy above religion while for 
the East dharma or religion is superior to everything else are more mis- 
leading than enlightening. For, some eastern thought, it will be readily 
agreed, is positively philosophical and not merely pre/or extra-philosophi- 
cal. Comparative studies of Western and Eastern philosophies, when 
carried out in a factually careful and analytically close manner are bound 
to prove intellectually profitable. East and West, it is suggested, should 
meet like two spiritual persons ; persons are not problems to be solved 
but are inexhaustible mysteries to he explored. It is just rhetorical to say 
that philosophy for the Easterner is not something which can be argued 
for but that it is a kind of poetry of the self. 


More specifically, the Western, the Chinese, and the Indian traditions, 
as totalities, are compared and different types of emphasis placed by them 
are underscored. The western tradition, for instance, is said to be 
primarily rationalistic and intellectualistic, and over-whelmingly scientific 
and outward-looking ; the Chinese tradition is said to be distinguished for 
human mindfulness and the Indian tradition for the explication of inward- 
ness. As for man anc his destiny, Indian religions generally aim at release 
from primordial illusion; the Chinese scek integration of man with the 
cosmic process; the Greek culture offers solutions of realism and faith; and 
Christianity concerns itself with the salvation, by divine grace, of a fallen 
humanity. With reference to Indian theism vis-a-vis western theism, it is 
said that theism in western thought is a pa:ticular way of describing God, 
while theism in Indian thought, which culminates and asserts itself most 
strongly in the bhakti-cults, is a celebration of God’s utter and sweet 
indescribability. Similarly it is hinted that, in India, the ultimate unity is 
realized through the elimination of every distinction, while in the West, 
distinctions are carefully emphasized and unity achieved through harmo- 
nization. Indian ethics is soteriological while in the West the ideal of 
good is developed as an imperative. 


Within Asia, the prophetical or Judaic type of higher religion, which 

is concerned with a personal God experienced as an objective fact, is 
i is from the mythological or Indian type, which is concerned 

with ‘the eternal ‘as a state to be experienced within the human soul. 
Chinese thougitt is said to revolve round the doctrine of World-Law while 
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Indian thought is said to be interested in pantheism and transmigration 
of the Soul. Or it is pointed out that whereas Indian religion is mainly 
concerned with the Individual’s release from this world, the Confucians 
in China seek to weld time and eternity together in a harmonious human 
society. 

As against such trend towards loose demarcation, attempts—equally 
loose—have also been made to underline similar approaches of the East and 
the West to the problems regarding the human world and the world of 
nature. 


Finally, three Western approaches to the East are distinguished : 
defensive—exclusivistic, surrendering—syncretistic, and dialogical—receiv- 
ing. Elsewhere, there is a mention of the three attitudes of a Westerner 
towards the oriental tradition: (1) the oriental tradition has no value or 
validity ; therefore reject it; (2) ‘good-but’ response ; and (3) finding a 
more satisfying alternative in the eastern tradition ; therefore, repudiating 
one’s own heritage. 


But let me now stop here. I hope I have succeeded—may be only 
partially—in making the point which I had set out to make, namely, 
that, in spite of the recent changes in the concept of Indology, Indologists 
still continue to make significant contribution to the study of classical Indian 
culture. I expect that the various papers which are scheduled to be pre- 
sented in this Seminar will also confirm this point. 
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Conference on Indological Studies and South Asia Bibliography 
Concluding Speech by R. N. Dandekar 


We have now come to the end of our deliberations. It is, indeed, 
very difficult to offer any recapitulative concluding remarks on such diverse 
papers relating to such a vast subject. 1 shall, however, say this much, 
namely, that for me—and, I expect, also for most of you—this Conference 
has been an eminently educative experience. We have listened to masterly 
surveys, and the discussions which followed were also quite illuminating. I 
for one came to this Conference mainly to seek answers to five questions : 
(1) What is the prevailing concept of Indology in the various countries to be 
represented at the Conference? (2) What are the principal directions in 
which the work in the field of Indological studies and research is being carried 
on in these countries at present ? (3) Is there any machinery in these coun- 
tries by means of which the intormation about the work already done and 
being currently done in this field can be adequately transmitted to other coun- 
tries ? (4) What kind of future for Indology is envisaged in these countries ? 
(5) Is it possible to identify any specific spheres in which the scholars in one 
country can fruitfully collaborate with their colleagues in another country 
for the promotion of Indological studies and research? If so, which and 
how? I may say that I have reccived fairly satisfying answers to these 
questions, except perhaps the last one. But I should not like to impose 
upon you my impressions in this connection. 1 would rather leave you to 
formulate your own. 


1 may, however, mention two points : I find that some countries where 
Indology is being vigoiously and fruitfully cultivated are not represented at 
this Conference. I am thinking particularly of the Netherlands, France, 
Scandanavian countries, and Japan. Of course, there must have been some 
practical difficulties in bringing in the representatives of these countries. 
Secondly, and more importantly, procecdings of this Conference have per- 
suaded me into presuming that, notwithstanding some discouraging circums- 
tances, there is no reason for undue pessimism about the future of Indology 
in the various countrics. I am rather inclined to agree with Miss Patterson’s 
estimate that the past of Indology has been impressive and its future promises 
to be exciting and challenging. 


Incidently I may point out that our academic deliberations in this 
Conference have hac the advantage of a spiritual touch. I refer to the 
venue of our Conference. I congratulate Professor Das Gupta on having 
thought of this place* whose admosphere is surcharged with the spirit of 
Shri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. At one of the early sessions 
of the International Congress of Orientalists (as it was then called), a 
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venerable participant is reported to have said something like this: We 
come to Congresses such as this to read papers, to listen to papers, and to 
hold discussions on those papers. But, over and above this strictly academic 
purpose, there is a higher ‘human’ purpose which such Congresses serve. 
These gatherings generate amongst us a feeling that we, the votaries of 
this academic discipline, are all bound together in a fraternity as comrades 
in the service of a common cause, namely, human integration and well- 
being. 

The relationship between man and man and between nation and 
nation normally tends to be governed by three conceivable attitudes— 
dominance, dependence and detachment. However, in the present times, 
when a strong sense of self-awareness has developed among men and 
nations, the dominance of one man over another or of one nation over 
another is no longer tolerated. Similarly dependence has come to be 
regarded as humiliating. And, now that the world has shrunk so much 
and mankind has come so close together, detachment has become almost 
impossible. What then should be the governing attitude? I suggest that 
it should be—as a matter of fact, it has already begun to be generally 
recognized to be—ethical interdependence. I say ‘ethical’, because this sense 
of interdependence must not be imposed from outside but must originate 
from within one’s ethical being. This is verily the essence of the concept 


of Yajfia as taught by the Bhagavadgitd. The Bhagavadgita says 
(3.10-11) : sahayajnah . prajah . srst¥d purovdca prajapatih . [| anena pra 
savisydhvamesa vostvistakamadhuk | devén bhadvayatdn na te devd bhdvayah 
tu vah. 


(Even the relationship between gods and men is governed by this attitude 
of ethical intercependences.) 


prasparam bhavayautah sreyah paramavipsyatha 
“Cherishing each other, do you attain to the highest good”. 


It is on this note that we shall depart from this Conference ! 





D cememaeeneneedieckemmmnamtmemanedd 


* The academic sessions of the Conference were held at the Ramakrishna Mission 
institute of Culture, Golpark, Calcutta, 
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THE HISTORY OF EARLY BUDDHISM : MAJOR ADVANCES 
SINCE 1950 


RICHARD GOMBRICH 


During the second half of this century, our understanding of the early 
history of Buddhism has changed a good deal; yet I have observed that 
many people remain unaware of what has been achieved. Admirable 
though they were in their day, many earlier secondary sources have now 
heen superseded. Perhaps students continue to rely on them because 
some of the best new contributions to the field are written in French or 
German and remain untranslated. The greatest single work is Lamotte’s 
History of Indian Buddhism from its Origins to the Saka Era.’ It is an 
encyclopaedia of relevant knowledge, with excellent bibliographies, very 
cautious in drawing conclusions ; on some points I find it too sceptical. 
No brief review could do it justice. The other works published since 
1950 (some of them after Lamotte) which seem to me to have added 
most to our knuwledge of carly Buddhist history are all articles or short 
monographs, and I mention them in my text as I come to them. In my 
bibliography these works are marked with an asterisk. They constitute 
what I consider a minima! bibliography, i.e, what must be read by 
someone who wishes to know where the subjects treated in this paper now 
stand. 


Most of the progress made since 1950 has not been due to the discovery 
of new evidence but to the reinterpretation of facts already known. I 
regard it as none the less certain for that. 


Buddhism began its career as a world religion in the middle of the 
third century B. C. under the patronage of the emperor Asoka.2? Had 
Asoka not been converted to Buddhism early in his reign, and thereafter 
taken an active interest in it, Buddhists would probably have remained 
confined to India, like Jains and Ajivikas ; and since Buddhism in fact 
Jater died out in India, it might well have been extinct today. 


The history of Buddhism before Ashok is murky. Our knowledge 
of it depends entirely on texts, themselves of uncertain date and provenance, 
composed by-——and primarily for—Buddhist monks. The main interest of 
these monks was in the authenticity of their own traditions : they wanted 
to establish that their ordinations (upasampad @) were valid and that 
their version of what the Buddha had taught was correct. Modern 


*T bave taken the liberty in the text of course, itliogra phy a 
translating French and German titles into Erste eee Va 











*T have used the Pali rather than the Sanekrit forms of classioal Indian words. 
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historians have a rather wider curiosity: they would like to know not 
only what the Buddha said but where, when and how he said it. They 
assume that neither the Buddhist Canon nor the monastic Order, the 
Sangha, was born fully grown ; that the Sangha, that great institution which 
the Buddha founded to practise and preserve his teachings, evolved over 
time, under the pressure of circumstances, and that the texts it preserved 
were at various times edited, altered, added to, and perhaps also subtracted 
from by forgetfulness or censorship. The Sangha lived by its rule, the 
vinaya, which was enshrined in texts collectively known as the Vinaya 
Pitaka. Those texts, to establish their own authenticity, contain accounts 
of how their rules came to be laid down, and thus are our earliest record 
of Buddhist events. They contain relevant episodes of the Buddha’s 
biography, and reports of two councils, assemblies of monks, one allegedly 
held shortly after the Buddha’s death and one a century later, which 
rehearsed the scriptures. 


Thus the first milestones to which we modern historians can direct 
our attention are the date of the Buddha’s death and the first two councils. 
I shall summarize what modern scholarship thinks of each of these. Some 
time after the second council, but before ASoka’s missions, came another 
milestone in Buddhist history, the first schism. My treatment of it will 
involve a consideration of what schism means in Buddhism. After a few 
remarks on later Buddhist councils, I shall mention how recent contributions 
to our understanding of AShok’s inscriptions buttress the traditional but 
sometimes disputed view that Asoka was profoundly influenced by 
Buddhism. Finally, I shali turn briefly to consider how recent work 
affects our estimate of the authenticity of the scriptures that have come 
down to us. 

1. The date of the Buddha. 

The only direct evidence for the date of the Buddha comes from 
Buddhist texts. Their traditions all date the Buddha by dating his death 
(which took place when he was 80) a certain number of years before the 
royal consecration of Asoka. ASok’s dates are approximately established 
by the synchronism between his 13th Major rock edict, which is dated 
by scholars in the 13th year after his consecration, and the five monarchs 
of the Hellenistic world named therein as reigning at the time. The 
date of the edict must be 255 B.C., give or take a year; Asoka’s 
consecration is accordingly dated 268 B.C. A Buddhist tradition preserved 
in China and Tibet dates the Buddha’s death 100 years before Asoka’s 
consecration. This tradition goes back to ancient India but cannot itself 
be securely dated to before the turn of the Christian era, and modern 
historians have lJent it little credence. Modern Theravada Buddhists 
date the Buddha’s death 543 B. C., but no scholars accept that date, because 
it is clear that at some point there was a slippage of 60 years in the Siahala 
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chronology of the chronicles, on which all later Theravadin tradition is 
based. (Rival hypotheses about where the 60 years have been inserted 
have been put forward by Wilhelm Geiger and G. C. Mendis.2) Deducting 
60 from 543 would give one a date of 483 B. C. for the Buddha’s death, 
and though there is no evidence that the Sinhalese or anyone else ever 
took that as the datc, it has been favoured by many modern historians.‘ 
The Therav&din texts themselves give two dates : 218 years and 236 years 
before ASok's consecration. The former figure would put the Buddha’s 
death in 486 B. C., not far from 483. This happy coincidence has produced 
a widespread consensus that the Buddha died in the 480s. 


A major contribution to resolving the issue was made in 1953 by 
André Bareau. He performed the essential service of giving the first 
coherent summary of the relevant evidence. He pointed out that to base 
the date of the Buddha on the dating modern scholars have worked out 
for Mahavira was circular, because the latter had been based on assuming 
that the Buddha had died c. 483 B. C. He also recalled that Takakusu 
had shown tsat the so-called dotted record of Canton, which had been 
alleged to be an independent source showing that the Buddha died in 
486 B. C., was merely an import to China in the late 5th century A. D. of 
the Theravadin chronology of Ceylon. Having further demonstrated the 
liability of the foundations on which all datings of the Buddha rested, 
Bareau concluded by opting for the Ceylon chronicles’ 218 year chronology 
and declaring 486 B. C. the best guess available. Lamotte too took that 
date as his “working hypothesis”, perhaps because, as he noted (p. 15), 
a date around 480 had been adopted by the major works of reference : 
The History and Culture of the indian People (486) ; the Cambridge 
History of India (483) ; L’Inde Classique (478). 


The Pali chronicles of Ceylon, the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, 
align three lineages over the period between the Buddha’s death and 
ASoka’s consecration: kings of Magadha (where the Buddha lived and 
Asoka had his capital), kings of Ceylon, and the pupillary succession of 
monastic teachers (Gcariya-parampara) trom  Upali, the monk who 
at the time of the Buddha’s death was considered the foremost authority 
on monastic discipline (vinaya-pdmonkha), to Moggaliputta Tissa, who 
held that position under Asoka. Over the period the Mahdvamsa, gives 
28 kings of Magadha in 10 regnal periods,® if we start counting with 
Ajatasattu, who was reigning at the Buddha’s death ; the list is long enough 
to fill the gap plausibly, but is full of problems. On the other hand, over 


*See (for both points of view) Mendis 1947. 
‘Eg. Thomas 1933, p. 10. 


* Anuruddha and Munda share an 8-yer period ; the ten sons of Kaldsoke 
22-year period ; the nine Nanqas another 22-year period. I am not counting ‘Asoka 
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the same period only 5 kings are listed as ruling Ceylon, plus two interregna 
totalling 18 years. Worse still, from Up4li to Moggaliputta Tissa inclusive 
there are only 5 Chiefs of the Vinaya; the four after Updli are said to 
have held the position for 50, 44, 55 and 68 years respectively. These 
figures are not credible when one reflects that to become the chief authority 
on the vinaya would surely require considerable seniority, But other 
Buddhist traditions record the same number of Chiefs of the Vinaya before 
ASoka ; and in order to push the date of Mahavira back far enough to 
meet the putative date of the Buddha, scholars have had to assume that 
the similar Jaina list of church elders (Ther@vali) was several names 
short. 


These problems have long been known. But it has been left to 
Heinz Bechert (1982a) to draw the necessary conclusions. “Whoever 
has worked with Buddhist church history, must be aware of the high 
importance of the upasampada lineages on which the legitimation of the 
Sangha is based... Furthermore, the names of the patriarchs are listed 
in the canonical text of the Vinaya, but not the dates” (p. 33). 


Mainly using the data assembled by Bareau, Bechert seems to me to 
have established that none of the chronological traditions carries any 
weight and that we must form our own judgment. He has also pointed 
out, 1 think correctly, that the list of Chiefs of the Vinaya is far too short 
to cover 218 years and yet is probably our most trustworthy datum. 
Bechert’s own view is that the Buddha’s death should be dated “between 
about 85 to 105 years before ASok’s coronation” (p. 36). Whether 
this estimate (for which he has not yet published his reasons in full) 
gives too low a date remains to be judged. But 1 think no one can 
seriously continue to claim that the Buddha was born as early as the sixth 
century B. C. 


Since this paper only aims to report on conclusions, I shall not discuss 
the general consequences for ancient Indian chronology of bringing dowa 
the date of the Buddha by a century or more. But I would just note that 
this seems to me to harmonize far better with the findings of archacologists : 
historians agree in associating the rise of Buddhism (and Jainism) with 
urbanization, and yet archaeologists have found very little evidence of 
cities as early as the sixth century B, C. 

2. The First Council. 


In 1955, André Bareau published his book The First Buddhist 
Councils. In my opinion it has the same merits as his article on the 
Buddha’s death : it 1s important not for its conclusions but for its coherent 
summary of the evidence. The first two councils had been extensively 
studied in publications dating fram the second quarter of the century ; the 
first was the object of a monograph by J. Przyluski, the secontt of anc 
by M. Hofinger, both im French. Then in 1972 appeared . Briel: 
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Frauwallner’s itnportant article “The Buddhist councils”. Bareau made 
full use of all these publications. 

All vaya traditions mention the first council and agree that it took 
place at Rajagaha, then the capital of Magadha, shortly after the Buddha’s 
death. They likewise agree that the principal object and achievement of 
the council was to establish a canonical text of the Buddha’s teachings. In 
fact the term “council”, used in ali European languages, is not a happy 
one; as Frauwaliner pointed out, the Buddhist word is samédgyand (or 
Samgiti), which means “communal recitation”. 

Bareau’'s final section on the first council is entitled “The council of 
Rajagrha and history”, and he begins it with the words, “Nowadays it is 
generally considered that the council of Rajagrha is purely legendary” 
(p. 27). It is of course common ground among scholars that the first 
council did not establish or rehearse the Canon as it later came to exist, 
for the Canon itself contains plenty of evidence to contradict that simple- 
minded story—a story which, as Bareau says, serves to legitimate whatever 
texis were late: considered canonical. On the other hand, that leading 
monks assembled after the Buddha’s death to collate their oral traditions 
is mnherently probable. Bareau concludes by quoting Frauwallner’s con- 
clusion: “It is not unlikely that a gathering of scriptures took place 
relatively soon, for a collection like the Buddhist Canon does not come 
about by chance, but the tradition tells us only how the Sangha later 
conceived of that event. We cannot at the moment tell what in that account 
is truly historical” (p. 30). 

Frauwallner and Bareau agree that though the accounts of the first 
council preserved in the jscriptures of the different sects show many 
discrepancies, -the basic story, being common to all of them, must antedatc 
the first split in the Sangha. They both accept the tradition that the 
second council took place 100 or 110 years after the Buddha’s death 
(and before that first split), and that the account was put in the text after 
the second council, so that it would date from at least a century after what 
it describes. However, it must be clear from section (1) above that 
even if we do not shorten the interval between the Buddha’s death and 
ASoka as drastically as Bechert does, nevertheless the chronology has to 
be compressed and the main events of early Buddhist history must follow 
each other more rapidly than used to be assumed. In fact, it will follow 
that the original basic account of the first council was probably composed 
within living memory of the event, or very nearly so. It seems to me 
that the first council is due for a revival. 


3. The Second Council. 
The Pali chronicles of Ceylon give an account of this event which 
early moder scholars teaded to follow, but which has been shown to be 


gatbled. I begin by summarizing that account, as presented in the 
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Mahdvamsa, chap. 4. A century after the Buddha’s death some monks 
in Vesa}¥, members of the Vajji clan, taught that ten particular practices 
were lawful. Those practices are recorded by code words, some of them of 
obscure meaning ; it is however clear that one of them was receiving money. 
A senior monk called Yasa came by when they were actually begging for 
money. He tried to stop it, and they retaliated against him. Both parties 
then tried to enlist support from senior monks elsewhere. Many monks 
assembled in Ves&li ; they appointed a committee of eight monks, all 
of whom had known the Buddha personally, to decide on the legitimacy 
of the ten points. The senior member of the committee, Sabbakimi 
pronounced all the points unlawful. The ten thousand monks on the losing 
side in the dispute went off and founded the Mahdsanghika sect (Mhv. 5, 
3-4) while the rest compiled the Dhamma for eight months (4, 61-4). 


The founding of the Mahdsatghika sect is of great importance. It 
may have been the first formal split in the Sangha ; certainly it is the first 
which had lasting effects. The sect had independent scriptures, a few 
of which have survived. Moreover, scholars used to see the Mahdsafighikas 
as the first Mahfaydnists, though no Mahayana text can be securely 
dated earlier than the Christian era. 


The above picture of events has however been shattered by modern 
research. First the date. Bechert has done for the second council much 
the same as what he has done for the Buddha. A hundred years, he 
points out, is a suspiciously round number, and it defies belief that several 
monks, having known the Buddha could be centenarians. Sabbakami is 
said to have been a monk for 120 years ; since 20 is the minimum age for 
ordination, that would make him 140. While it is absurd to accept 
such figures, it is reasonable to assume that tradition preserved the names 
of the monks involved in the dispute and those of their teachers. I would 
be inclined to add precision® to Bechert’s observations by adding that 
since it is likely that the committee of eight monks appointed to adjudicate 
consisted of the senior men available (they would have had to be compos 
mentis and capable of travel), they were probably in their eighties ; they 
might have met the Buddha while they were still novices ; so one could 


reasonably date the second council between 50 and 75 years after the 
Buddha’s death. 


The identification of the lax Vaijji monks of Vesali with the 
Mahdsanghikas proves to be a complete mistake: the sect began later 
than the second council and its origin is unconnected with it. This is the 
only major revision of history presented in this paper which is due te the 
discovery of new evidence. The Mahdsanghika Vinaya is preserved in 
Chinese translation. It was studied independently by W. Pachow, who 








*This is the only point in the peper at which presenting ax ohtyinaf? 
of my own. ae ¥ nan > ant ontyfenet icy, 
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taught Chinese at Santiniketan before teaching at the University of Ceylon 
(sic), and by Bareau, and they drew the same conclusions.?7 (Pachow 
published first, in 1951, but Bareau was evidently unaware of his work.) It 
turns out that the Mahasanghika Vinaya too has the story of how Yasa 
condemned the Vajji monks for accepting money and had his condemnation 
confirmed by a council, and tells the story in the same spirit, siding with 
Yass. The other nine points, which are variously interpreted by the 
different traditions, the Mahdsanghika version does not mention at all, 
but in any case the Vinayas are so alike that all of them would have 
prohibited the deviant practices. In Pachow’s words: “.. . the incident 
which caused Yasas to break away from the Vrjjian Bhiksus on point 
of ‘receiving gold and silver is unlawful’, and the transgression of other 
nine points aforesaid were two separate events” (p. 43). 


Since the Mahasanghika Vinaya includes an account of the second 

council and turns out to concur with the other accounts on its essentials, 
the split must have happened after the council. The Vinaya, in all 
versions, has two major parts. The first, called the Vibhanga, is a 
commentary on the core list of rules for monks and nuns, the Patimokkha. 
(On the second main part, the Khandhaka (Sanskrit : Skandhaka), which 
deals with community life, (see below.) The pdatimokkha for monks 
has 150 main rules which are common to all versions. The versions mainly 
differ in the last section of the code, which contains the least important 
rules, those of decorum. (That is not to say that they are considered of no 
importance, but there is no penalty prescribed for breaking them.) The 
Mahiasatghika Vinaya has the lowest number of such rules and its 
patimokkha has 218 rules in all: the Pali version of the Theravadins 
is the next lowest, with 227 rules in all. Rules are more likely to have 
been added than repealed, so the Mahdsanghika patimokkha may be the 
most archaic to have been preserved, with the Theravidin in second 
place. However, the Mahasafighaik. Vinaya shows no sign of laxity ; 
that was mere hostile Theravadin propaganda. So the idea (which 
has been floated) that the Mah&sanghikas were a seedbed for Mahayana 
because they were ecclesiastical liberals more favourable to the laity and 
an enlarged (concept of the) Sangha has no basis in the evidence. 

The earliest of the Ceylon chronicles, the Dipavamsa, says that 
after expulsion the Mahisafghika monks held a large council of their 
own, at which they compiled a deviant version of the Canon. While 
laying ghosts to rest I should lay this one too. The story is evidently 
not believed even by the author of the Mahdvamsa, for he omitted it. 
Nor is there any evidence for such a council in the Mahisangikas’ own 
tradition. 





*Pachow (but not Bareau) also studied a new disco a version of the 
Mahisatgika Pasimokka preserved in Sanskrit. It di j ightly from 
the Ciinese version. ic a ens 
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To sum up this section: the second council took place much less 
than a century after the Buddha’s death; the occasion for it was that: 
some monks in Vesali collected money and declared this to be compatible 
with the vinaya; and they were condemned and had no successors in 
this practice—or at least none of whom there is any record. 


4. Sect Formation. 
Frauwallner and Bechert have cleared up a muddle which has Jong 
bedevilled Buddhist historiography. 


In 1956 Frauwallner published, in English, a brilliant book called 
The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature. The 
book is extremely rich in ideas and bold hypotheses, a few of which have 
been contested. It is based on a comparison of the six surviving versions 
of the Khandhaka section of the Vinaya. The conclusion of the first 
chapter reads: “The Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin, Dharmaguptaka, 
MahiSasaka and of the Pali school, or at least the Skandhaka, go back 
to the same basic text, viz., the Vinaya brought with them by the missionaries 
of ASoka when they founded the oldest communities; and this was 
the Vinaya current about 250 B. C. in the region of yidisg” (p. 23). 


This says nothing about two of the six Vinayas ; and I am aware that 
Lamotte has expressed scepticism: I disagree with him. The point I 
wish to highlight is that Frauwallner here attributes the origin of Buddhist 
sects (sometimes called “schools”) to geographical dispersion. And there 
is an important inference to be drawn: the sects are defined by the 
possession of their own Vinaya. 


That inference has been drawn by Heinz Bechert, and built upon. 
Bechert’s vital contribution came in his article “ASoka’s Schism edict” and the 
concept of “sanghabheda”. Perhaps because it was in German (albeit with 
an English summary), this article long did not receive the attention it 
deserved ; Bechert has therefore incorporated most of its matter into 
articles he has since published in English (1977; and especially 19826). 
I am not aware that any of its conclusions have been contested, and in my 


opinion they are incontestable. 


Bechert’s article centres on the interpretation of a certain Afokan 
edict, but it clarifies how the Sangha works and what is meant in Buddhism 
by a “sect”. I shall preface my account of his clarification by saying that 
the ideas of modern historians—even modern Indian historians—on Indian 
religion have been warped by taking Christianity (especially Protestant 
Christianity) as a model for all religions. This model has provided them 
with three wrong assumptions - 

(i) that a religion ig primarily a set of beliefs, so that affiliation is 
determined by orthodoxy ; 
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(ii) that Igity and professional religious are members of a religious 
group in the same sense, are co-religionists on an equal footing ; 
(iii) that an individual can have only one religion. 


When applied to Indian religions (i.e., the religions originating in India) 
these assumptions are often—though not always—false. In general it 
may be said of India that when a new religion or sect is founded, its first 
adherents join it as a system of beliefs (which in turn determine their 
customs), but after the first generation the criterion of membership tends 
to become orthopraxy rather than orthodoxy: as long as one does the 
right thing, one can hold and even express deviant beliefs. This holds 
even of the professional religious (monks, nuns, priests), who presumably 
tend to have the greatest commitment to the religious system ; it is still 
truer of lay followers. Typically, laity may show respect and lend material 
support to professional religious of more than one sect or even of more 
than one religion without incurring censure. 


All this can be applied to early Buddhism. A layman or laywoman 
took refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and was expected 
to adhere to certain moral principles and to support members of the 
Sangha. But there was no test of orthodoxy, and there is even evidence 
that the more abstract, albcit central, doctrines of Buddhism were not 
normally communicated to the laity. A layman was encouraged to 
support holy men of all denominations, and nothing seems in practice to 
have prevented multiple allegiance. The normal goal of the Buddhist 
layman was to lead a virtuous life which would result in a good rebirth. 


The monks and nuns had the higher goal of eliminating the fires of 
passion, hatred and delusion and so gaining release from the round of 
rebirth. Being a member of the Sangha was a total role, incompatible 
with membership of another religious organization. The status of monk 
or nun was achieved, not inherited. But once it had been achieved, it 
was maintained by orthopraxy. A monk could not be expelled for his 
views.® 

To be valid, an ordination must be conferred by a quorum of monks 
(ten in north India, five elsewhere) of at least ten years’ standing, whose 
own ordinations must of course also be valid. 


The Buddha instituted a mechanism for maintaining standards of 
conduct in the Sangha. Once a fortnight, all monks within a given area 
have to meet and attend while the senior monk recites the patimokkha 


* There is an offence in the patimokkha of “chinging to evil views", but on 

: for a monk to propound the view that what the Buddha taught to be 
examination of the text this turns out to be nothing like heresv. The offence is 
obstructions are in fact not. The other monks are to ask him three times not to 
caluminate the Buddha, and the offence occurs if even then he persists The 
commentary explains that the reference is to whether sexual activity is permitted— 
obviously a matter fundamental to discioline. 
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The ceremony is known as the uposatha act (uposatha-kamma), from 
the days of the lunar calendar on which it must take place. Before the 
recitation, the monks pair off and confess to each other if they have 
committed an offence. The holding of the ceremony thus signifies that 
all present are “pure”, i.e., innocent of any unconfessed offences against 
the code. The Buddha appears to have attached great importance to the 
ceremony and to have laid down elaborate rules to ensure that it took 
place regularly and that everyone attended. It was the institution which 
ultimately ensured that the Sangha stayed a “community”, not just a set 
of professional holy men (and women). As the number of monks and 
nuns increased, and Buddhism began to spread across India, the entire 
body of those ordained could never have met or interacted. The real 
community on the ground was the local sangha, topographically defined 
within a boundary (simd), which held uposatha ceremonies together. 
The quorum for such a ceremony is four. 

The Sangha’s ideal is that all its official acts be carried out in unanimity. 
But it is a human institution: unanimity is not always attainable. So 
there is provision for voting in case of disagreement. Bechert pointed 
out that the size of the minority is crucial. Since the quorum for an 
upasatha ceremony is four, a minority of less than four is of no account, 
because they cannot break away to form their own sangha. But four 
or more monks can do so. Thus the sangha is only “‘split” when there are at 
least four votes on each side. 

Bechert has therefore shown that splitting the Sangha is a technically 
precise matter. It occurs when a disagreement in a local community, a 
sangha, causes two groups of more than three monks to hold separate 
uposatha ceremonics. Monks who do not co-operate for the uposatha 
ceremony do not, a fortiori, co-operate for ordination ceremonies, and so 
different lineages of pupillary succession arise. 


Buddhist “sects” therefore have nothing to do with the laity. They 
are bodies of monks and nuns. Splitting is a matter of behaviour, a 
clearly defined public act. If the split arises as the result of a disagreement, 
that disagreement is likely to be over a point of vinaya—of this recent 
Theravadin history furnishes us with many examples. But whatever the 
source of the disagreement, the result is always measured in terms of 
holding separate uposatha ceremonies. 


Monks cannot co-operate in an uposatha ceremony if they do not 
Share exactly the same pdtimokkha. Differences in the code can arise 
not only from conscious disagreement and consequent sangha-splitting, 
but also unintentionally, through geographical isolation. That is the point 
of Frauwallner’s conclusion, quoted above: he has shown that probably 
most of the early sects originated from regional variation, not through 
conscious disagreement. 
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Sooner or later, a sect perpetuates itself by holding its own ordination 
ceremony. A body of monks who share an ordination tradition, a “sect”, 
is called a nikdya. 


Thus Mahayana, for example, is not a sect, but a movement, a 
current of opinion which cut across sects as properly defined. There is 
no such thing as a Mahdydna pdtimokkha. The monks who held 
Mahayanist opinions continued to use the pdtimokkha of one or other of 
the sects. 


This is not to say that when a body of monks detached itself it might 
not espouse some particular opinion about doctrine. Human group 
loyalties often work in that way. Eighteen doctrines (vdda) are said to have 
arisen in the second century after the Buddha’s death (Dpv. 5,53 ; Mhv. 5, 
11). Probably some of these corresponded to sectarian splits and others 
did not. One doctrine not included in the list of the first eighteen is the 
Lokottara-vida; the name refers to the fact that it holds the Buddhas to 
be not normal human beings but supra-mundane (lokottaru). This doctrine 
arose among the Mah&sanghikas, and is characteristic of the Mahayana. 
This is another reason why the Mahasanghikas have been considered 
proto-Mahfayanists, But evcu if, per impossibile, it could be shown that 
early in the Christian cra all monks who followed the Mahdsanghika 
Vinaya held Mahayanist views, to put the two on the same footing would 
still be a category confusion. 


Since this point upsets some deeply entrenched notions, perhaps I 
may sum it up by giving a parallel closer to (my) home. Every Oxford 
undergraduate college contains philosophers. Among these philosophers, 
some may follow Wittgenstein, some Popper, some may be Marxists, others 
existentialists. Becausc of the way institutions work—teachers influence 
pupils, attract like-minded colleagues—one college may produce a 
Wittgensteinian tradition, another produce many Marxists. But for a 
historian of Oxford philosophy to confuse a philosophcr’s being at Balliol 
with his being a Wittgensteinian would be a serious error. 

I have pursued this question at length because it is fundamental to 
the next few points ; these can now be treated very briefly. 


5. Further Buddhist Councils. 


According to the Theravddin tradition, the third council was held in 
P&taliputta, his capital, by Asoka, after he had expelled non-Buddhist 
infiltrators into the Sangha, with the aid of the senior monk of the day, 
Modggaliputta Tissa. This account has long been suspected by modern 
scholars, some of whom suggested that the event concerned only, Therava- 
dins, not the whole Sangha. This thesis is corroborated in Frauwallner’s 
1952 article : that council was a local affair. 
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In the same article, Frauwallner showed that there was an earlier, 
Pre-ASokan council held at Patalipytra a council unknown to the 
Theravadin sources. The sources recording this earlier council attribute 
it to the split between the Mahasanghikas and the rest, and say that it 
concerned five theses put forward by a monk called Mahadeva. The 
main burden of these five theses is that an enlightened person may still 
have certain human imperfections, such as seminal emissions at night and 
being ignorant of such worldly facts as peoples’ names. Though the 
sources say that the Mah@sanghikas accepted the theses and the rump, 
the Sthaviras, rejected them, Frauwallner shows that in fact many Sthaviras 
also accepted them. Thus it appears that this account too has conflated 


separate issues and incidents, as did the Theravadin account of the second 
council. 


Frauwallner goes on to show that other sects preserved traditions of 
councils as if they concerned the whole Sangha whereas they concerned 
just that sect, in the same way as the Theravidin tradition treated their 
council at Pataliputta. Thus, a council held in Kashmir was later claimed 


to be a general one held to settle doctrinal differences, but was in fact just 
a local Sarvastivadin affair. 


I may add that what Bareau wrote in 1955 about the two councils 
at Pataliputta is unfortunately largely vitiated by the confusion discussed 
in section (4) above, and has been adequately disproved by Bechert. 


6. ASoka‘s Buddhism. 


Despite the fact that Asoka recorded his conversion to Buddhism in 
an inscription and went on Buddhist pilgrimages, some scholars have 
queried the depth of his commitment to Buddhism. Two grounds for this 
scepticism have been that he does not mention nibbdna_ in his inscriptions 
and that he did not abolish the death penalty. Both of these grounds are 
invalid, the first being a mistake of interpretation, the second of fact. 


The first argument, perhaps misled by the Protestant model, confuses 
lay religiosity with clerical. For laity, Buddhism stressed morality, not 
meditation ; the layman was to aim at a good rebirth, in heaven or on 
earth. Aéoka’s edicts are addressed to the mass of the populace, not (with 
one exception) to religious virtuosi. ‘The abstract concepts of Buddhist 
soteriology would therefore have been quite inappropriate. Since Asoka 


was himself a layman, it is altogether possible that he knew little or nothing 
of those concepts himself. 


Bechert’s article on the “Schism edict” (which is found at Kosamb}, 
Safichi and Sdrnath) shows that Asoka was familiar with vinaya termino- 
logy. In that edict he asked his officials and lay Buddhists to check on 
uposatha days that monks were holding their uposatha ceremonies, and 
to laicize any monks or nuns who by declining to join in a single ceremony 
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were splitting the local sangha. By making this precise request, ASoka 
showed a specialized knowledge of Buddhist practical affairs. 


As for the death penalty, K. R. Norman showed in 1975 that Aéoka 
did abolish it. In his article he entirely reinterpreted the relevant text, 
the last part of the fourth pillar edict. Whether or not one accepts every 
suggestion he makes, there can to my mind be no doubt that he is correct 
in arguing that the compound pattavadha does not mean “condemned to 
death”, as all previous scholars had interpreted it, but “having received a 
beating”. He adduces such convincing parallels that one is left wondering 
how the previous forced interpretation of patta- ever gained credence. 
Thus “there is no basis for the belief that Aé’oka imposed the death 
sentence” (p, 17). That mildness is in striking contrast to what we 
know of Indian punishments both earlier and later. 


A final point about Asoka. Since 1950 several new inscriptions have 
been discovercd and published, and not only Prakrit ones : one is in Greek ; 
one, the earliest yet known, in Greek and Aramaiv ; others are in Aramaic 
only or ii Aramaic with Prakrit written in Aramaic script.” So far as I 
know, none of the new matcrial changes our vicw of Asoka, But it 
does perhaps affect our view of our own understanding of the edicts. The 
inscription which is just in Greek contains a translation of part of the 
twelfth and thirteenth major rock edicts. Norman’s examination of it 
(1972) leads to the melancholy conclusion that precisely those words in it 
which are obscure to us were equally obscure to the contemporary Greek 
translator. A depressing vindication of modern ignorance. 


7. The Authenticity of the Buddhist Tradition. 


The question most people want answered is to what extent the 
Buddhist scriptures which have come down to us represent the teachings 
of the Buddha. Most Buddhists, of course, assume that the two are 
the same. For a long time western scholurship reacted sharply against 
this faith and treated the tradition with great scepticism. 1 think it is faix 
to say that in the last generation opinion has tended to swing back to a 
more conservative position. Barcau and Lamotte have remained rather 
sceptical, but other scholars have been more reluctant to assume that 
inconsistencies of detail invalidate a tradition. 


The only complete Canon which has survived in an Indian language 
is the Pali Canon. In his magisterial history of Pali Literature (1983), 
Norman treats Théravadin tradition with cautious respect. As an example 





* All inscriptions now known are conveniently listed in “Allchi d Norman 
1985. That article also contains an up-to-date summary bibliography. to which 
however it is worth adding that D. C. Sircar 1979 conveniently collects in one volume 
rr eas on Asokan edicts discovered since Hultzsch’s edition was published in 
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of this new attitude and its results, let me briefly consider his opinion of 
the Pali language.?° 


The Theravadin tradition has always claimed that the language of 
the Buddha was Magadh: _— and that this was the same as their canonical 
language, which we now call Pali. (The word pali originally meant 
“text” ; its use as the name of a language seems not to antedate the 18th 
century.11) Scholars pooh-poohed this tradition, because Pali differs a 
lot from the Prakrit which the classical Indian grammarians called 
Magadhi. To take but three prominent features of the classical Prakrit : 
for Sanskrit final ah it has e whercas Pali has o ; for Sanskrit r it has | 
whereas Pali normally preserves r ; its only independent sibilant is the palatal 
s whereas the only sibilant preserved in Pali is the dental s. The first 
two of these features of classical Madgadhi are guaranteed for the dialect 
of Magadha c. 240 B. C., because they are likewise features of the language 
of Aégoka’s pillar edicts. No ASokanedict has been recovered from 
Pataliputta itself, and Norman has shown that ASoka’s own dialect, the 
Magadhi of Pataliputta. probably did have the palatal s. In the capital, 
therefore, the Magadhi of Asoka’s day had the same three characteristics 
as the classical Prakrit of that name. 


Because it lacks those characteristics, many scholars have argued that 
the original home of Pali must have been in central or western India. 
But Norman finds that the inscriptions of Eastern India dating from the 
3rd and 2nd centuries B. C. show that of those three features, s is “only 
restricted to a small area; the greater part of the Eastern region shows 
only two of the three (I and -e) ...; the borders of the region show none 
of the characteristics. Somewhere rather closer to the centre of the 
region... would be the most likely place to identify as the home of the 
dialect which was used as the language of the The1-vad= canon” (p. 68). 
This dialect could justly be called Magadhi: “Because Magadha was 
politically superior in the fourth and third centuries B. C., the language 
of Magadha, i.e. Maeadhi was linguistically superior, and the other 
dialects of Middle Indo-Aryan were regarded as being derived from it” 
(p. 69). (Geiger (1916) had already pointed out that in this context 
Magadhi could reasonably mean “from the Magadhan empire”.) 


One should here interpose that no scholar any longer believes that 
the language of the Pali canon as we now have it exactly represents the 
Pali which the heravadin monks took to Ceylon c. 250 B. C. (probably 
from Vidisd). The Pali of our texts has phonetic features which it shares 





* The following three naragravhs ate based mainiv on Norman 1980. I have 
not cited separately the earl’er articles to which he there refers. 


™See von Hiniber’s article, “On the history of Pal: as the fame of 4 
language”, 1977. 
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with no other form of Middle Indo-Aryan and which suggest Sanskritization, 
e.g., consonant clusters of stop -+ r (atra, bradhmana).’ There is 
evidence that the language has been revised as late as the twelfth century.™* 

In its holding the language of the scriptures (pdli-bhdsd) to be 
Magadnt, the The.avddin tradition has thus been vindicated. What 
about its further claim that the Buddha preached in MA4gadhi? That 
Pali was the language in which the Buddha preached was effectively refuted 
by Sylvain Levi in 1912. Heinrich Liiders (1954) claimed to have worked 
out the language of the “original canon”. Those two great scholars proved 
that inconsistencies in Pali phonetics and morphology revealed that the 
texts were translated from another dialect. However, the logic of their 
argument proves only that; it does not prove Liiders’ claim that that 
earlier dialect was the very language in which the Buddha preached. 
Lamotte,'* Norman and Bechert (1980, “Introduction”) agree that the 
Buddha is quite likcly to have varied his dialect to suit his audience as he 
travelled round north-eastern India. To this Norman has added that just 
as Pali may be called Magadhi in an extended sense, so the Buddha can 
also be said to have spoken dialects of Magadhi—though not Pali. More 
importantly, he has shown that puns in a canonical poem depend on the 
text’s having been composed in a dialect in which intervocalic -j- and -t- 
were replaced by -y-; this is not a feature of Pali, but it is of Magadhi. 
So the Buddha (or, if one is extremely sceptical, whoever composed that 
ancient poem) spoke something which was more like classical Magadht 
than it was like classical Pali.?® 


We turn from language to texts. An exciting claim for canonical 
antiquity was formulated by Frauwaliner in The Earliest Vinaya. By a 
chain of argument too long and complex to follow here, he propounded the 
thesis that the Khandhaka part of the Vinaya was composed soon after 
the second council, and that it pre-supposed the existence of the Vibhanga 
part. He accepted the traditional dating of the second council at 100 or 110 
years after the Buddha’s death without discussion. If, as argued in section 
(3) above, that date must be nearly half a century too late, the composition 
of the Vinaya is brought to within living memory of the Buddha’s lifetime. 


Another recent contribution to the subject must here be brought into 
the argument. A young Sinhala scholar living in Paris, Mohan Wijayaratna, 
has published a book, in French, which gives a straightforward and 
intelligent description of Buddhist monastic life according to the Pali Canon. 
He repeatedly illustrates the agreement and congruity between the Vinaya 





*See also Lamotte p. 623. 
** Striking evidence also in von Hintiber 1982, 1983. 
4 Lamotte p. 608. 


_ ., On the subject matter of the above paragraph Bechert (ed.) 1980 is now 
indispensabie. 
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Pitaka and the sermons recorded in the Sutta Pitaka. The sermons spell 
out the principles which the vinaya puts into practical effect. It appears to 
me that Wijayaratna’s book completely supersedes the pioneering work 
of Sukumar Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, on which we have tended to 
rely. Dutt argued that the Sangha during the Buddha’s lifetime must have 
been utterly different from what it later became ; for instance, that in the 
first generations all monks and nuns led a wandering life outside the rainy 
season and owned no corporate property. It has become hard to sustain 
such scepticism. 


Tradition has it that the Buddha preached for 45 years. We do not 
know just which 45 years those were. But it does seem likely that the 
Sangha and the doctrine evolved both during those very years and during 
the lifetime of the first generation after the Buddha’s death, for it is during 
the first generations after a religion’s foundation that its institutions and 
traditions are most likely to crystallize. The vague notion that Buddhist 
practices and texts reached a form we could recognize only very gradually, 
slowly evolving over a period of two centuries or more, is in my view 
unlikely to recommend itself to future scholars. 


POSTSCRIPT 


When this paper was presented at the conference, two points were 
raised which deserve a reply. 


(1) It was justly observed that my paper takes no account of recent 
Japanese scholarship. That is true; it also takes no account of work 
published in Russian, or indeed of much else, published both in languages 
I know and in those I do not. But the point is that I am. not aware 
that any of that work invalidates the statements made in my paper. This 
is a survey not of work done but of conclusions reached. Let me briefly 
illustrate this. Nakamura 1980 is a monument of learning and I was 
wrong to omit it from my original bibliography. But it devotes little 
space to most of the topics discussed in this paper, and even where it lists 
the works I list, it has not always absorbed their conclusions. Thus, as 
against my section 3, Nakamura writes : “The Ten Points of discipline at 
issue during the Convention at Vaiéal! caused a heated controversy between 
liberals and conservatives in the Buddhist order, and the order was divided 
into the Theravadins and the Mahdsafghikas” (p. 100) ; and as against 
my section 7 he writes : “The native place of the Pali language was North 
Westem India” (p. 23). It is my understanding that these statements 
have been disproved. ; 
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(2) An objection was raised to my section 1 and a text in the 
Majjhima Nikdya was cited which named Pukkus&ti as a king of Gandhara 
who was a friend of Bimb:sdra and contemporary with the Buddha ; since 
Gandh3ra was annexed to the Achaemenid empire in c. 520 B. C., this 
would guarantee an early date for the Buddha. I pointed out that this 
was not in the canonical text but in the (much later) commentary. 1] 
repeat now that the reference to Pukkusdti is at MN UI, 237-47 (PTS 
ed.) ; he is there called merely a kulaputta, a man of respectable family. 
The story that he had been king of Gandhdra is in the commentary at MA 
V, 33 ff. By this account, Bimbisara had written his fellow-monarch 
a long letter inscribed on a gold plate, a letter including an account of the 
Buddha’s early life and a list of the 37 factors of Enlightenment (bodhi- 
pakkiyA dhamma) (pp. 38-9), as a result of which Pukkusdti came to 
meet the Buddha. To credit this story is therefore to date letter-writing 
in India before 520 B.C. Naturally I regard the story as apocryphal. 
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DRAVIDIAN STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
ALBERTINE GAUR 


The sum total of Dravidian university teaching at undergraduate level 
in Britain is one lectureship in ‘Tamil and South Indian Studies’ at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS), London University ; on 
demand Kannada and Telugu are also taught by the postholder. Students 
can take a BA degree in three years, they can also work for a research 
degree, an M.Phil. (the School never accepts a thesis straight away for 
Ph.D.). In addition the study of a Dravidian language can form part 
of a BA degree in Religious Studies or Art and Archaeology. The subjects 
under which the course-~units for a coherent language degree are listed 
in the School’s calendar are: elementary Tamil, classical Tamil, inter- 
mediate Tamil, modern Tamil texts, Tamil drama, the Tamil novel, Tamil 
Sangham literature, carly extended poetry and epic in Tamil, early 
devotional poetry in Tamil, medieval epic in Tamil, late medieval Tala- 
puranam, modern political writing in Tamil, medieval devotional literature 
in Tamil, and advanced Tamil. 


The number of students varies only slightly from year to year. On an 
average there are at best 3-6 students who are exclusively interested in the 
study of Tamil but most of them do not aim at obtaining a BA, and 
there have never been more than one or at the most two interested in a 
higher degree. During 1984/85 for example three students registered 
for Tamil, one for a BA, the others as occasional students. In addition 
another 13 students took a marginal interest in Tamil ; out of those, four 
were taking Art and Archacology as their main subject, nine Religious 
Studies. As far as the nationality of students is concerned most of them 
are from abroad : India, Sri Lanka, Malaysia, the EEC countries, America 
and there was one from Israel. 


Neither Oxford nor Cambridge teach a Dravidian language at 
andergraduate level although informal arrangements exist for students who 
need at least a limited amount of knowledge in this area as part of their 
main studies (i.e., anthropology, history, economy, sociology, tropical 
medicine, agriculture, geography, religious studies, art and archaeology etc.). 
Oxford will send students who need to learn Tamil either to Dr. F. Hardy 
who now teaches at the Department of History and Philosophy of Religion 
at King’s College in London for private tution, or to SOAS where there 
exist facilities not only for Tamil but also for Kannada and Telugu. 


In Cambridge again no Dravidian language is taught but there are a 
number of scholars who know some Tamil as part of their speciality. 
Some years ago the ‘Green Revolution Project’ conducted by the Centre 
of South Asian Studies under the direction of Professor Ben Farmer greatly 


For ‘Notes and References’ see at the end of articic, 
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stimulated interest in spoken Tamil ; indeed some of the personnel on the 
project were fluent in that language. 


As far as the University of Edinburgh 1s concerned Dr. R. E. Asher 
at the Department of Linguistics, who had at one time been lecturer in Tamil 
ut SOAS, has a longstanding interest not only in Tamil but also in Malaya- 
iam; he has produced teaching material in both languages as well as 
translations. 


This more or less exhausts the university scene. An enquiry 
revealed that none of the polytechnics have provisions for the teaching 
of a Dravidian language ; those with major toreign language departments, 
as tor cxample Central London and Fortsmouth, teach South Asian 
language but only Hindi and Urdu, retlecung no doubt the demand made by 
the local student population. As tar as schools are concerned Indian 
languages are taught in areas with a bigh ethnic immigrant population, and 
indeed in parts ot London where there 1s a substantial famul spcaking 
minority group, such as the cast of London (¢.g., East Ham, looting) 
famul is taught at O-level. Provisions tor O-level cxaminations in Tamil 
are also made by the London GCE Examination Board and last year 54 
students made use of this provision, 45 of them were from abroad mostly 
from Mauritius, the rest came from the UK. The Open University has at 
present no provisions for the teaching of forcign languages. 


Let us now cast a quick glance at the library icsources which support 
Dravidian studies in the UK. 


At a recent Colloquium of South Asian Studies held in London 
(1) some of the particxpants remarked on the great imbalance between 
the present academic imvolvement in the study of classical Indology and 
the amount of primary and secondary research material held in British 
libraries ; this imbalance 1s far less apparent in the case of Dravidian 
material. in fact the only library with substantial holdings is the British 
Library in London, or more preciscly, the two Asia departments of the 
#@nush Library, namely the Department of Onental Manuscripts and Printed 
Books (OMPs)—until 1973 part of the British Museum—and, since 1982, 
the India Office Library and Records (LOLR) which in that year joined 
this institution. Together the two Asia departments hold some 133,400 
printed books in Dravidian languages, about half of them (c. 72,000) in 
Yamil. The collections include many rare and early imprints, in fact 
about 20% of the total bear pre-1915 dates. A substantial number of 
items are unique and the whole collection is probably the finest to be found 
outside the subcontinent. As far as manuscripts are concerned the 
situation is however very different. The two Asia departments hold jointly 
not more than about 450 items of which halt are again in Tamil. In 
addition OMPB has a collection of some 150 Dravidian language news- 


papers, most of them in either Tamil or Telugu. Bibliographically the 
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collections are well documented (2). The only other collection of note is 
held by the School of Oriental and African Studies which holds a total of 
some 6,000 Dravidian books, half of them in Tamil. The Bodleian in 
Oxford has a small but notable collection of Dravidian manuscripts. 


A questionnaire sent out last year for a Directory of South Asian 
Library Provisions by the South Asia Library Group (SALG) revealed that 
out of 65 libraries which hold South Asian language material only about 
12 hold material in Dravidian (mostly Tamil) languages, and that the 
total of those holdings are in most cases well below 500 items. As a 
reflection of the demand made by immigrant groups about seven public 
libraries acquire material in Tamil (one also in Malayalam and another in 
Telugu) ; four of them are situated in the Greater London Area. 

Let us now return to the teaching of Dravidian languages and literatures 
at British universities. Considering the fact that interest in those languages 
by far pre-dates that taken in Sanskrit (the first Englishman to interest 
himself in learning Tamil and Telugu secms to have been a ship’s captain ; 
a certain Thomas Bowrey whose papers, dated 1687-1709, are kept in 
the India Office Library and Records), and the fine achievements made by 
British scholars in the field of translations, textual editions, dictionaries, 
grammars, lexicography, epigraphy and above all comparative linguistics 
during the 19th and the earlier part of ths 20th century, the actual teaching 
of Dravidian languages at British universities was remarkably late in 
beginning and. what is more, singularly unsuccessful in establishing itself 
as a permanent discipline. 


In an article published in 1968 R. E. Asher writes ‘... with only a 
small number of exceptions, and those mainly in recent times, all the 
numerous British names in the field of Dravidian scholarship are seen to 
be either administrators or missionaries whose careers were spent in South 
India. Moreover. the teaching of the languages and literatures of South 
India in Britain... was commonly done by returned government officials 
or missionaries. The basic motivation for undertaking a study of these 
languages was clearly the wish to acquire a tool that would make a man’s 
chosen work easier, or indeed that would make it simply possible ....°(3). 
This, in no way diminishes the achievements made by those people nor 
the devotion and brilliance with which they laboured towards their self- 
chosen goal. but it meant that for the most part research was conducted 
away from the main stream of British university life, most often in India 
itsclf. In consequence. however worthy, these scholars were in no position 
to create that essential circle of successful students and disciples necessary 
for the continuation and growth of a particular discipline. Moreover, with 
the discovery of the relationship between Sanskrit and Indo-European 
languages, Indology in genera) became firmly associated with the study of 
the classical languages of India. Whereas formal university involvement 
with the teaching of Sanskrit goes back to 1832 (the establishment of the 
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Boden Chair in Oxford) the teaching of Dravidian languages and literature 
did not start for another 50 years. Between 1884-1896 Dr. G. U. Pope, 
whose devotion to Tamil had been life-long, lectured on Tamil and Telugu 
at Oxford, and for roughly the same period the Rev. A. H. Arden, who 
like Pope had been a Fellow of Madras University, held a similar post in 
Cambridge. But the only British University with a continuous history of 
teaching Tamil is the School of Oriental and African Studies in London 
which, more or less since its foundation in 1916, has had provisions for 
the teaching of Dravidian languages. Captain C. S. K. Pathy taught Tamil 
and Telugu there for almost thirty years, between 1947-1952 he was joined 
by M.S.H. Thompson, formerly of the Indian Civil Service who was 
bi-lingual in Tamil and English. and during the war years the Rev. Gordon 
Matthews was lecturer in Tamil, following his retirement from a professorship 
in English at the Madras Christian College. 


The post-war expansion in the area of Asian studies which came in 
the wake of commissions and reports such as those of Scarborough (1946) 
and Hayter (1961) extended its beneficial cffect also to the field of 
Dravidian studies. The teaching of Dravidian languages and literatures 
finally seemed to wean itself away from the orbit of ex-civil servants, 
missionaries and, as had so often been the case, Sanskritists with an interest 
in historical linguistics. SOAS had now two lecturers who were both 
thoroughly professional academics : Dr. J. R. Marr, whose doctoral thesis 
had been in the field of Sangham literature and whose main interest was 
classical Tamil and Carnatic music, and Dr. R. E. Asher who mainly 
concerned himself with the linguistic analysis of spoken Tamil and Malaya- 
lam, and with the prose literature in those languages. Both engaged them- 
selves with the preparation of teaching material and began to attract a 
growing circle of students. 


As far as research libraries were concerned the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts and Printed Books at the (then) British Museum and the 
India Office Library and Records with their substantial collections of 
Dravidian language material (so far mostly under the care of the residential 
Sanskritist) created special posts for Dravidian material and began to work 
on the bibliographical documentation of their collections. 


The most hopeful event, however, one which finally promised to 
rescue Dravidian studies from thcir isolation and provide them with an inter- 
national forum of like-minded scholars, was the creation of the International 
Association of Tamil Research (IATR) in the early part of the 1960s. 
In an article on ‘One hundred years of Dravidian philology’, published in 
1959, Dr. K. V. Zvelebil had written ‘... time is ripe to create some sort 
of international collaboration of scholars and research centres... .. it would 
be ideal to have a special international scientific journal dedicated only to 
the problems of Dravidian philology and linguistics, further, to have 
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periodical bibliographical issues and, finally, international conferences of 
Dravidianists from time to time....’ (4). The International Association 
of Tamil Research was founded in New Delhi in January, 1964 on the 
occasion of the 26th International Congress of Orientalists as a free associa- 
tion of scholars all over the world. Its aim was to promote studies of Tamil 
language, literature, history, culture, religion, philology and other aspects 
of culture within the larger context of South India and Dravidiana. (To 
ensure this ‘larger context’ and safeguard the future of the Association it 
would perhaps have been better to call it International Association of 
Dravidian Research—but these are speculations after the event). The 
foundation of the Association was without doubt the result of an enormous 
amount of good will, reflecting the growing interest in (and a growing 
awareness of) the importance of Dravidian studies. The moving spirit 
behind it was the Iate Father Thani Nayagam (then at Kuala Lumpur 
University), and from among the 30 scholars present at the occasion two 
came from Britain, personifying so to speak the old and the new face of 
Dravidian studies : Professor T. Burrow from Oxford and Dr. R. E. Asher 
from SOAS. Professor Burrow was subsequently elected one of the 
Vice-Presidents. 


The first international conference seminar took place in Kuala Lumpur 
in 1966, the second in Madras in 1968 where the idea of an international 
institute of Tamil studies (to be located in Madras) was raised and later 
adopted bv UNESCO. Three more conferences were to follow: one in 
Paris in 1970, another in Jaffna in 1974 and finally the (so far) last one 
in Madurai in 1981. The Madurai conference not only came after a gap 
of seven vears (the original idea had been to hold a conference every two 
years) it also was, as far as fostering international Dravidian scholarship 
is concerned, a failure. 


What then had happened between the foundation of the TATR in 
1964, and even more so, between 1974 and 1981, not only to the Associa- 
tion but to Dravidian studies in general? To a large extent simply the 
world recession which had started in the latter 1970s and came into full 
swing in the 1980s. After the hope, optimism and expansion of the previous 
two decades there now came a period of dwindling financial resources and 
with it a general air of looking inward. In the UK this meant an attitude 
of ‘we can no Jonger afford to finance the cultural heritage of other nations’ 
which in practical terms meant cutting committments to university posts 
(Dr. Asher left for the University of Edinburgh and Dr. Marr’s activities 
extended increasingly towards art, archaeology and religions studies). In 
addition university studies became more and more expensive : they are at 
present £ 520 per term for ‘home’ undergraduates, £ 1,632 for ‘home’ 
graduates and over £ 3,300 for all overseas students. The Tamilnadu 
attitude, which became particularly noticeable during the Madurai confererce, 
was based on the same sentiment of inward-looking, even if it was worded 
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somewhat differently. It was a ‘Tamil is our own cultural heritage, it 
belongs to Tamil speakers and outsiders have no real claim to it’. This 
strongly exclusive nationalism was no doubt also in parts influenced by 
the political aspect of Tamil in relation to Sri Lanka and the question of 
the national language of India. There is of course nothing intrinsically 
wrong with such an attitude (nor with the attitude now adopted in the 
UK) but together they do not exactly promote the growth of international 
scholarship, especially in a subject that has always been neglected, even 
in India itself. 


We come now to the last part of this paper, namely what 
is the future of Dravidian studies in Great Britain. I would here like to 
quote from a letter written to me by Dr. Hardy who now teaches at the 
Department of History and Philosophy of Religions at King’s College, 
London. Dr. Hardy studied Tamil, as he himsclf puts it, ‘privately in a 
very informal manner’ as an undergraduate at Oxford (1966-69) and 
then spent a year (1971-72) at Madras studying the works of the Alvars ; 
his thesis on Emotional Krysna- bhakti was submitted to the University of 
Oxford in 1976. He is in every way better qualified to speak on the 
subject than I am. About his present involvement with Tamil he writes 
see ase my very adhoc arrangements with Oxford seems to have come to 
an end now. I taught one course (modern literary Tamil) to a group of 
one undergraduate and two post-graduate students of Sanskrit, over a 
number of terms. In addition I taught a post-doctoral fellow of All Souls 
(economics) the basics of modern colloquial Tamil, about three terms. 
That is all, I am afraid. 


“The economist wanted the Tamil for practical purposes : at present 
he is engaged in fieldwork exploring ways of risk-taking in rural economics. 
One of the Sanskrit post-graduates is interested in grammar, and perhaps 
one day, when he has found employment, might make use of his knowledge. 
The other one is now employed in Religious Studies ; the undergraduate 
opted out soon. 


“Yam the only one in my Department who knows Tamil, or for that 
matter, any Indian language. Given that I am responsible for the teaching 
of Indian religions, in a Religious Studies context, the amount of energy | 
am able to spend on Tamil is extremely limited. So far I have not succeeded 
in acquiring a research student who has a knowledge of this area. Some 
years back I ventured briefly into Malayalam, when I supervised a little 
dissertation on Narayana Guru for an M.Ph. As to the future of Dravidian 
studies, I fear that it will be worse than the present! Given the present 
climate at our universities I just cannot see the discipline surviving, not 
to speak of expanding. Where are the specialists in Kannada, Telugu, and 
the many tribal languages to justify the term ‘Dravidian Studies 7 
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In his paper ‘The state of Indological studies in the UK today’, 
presented at last years Colloquium of South Asian Studies (1), Professor 
R. Gombrich from Oxford lists a number of reasons for the low key 
intellectual involvement (and indeed decline) at university level in the field 
of Indology ; most of them apply equally if not more so to Dravidian 
studies. Some of them we have already discussed and illustrated: the 
lack of funds for the creation of university posts and scholarships, the 
rising costs for students, and, most of all, the almost total lack of employ- 
ment prospects. With not much more than a half post for Tamil at SOAS 
(and Dr. Marr is not sure that the term ‘Tamil’ will remain in the job title 
after his retirement) and one full-time Curatorial post in the British Library 
(the second one is by now largely administrative and not likely to be 
replaced at a Dravidian language specialist level) anybody contemplating 
making the study of Dravidian languages and literatures his or her full 
time career would have to be either wealthy, fool-hardy or very brave 
indeed. Professsor Gombrich draws attention to another reason for the 


lack of interest in classical Indology, namely the lack *...... of works 
written without a debasement of intellectual standards in a manner which 
renders them accessible to the general educated public......... .for how 


are intelligent school children and other potential customers for our wisdom 
likely to become attracted to the subject if there is so little attractive writing 
to whet their interest............ there are still far too few English 
translations of Sanskrit works which can be understood, let alone enjoyed, 
by non-specialists. India has yet to find her Arthur Waley.....’ 

I have considered this statement very carefully—not least because | 
find it personally very attractive—but I am not at all sure that the perscrip- 
tion would work equally well for Dravidian studies. There already exist 
some excellent and in parts highly sensitive translations of Sangham 
literature, of the epics and of devotional and ethical literature. One has 
for example only to think of some of the English renderings of the Kyral, 
the Tiruvicakam, the Civa fidnpdtam, oor of some of the very latest 
offerings in this field, such as A. K. Ramanujan’s Talking of Siva or, 
the very latest, K. Zvelebil’s Lord of the Meeting Rivers. But apart from 
enchanting the cognoscenti they seem to make little impact on the general 
audience, the type of audience Professor Gombrich had in mind when he 
wrote his paper. Perhaps Dravidian studies need not so much an Arthur 
Waley but an Ivor Morris whose The World of the Shining Prince, 
Courtlife in Ancient Japan has done much to promote interest in a once 
esoteric subject and spawned a large number of excellent and not quite 
so excellent popular novels on that theme which in turn no doubt ‘whet 
the interest of schoolchildren and other potential customer’s’. 


Whcether this in itself would provoke (and enable) more students to 
join university courses for Dravidian studies (to return to our own afea) 
is however quite another question. It almost seems that, at least for the 
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foreseeable future, the optimism and the expansion of the 60s and 70s 
were only a ‘Praguer spring’. 
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SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES IN NORTH AMERICA, 
1947 - 1986: A REVIEW | 


MAUREEN L. P. PATTERSON 


Introduction 


This paper seeks to present the development of South Asian studies 
in North America in very broad strokes. I have attempted to outline the 
major organizational structures and policies, sources for funding, and the 
models which have been built. In treating the substance of teaching and 
research under the rubric of the individual disciplines and fields of study, 
1 can here only present highlights of humanistic disciplines and merely 
suggest what have been the chief trends. In the process of writing this 
paper it became clear to me that there is not yet a connected history of 
the first forty years of South Asian studies in North America, Bits and 
pieces of a history have been prepared, focussing on one institution or one 
subject or one person. What is needed is a balanced story which will 
present the variety of models developed, together with an evaluation of 
their success in achieving their goals. Dittering inputs, methods, and indeed 
goals have characierized Amcrican studies of South Asia. Such diversity 
is surely a sign of health for our field. 

In the long sweep of India’s blended mythical and historic past, 
measured in yugas rather than millenia or centuries, the total American 
expericnce of Indic civilization is but a Ksana, and that of the past 40 or 
so ycars is only part of this twinkling of an eye. 1 should like to focus 
on this fragment of time and review humanistic scholarship in America 
devoted to the subcontinent. 

1 propose to take libertics with the time-frame of 25 years suggested 
by the Conference conveners and plan to discuss developments since the 
end of World War LI and its immediate consequence of Indian independence. 
This provides the most meaningful block of time for my purposes. I have 
further taken liberties with the spatial unit suggested for this review, and 
1 plan to describe American scholarly concerns with all parts of the Indic 
civilizational realm. Intellectual concerns with the subcontinent transcend 
recently drawn boundaries of nation-states. In addition, with the recent 
lively interplay between, and indeed interdependence of humanistic and 
social science disciplines in the North American academic world, I should 
have liked to present developments in both these major disciplinary arenas. 
Time constraints force me to limit myself to the humanities in this 
presentation. 

While I had further interpreted my charge to review the “American” 
scene to mean South Asian studies in Canada as well as in the United 
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States, I shall have to curtail my discussion of Canadian activities. I 
must remind you, though, that there is a vital ongoing interchange of 
scholarly personnel and exchange of ideas across the five-thousand mile 
North American boundary line that cuts across our continent of similar 
cultures. 

Wartime Beginning of Area Studies 

The accidents of both war and peace provided the impetus for the 
beginning of wide-ranging North American studics of South Asia in the 
past 40 years. World War II did two things: first, it uncovered our 
abysmal ignorance and scholarly lack of concern for most of the world 
other than western Europe, and stimulated crash programmes for dispelling 
that ignorance. Secondly, the war took upwards of a hundred thousand 
Americans, including me, to South Asia between 1942 and 1945 to 
prosecute the war against Japan. Most of these unintended American 
visitors frankly hated the expericncc, had been in no way prepared for 
the heat, the poverty, and India’s unimagined sights, sounds and smells. 
Most were repulsed by the cultural cunfusion and the strangeness of it all 
even if they ever even thought about it. But for some few, the strangeness 
and the heady wartime expcrience proved to be a stimulus for wanting 
to explore the heretofore unknown. ‘The opportunity they had during the 
war would change their lives. ‘Ihe total number of persons so attracted 
was not particularly large, probably only a tew hundred, but from this 
group came the first somewhat hesitant and groping post-war students of 
douth Asia, and as well many of their teachers, 

During the war American universitics had geared up to develop new 
methods for intensive language training and ali manner of crash courses 
on foreign areas. Thus, so called “areca studies” were born in a context 
ot peacetime government-umiversity ententc. ‘The great American philan- 
thropic foundatiuns soon decided to involve themselves as a third party 
in this new enterprisc, as for instance the Carnegie Corporation with its 
initial grant to the University of Pennsylvania which made possible the 
oftcring of courses in the newly-created Vepartment of South Asia Regional 
Studics at the beginning of the 1948 academic year. The Rockefeller 
Foundation soon added its support, and later on the Ford Foundation 
provided very substantial funding. 


W. Norman Brown and South Asian Studies at Pennsylvania 


The Penn programme was a lincal descendant of the Indic component 
of the university s fong-existent Department of Oriental Studies, combined 
with the remnants of the wartime language and area courses on India 
which had been carried on on the Philadelphia campus. The man responsi- 
ble for welding together the classical, and the residue of the pragmatic 
wartime programme, into something new was W. Norman Brown. Brown 
had been Penn’s Indologist and Professor of Sanskrit since 1926. He, 
himself, had spent the war years in Washington with the government and 
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had gathered there to work with him half-a-dozen Americans who had 
some prior knowledge of India. But, Brown himself was one of the very 
few academic Americans who had lived and studied in India itself. At 
Penn in 1947-48 he assembled a faculty which was able, beginning in 
September 1948, to offer instruction in several humanistic and social science 
disciplines. In keeping with his own bent, and in classical Indological 
mode, Sanskrit and Sanskritic Indian civilization were initially central to 
Penn’s programme. Gradually, of course, there was expansion into most 
other aspects of South Asia and into many modern languages. 


Pennsylvania’s pionecring programme of South Asian studies remains 
a monument to Norman Brown’s vision of the need for juxtaposition of the 
ancient and the modern in the study of the subcontinent, as well as to his 
organizational skills in procuring funds and building an __ institutional 
structure. 7 


Norman Brown had long been dreaming of and planning for an orga- 
nization within which Indic studies could develop. As far back as 1922-24, 
according to his biographer, Professor Rosane Rocher, while doing scholariv 
research in India, Brown “entertained dreams of an American Institute 
in India, which would, among other things, carry on archaeological work”. 
This would be similar to the long-established American schools for linguistic 
and archaeological research in Rome, Athens, Jerusalem and Baghdad. 
Brown’s first step toward this goal was to form, in 1926, a group of 
American scholars into the Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies within 
the American Oriental Society (AOS). 


In time, this Indic and Iranian Committee prevailed upon the U. S. 
Library of Congress to set up within it an Indic section with Carnegie 
Corporation financial backing. Horace Poleman, a Sanskritist student of 
Norman Brown’s, was appointed in 1938 to guide acquisitions for the Library 
of Congress. After the end of the war, the Indic Committee was broadened 
in 1947 into the Joint Committee on Southern Asia, sponsored by both 
the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council. The first thing that this Joint Committee did was to call a 
Conference on Southern Asian Studies, chaired by Norman Brown and 
held at the University of Pennsylvania in 1949. Sixty participants gathered 
to assess the status and chart the future of academic studies of South and 
Southeast Asia in the United States. Their report included two recommen- 
dations which have had the greatest impact on the course of South Asian 
studies : first, a conference on American library resources on Southern 
Asia (held at the Library of Congress in 1957); and second, the establish- 
ment of an American Institute of Indian Studies, which came about in 1961 
with fifteen chartered institutional members, and fittingly, since he himself 
had conceived of the enterprise thirty-five years before, Notman Brown 
became the Institute’s first President and retained that position until 1971. 
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Other Major South Asian Centres 


I turn now quickly to the genesis of other South Asian programmes. 
And to do that I must remind you that the large foundations most instru- 
mental in the initial stages of developing and supporting South Asian studies 
after World War II are the old-established Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. They were joined in 1948 by the Ford Founda- 
tion which suddenly reccived a vast infusion of wealth after Henry Ford’s 
death. 


The University of Chicago programme in South Asian studies actually 
began with a project that did not set out to study India. It emerged ont 
of the Ford-funded Comparative Civilizations Project from 1951 to 1961 
established by the anthropologist Robert Redficld. A Chicago scholar 
identifies the three main tributaries that fed into the Comparative Civilizations 
Project. The first, he says, was the trajectory of Redficld’s own academic 
interests, which led him inercasingly to a concern with what he called 
“the great traditions". Sccond, was Redficld’s criticism of the wartime arca 
studies programmes as lacking a clear intcllectual purpose, and his effort 
to develop an alternative with greater scholarly substance. Third, Redfield 
was profoundly affected by the war and by the bombing of Hiroshima. 
The Comparative Civilizations Project was one of several paths through 
which Redfield sought to make a contribution to the cause of a peaccful 
post-war world. 


In 1950, Redfield appointed Professor of Social Scicnces Milton Singer, 
to be associate director of the Project, and in 1951 it gained funding by 
the Ford Foundation. During the first four years of the Project, while 
most attention was being paid to China, the Islamic world, and Europe, 
Milton Singer began to apply himself to the study of India. In 1953-54 he 
went to the Universitics of Pennsylvania and California and studied at 
their respective institutions with the Indologist Norman Brown, and David 
Mandelbaum, the anthropologist at Berkeley. Before Singer went to India 
first in 1954 he and Redfield sponsored a seminar on “Comparison of 
Cultures: the Indian Village”. In this seminar they were assisted by 
McKim Marriott, recently returned from field work in India, who proceed- 
ed to edit for publication the papcrs presented at the seminar as Village 
India : Studies in the Little Community. This proved to be the first major 
substantive seminar in South Asian studies held in North America, and 
Village India proved to be a seminal take-off publication. 


Faculty in sociology, philosophy, cconomic history and so forth, soon 
joined the anthropologist, Singer, to form a beachhead of interest and 
support for the establishment of a programme in South Asian Studies. 
The Committee grew from 12 to 45 in 1977-78 and remains at 42 as of 
1985. The Committee is a coordinating body and students take degrees 
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in a humanistic or social science discipline rather than in South Asian 
Studies per se as at Penn. 


So, if it was wartime need and peacetime national interest that helped 
build Pennsylvania’s South Asia programme, it was Redfield’s revulsion 
for war and promotion of peace through intellectual understanding that 
underlay the development of Chicago’s studies of the subcontinent. Penn 
came to South Asian studies through classical Indology and wartime 
language and area studies under Brown, while Chicago came through 
anthropology under Redfield and Singer. 


Columbia University and half a dozen large state universities all boast 
substantial South Asian programmes with varying combinations of area- 
discipline make-up. Another half-dozen universities operate smaller and 
less comprehensive programmes. 


Columbia’s nostwar involvement with South Asia had an anthropological 
component, an Asian civilizations comnonent, and a concern for adminis- 
tration and constitution-making in the new nation of Pakistan. 


Cornell University similarly fielded anthropological research from 1947 
to 1957 carrying out village studies in collaboration with Lucknow 
University’s Anthropology Department. 


The Universitv of Wisconsin at Madison came to South Asian Studies 
in the course of resronding to Indian government requests for technological 
and scientific assistance just a short time after indenendence. For example, 
Wisconsin’s Engineering College agreed to help in improving engineering 
education in India. Ry 1956, social scientists and humanists got together 
to teach a course on the civilization of India. The political scientist Henry 
Hart and the Sanskritist Murray Fowler took the lead in building up South 
Asian Studies generally, and with Rockefeller Foundation seed money 
Wisconsin established its Department of Indian Studics. And, then in 1960 
the Carnegie Corporation underwrote the first so-called “Junior Year in 
India” programme whereby undergraduates went to India to study a 
language (Hindi, Telugu, or Tamil) and to carry out some research project 
even at the undergraduate level. 


The final major South Asian nrogramme Tl touch upon here is at 
the University of California at Berkeley. which persented two main foci 
for its early programme. First, there’s the Indian Village Studies Project 
developed by David Mandelbaum, the only American anthropologist who 
had done field work in India before the war. The second focus was in 
political science and was embodied in what was called the Modern India 
Project, set up by Richard L. Park in 1954. Berkeley faculty also nioneered 
a variety of approaches to language teaching materials, and this activity 
has continued to be important, particularly for Hindi, Urdu, Rajasthani, 
Tamil and Sanskrit. 
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Institutional Variety and the Role of Individuals 


If Norman Brown, pioneering in his focus on South Asia as a field 
of study, chose one way to implement that study, leaders at other institutions 
followed him in principle but chose differing paths to achieve that goal 
in consonance with differing intellectual, philosophical, and institutional 
frameworks. Penn may have been a model insofar as the end was 
concerned, but not necessarily in regard to means. This is in keeping 
with the variety of institutional structures in the United States, not the 
least of which is the primary distinction between privately-funded universities 
and those supported by the governments of the individual states. I think 
many people overseas do not realize that we have this basic dichotomy 
between a vast variety of private and a vast variety of government institu- 
tions—50 individual states have 50 different higher education systems. 
In some ways the private universities provide somewhat greater latitude 
for experimentation and are generally more hospitable to programmes 
which take or necessitate a longer range. That is because to a large 
extent they are not subject to annual review and budget allocation by a 
state legislature which is always subject to many competing demands. 


The role of individuals is paramount in dcfining and shaping a new 
approach or new field of study. In the first postwar decade, in the 
developing South Asian field, such individuals were just a handful: the 
Sanskritist, W. Norman Brown, Morris Opler (anthropology) at Cornell ; 
David Mandelbaum. Richard Park at Berkeley ; Henry Hart and Murray 
Fowler at Wisconsin ; Redfield and Singer at Chicago. At Harvard, the 
Sanskritist Danie] Ingalls, latest in a long line of eminent classical Indo- 
logists, saw the need to extend its classical languages into such areas as 
medieval Bengali religious movements, but Harvard has never developed 
any coordinated programme of South Asian studies as at the other univer- 
sities under discussion. 


Of great significance during the first postwar decade of providing 
South Asian studies were the scholars from the subcontinent itself who 
came to teach or otherwise participate in the new programmes, or, in 
fact, to take advanced degrees in such fields as linguistics and anthropology. 
Rockefeller Foundation as well as Fulbright and Department of State grants 
made it possible for eminent Indians and Pakistanis to visit for longer or 
shorter periods. These persons have included the anthropologists M. N. 
Srinivas, Irawati Karve, Surajit Sinha, and Nirmal Kumar Bose; the 
sociologist Y. B. Damle; economists such as D. R. Gadgil and N. V. 
Sovani ; and the historians R. C. Majumdar, S. A. Ikram, I. H. Qureshi, 
and K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. A large contingent of linguists came in the 
fifties to visit and study at a number of American universities. Chief 
among these were S. M. Katre and A.C. Sekhar of Poona’s Deccan College ; 
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N. G. Kalelkar of Baroda and Suniti Kumar Chatterji of the University 
of Calcutta. 


It has been noted that at some of our South Asian study centres 
senior South Asian scholars have made significant contributions and that 
beyond question, the utilization of South Asian visitors, especially at the 
beginning of our South Asia programme has had a felicitous effect upon 
these studies in the United States as a whole. 


After the first period of development, of courst, hundreds of scholars 
from the subcontinent have come and continue tu come under a variety of 
auspices, to advise and criticize and in a myriad of ways to enrich the 
scholarly enterprise that is the study of South Asia. A number of South 
Asians have in fact joined American institutions and now participate as 
Americans in research and teaching on their native lands. This inter- 
nationalization of America’s South Asian studies is a most fortunate 
development. 


Federal and Foundation Funding: NDEA and Ford 


The traditional distance between government and acadenre in the 
United States was drastically reduced by passage of what was called the 
National Defence Education Act (we refer to it as NDEA) in 1958 by 
the U. S. Congress. The NDEA was drafted and passed as part of the 
frantic immediate American reaction to the Sovict feat, on October 4, 1957, 
of launching Sputnik, the first manned spaceship. Sputnik in effect 
launched the NDEA and that legislation has had a lasting impact on the 
teaching of so-called “exotic” languages as Hindi, Bengali, Tamil and Urdu, 
familiar heretofore only to a handful of linguists, World War II veterans, 
or missionaries. 


The NDEA provided federal support of centres for non-western 
studies for language and area instruction. The first seven Centres for 
South Asian studies were set up at Berkeley, Chicago, and Pennsylvania 
in 1959; and Arizona, Cornell, Texas at Austin, and Wisconsin in 1960. 
Another eight were added during the next 14 years, but funding cutbacks 
have reduced the total of 15 to 9 National Resource Centres as of now. 


At about the same time the Ford Foundation entered the picture in 
a very big way. Beginning in 1957, the Ford Foundation let it be known 
that it was becoming interested in international studies. In 1960 and 
1961 it provided very substantial grants to a number of universities. For 
example, a three-year grant of $250,000 to Chicago, given in 1959, was 
followed in 1961 by an impressive nearly $ 2,000,000 for a ten-year South 
Asian Programme. Other South Asia centres were also ably assisted, and 
nation-wide campaigns for hiring new faculty and attracting graduate 
students were put into motion. 
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By all accounts, ihe 1969s were the glory days of development and 
saw the entrenchment of South Asian studies in a number of American 
universities. The institutionalization of our field within American academic 
life then began to be possible. 


Establishment of the Association of Asian Studies, 1957, and the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, 1961 


In addition to Sputnik, 1957 seems to be a year of very great 
significance. It was then that the inclusion of a small group of South 
Asianists into the Far Eastern Association transformed that body into the 
Association for Asian Studies. I realize that the American Oriental Society 
is an old body in which there has been a lot of interest in India, but I 
am not going to deal with it here because it has, by and large, been very 
much smaller and much more restrictive in scope than the Association 
for Asian Studies, which I should like to highlight. One of the first acts 
of the new AAS was to establish a Committee on South Asia. And, this 
Committee lost no time in helping to sponsor two important conferences 
that very year : the first was “Introducing India in Liberal Education” which 
drew 67 participants from all over the nation to the University of Chicago 
in May. It was presided over by Milton Singer. The second pivotal 
conference of 1957 was the Conference on American Library Resources 
on Southern Asia, held and co-sponsored by the Library of Congress. The 
story of the provision of adequate library resources for the burgeoning 
field of South Asian studics is a long one and one that deserves more 
coverage than 1 can give it in the present context. 


As mentioned earlier, W. Norman Brown had long had a dream of 
establishing an institute in India that would provide resourccs and all 
manner of support for Americans doing research in the field. And, in 
the late fifties that dream came closer to realization. It actually came to 
pass after protracted negotiations and discussions in 1961. In October 1961 
the American Institute of Indian Studies was incorporated with fifteen 
universities as charter members. There are now 48 members. Appropriate- 
ly, to crown his long career, Norman Brown became the Institute’s first 
president and served in that post until 1971. Ainslie Embree was then 
the president, followed by Edward C. Dimock, Jr., who until 1986 has 
been the president. Under Dimock’s stewardship the Institute has consoli- 
dated its position as the premier supporting organization for American 
research in India. Joseph Elder of the University of Wisconsin succeeds 
Dimock in this challenging position. 

Since this is not the place for extended discussion of the Institute, let 
me just say that it has in its first 25 years grown to 48 institutional members. 
Most of its resources are directed to support individual study and research 
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in India. But it has in addition established the Centre for Art and 
Archaeology (including a pioneering photographic archive) at Varanasi, 
and is supporting the preparation of the massive Encyclopedia of Indian 
Temple Architecture under Michael Meister, In 1982, it set up the Archives 
and Research Centre for Ethnomusicology in New Delhi and Poona; and 
it has sponsored a number of important publications including American 
Studies in the Anthropology of India, Kal@darsana : American Studies in 
the Art of India, and Studies of South India, an Anthology of Recent 
Research and Scholarship, which has just come off the press. And it will 
put on a major exhibit of books by Americans on India, opening in New 
Delhi in April, 1986. 


The Library of Congress “PL 480” Acquisitions Programme, 1962 


If 1961 saw the establishment of the long-hoped for American Institute, 
it was also the year for a momentous turn in the question of all-important 
library support tor South Asian Studies in the U. S. 


The 1957 Conference on American Library Resources on Southern 
Asia had led to the coordination of Library of Congress and research library 
efforts to set up a national acquisitions programme. This was the so-called 
“PL 480” Library Programme. This acquisitions programme used U. S.- 
owned rupees which had accrued from the sale during the 1950s period of 
scarcity of agricultural materials to India. Beginning in 1962 a dozen U. S. 
research libraries initially received sets of publications—in all languages and 
on most subjects—collected, processed and shipped by a new Library of 
Congress Field Office in New Delhi. Later more libraries joined to receive 
full or partial sets of publications. 1n 1986, as the rupee-funded programme 
comes to an end, over 30 libraries were participating. 


Let me here summarize the major benefits of this library programme. 
in close to a quarter-century, the LC-administered South Asian programmes 
have provided over 161,000 monographic titles to libraries which chose 
“comprehensive” participation, and they offered nearly 14,000 serial titles 
from which participants could choose what they need. These statistics 
bave been compiled by the University of Chicago Library’s South Asia 
Department and cover the period 1962 to 1985. I am grateful to my 
successor James Nye for supplying me with the latest data. Chicago has 
accepted for its collections over 147,000 of the monographs sent, (that is 
about 91%—some had proved to be duplicates or out of scope for Chicago) 
and a very large number of serials. These publications are in well over 30 
languages and in most fields of study and represent acquisitions from all 
six major nations in the subcontinent. About a third of the monographs 
are in English, Twelve per cent are in Hindi, with the score of other 
languages represented by smaller percentages. 
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These LC foreign acquisitions programmes for South Asia have 
exceeded by far the hopes and plans of those who daringly proposed co- 
operative LC-research library action in those late 1950s. Not only has 
LC’s own rich collection been further enriched, but a respectable number 
of US universities have found it possible to mount a most impressive array 
of teaching and research programmes based on a most substantial resource 
base. The quarter-century of collecting has finally begun to provide South 
Asian Studies with a really solid foundation from which to venture in 
coming years into as yet undreamt of directions. 


SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES IN HUMANISTIC DISCIPLINES 


Indo-Aryan Languages and Literatures 


I shall now proceed to a review of trends in scholarship by discipline. 
The two major groups of disciplines relevant to this study are the humanities 
and the social sciences. Here, though, I restrict myself to the humanities. 
Within the humanities I shall deal first with Indo-Aryan languages and 
literatures. Since Professor Rosane Rocher discusses in detail the recent 
trends in Sanskrit scholarship throughout the United State, 1 should refrain 
from saying very much except that with the establishment of NDEA Centres 
beginning in 1959, the great upsurge in the study of modern languages led 
to Sanskrit also becoming increasingly popular as an object of study and 
in its role as the common lexical reservoir for so many of the modern 
languages. And as the study of Indian religions and philosophies has 
blossomed from the 1960s on, the need for the study of Sanskrit further 
developed as students explored an increasingly wide array of texts. Sanskrit 
as the vehicle of India’s vast array of classical, epic and dramatic literature 
soon brought about studics and translations of Sanskrit literature for its 
own sake. Prominent among the results of this trend are J. A. B. van 
Buitenen’s translation into English of a substantial part of the Mahabharata 
and the remarkable team effort at Berkeley under the leadership of Robert 
Goldman which has resulted in their translation of the Ramayana. 


Hindi is of course the most widespread language in South Asian teaching 
and research in North America. While most students do not get much 
beyond the intermediate level at best, a small but very significant number 
have advanced to do sophisticated study and translation of a wide variety 
of both modern and medieval Hindi writers. This represents immense 
progress from just thirty years ago when we were still experimenting with 
ways to teach anthropologists and political scientists enough simple Hindi 
to aid them in field work. To progress from “Hindustani” to Hindi can 
be seen as a significant step. Now our scholars have produced many studies 
of Tulsidas, Surdas and Mirabai, alongside work on popular religious 
publications in Hindi of vrats and kathas, together with the qissa genre, 
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oral epics in dialects of Rajasthan and Bundelkhand and so forth. Fortunate- 
ly, the early over-concentration on one author—Premchand—has given way 
to work on many other authors, both major and minor, and on a lot of 
regional writers. I believe that the proliferation of interest in the literature, 
and the incredibly widened scope of studies has been supported, if not caused, 
by the availability in our libraries of the cream of Hindi publishing of the 
past 25 years. According to the Chicago statistics, close to 20,000 Hindi 
titles have been sent from the New Delhi LC Field Office since 1962. And 
of these 20,000 probably close to two-thirds are belles lettres, so that literary 
studies are very well served and Americans are beginning to exploit this 
treasure. 


Urdu has also developed and is one of the four major international 
languages in South Asia (in addition to Tamil, Bengali and Panjabi) and 
has, of course, an importance in historical, political and socio-cultural 
studies in both India and Pakistan. Long considered, though mistakenly, 
chiefly as a language of Pakistan, it has suffered unfortunately in the United 
States from the same generally lesser interest of American scholars with 
most things Pakistani. It is of course a major literary language in India 
also, and there are now signs of increasingly vigorous life for Urdu studies 
in the major programmes at Chicago, Arizona, Berkeley and Minnesota ; 
at McGill, British Columbia, Harvard, Columbia, and Pennsylvania there 
has been important, though sporadic, work on Urdu. 


As one of the really significant developments since 1962, the Library 
of Congress programme has sent to many US libraries a large number 
of publications in Urdu from both India and Pakistan. And this has 
been during a period when interchange of books and journals was not 
possible between the two countries. So this means that study of Urdu 
literature of the past quarter-century can now be carried on in the US 
probably better than in South Asia itself. 


Just a few words about the Bengali language and literature programme. 
Bengali is of course another major transnational language. It is surprising, 
though, that more Americans have not chosen to study Bengali. It is 
routinely taught at less than half-a-dozen centres and even there gets small 
enrollments. Bengali got off to a propitious start in 1958-59 with a special 
Rockefeller Foundation grant to the University of Chicago for language 
instruction and purchase of books on the Bengal region and in Bengali, 
and has continued to be an important component of the Chicago programme. 
Anthropologists, historians and political scientists at Chicago and elsewhere, 
have learned and used Bengali in their research. Desvite small student 
enrollments today, some 150 American scholars in both humanities and 
social scicnces evince some interest in West Bengal and Bangladesh (making 
the Bengal cultural-linguistic region the South Asian area of greatest 
American scholarly interest) and the periodic Bengal Studies Conference 
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routinely attracts substantial participation. Resources for the study of 
Bengali literature abound. Chicago added about 12,000 titles since 1962 
to an already strong retrospective collection built with Rockefeller funding. 


Turning to other languages, we have paid, unfortunately, relatively 
little attention to teaching and research in Punjabi, in Marathi and in 
Gujarati. While there are probably good reasons for all of that, I cannot 
go into them at this point. The recent efflorescence of Rajasthan as the 
focus of a broad spectrum of scholarly interests has brought about studv of 
several Rajasthani dialects, both medieval and modern. Linguistic analysis 
and the preparation of teaching materials is underway at Berkeley and at 
Chicago. and given the lively auspicious start of the Rajasthan Studies 
Group, it seems likely that Rajasthan language and literature will undergo 
something of a boom. 


Sinhala, one of the three official languages of Sri Lanka hardly figures 
at all on the American scene. It has been taught from time to time and 
while teaching materials are available, very few of the several dozen scholars 
with interest in Sri Lanka approach thcir subject through this language. 


Dravidian Languages and Literatures 


I should just make a few remarks about work on the Dravidian 
languages in the United States. American study of modern Tamil got its 
first push from the federally funded programmes of the carly 1960s. Tamil, 
both for India and Sri Lanka, has since been used bv historians, anthrono- 
logists and political scientists in a wide variety of dissertations, books, 
and articles. In fact. Tamil Nadu, the Tamil region par excellence, has 
come to be second only to Bengal as the most popular regional focus for 
American scholars. ‘The study of ancient and medieval Tamil texts is now 
coming into its own with some outstanding translations alreadv nublished, 
and many more in the works The American Jnstitute of Indian Studies 
has for many years maintained a language learning centre for Tamil in 
association with the University of Madurai, and one of the University of 
Wisconsin's College year in India programmes focuses on Tamil and is held 
at the Madurai Kamraj University. 


Telugu, unfortunately, does not get the attention it should considering 
the importance of that region, and of the very large number of people who 
speak it. Only one centre offers Telugu for other than strictly linguistic 
purposes. That very important centre is at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. There V. Narayana Rao directs important work in medieval 
and modern Telugu literatures. Wisconsin also runs one of its overseas 
programmes in Andhra Pradesh on the campus of Waltair University. 

For whatever reasons, to date Kannada and Malayalam have been 
virtually neglected by American scholars, Only a handful, chiefly linguists 
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and anthropologists, have become acquainted with these major languages. 
However, Tulu, a language with a million or so speakers in North Kanara 
District has attracted quite a lot of attention recently by scholars interested 
in kinship, folklore, and the local dance-drama_ tradition—yaksagana. 
Again, library resources for these languages and their literatures are now 
very impressive in the United States. 


Munda and Tibetan Studies 


I should just quickly mention that the Munda tribal languages of 
east-central India and the Austroasiatic language group as a whole has 
been the focus of intensive study by a number of American scholars for a 
couple of decades. Basic research into these languages involves reconstruc- 
tion of Proto-Munda culture based on linguistic data from the modern 
languages. 


There is a surprising amount of work on Tibet and Tibetan nowadays 
in the United States. And the Tibetan studies are backed up by a massive 
collection of about 5,000 volumes covering Tibetan literature from the 8th 
century to the present which has come to selected university libraries 
under the auspices of the Library of Congress’ field office in New Delhi. 


History of Religion 


I shall proceed to make a few remarks about the academic study of 
South Asian religions which has long been a staple on American campuses. 
This was spurred and supported in the days before World War II by two 
major groups composed of, first, those involved with classical Indology, 
the religion of the Vedas and Upanishads, and of Buddhism ; and second, 
those who needed to know what religions in the subcontinent were all 
about the better to carry out Christian missionary activities. Persons in 
the first group were very few in number and were mostly Sanskritists, 
inclined toward textual studies or the comparative study of deities, for 
example, in ancient India, Iranian, and Greek religion. The second 
group was larger. Many who went to spread their Christian message 
sought out instruction in comparative religion in University divinity 
schools or in denominational colleges. The needs of missionaries for 
simplistic outlines of Hindu or Buddhist thought and practice definitely 
coloured if not determined both what got taught and what they learned. 
Many pre-war high quality scholarly works by a small number of American 
missionaries of Indian sects or movements were often accompanied by 
apologetic chapters relating the sect or movement under discussion to 
Christianity, showing perhaps where it would be most susceptible to 
conversion. 


Postwar interest in Indian religions has increased dramatically and 
its emphasis has greatly changed. In terms of numbers, the 1951 Joint 


Committee Report which identified a total of 160 scholars with any interest 
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at all in Southern Asia estimated that some 10 (6%) had interests in Indian 
philosophy and religion. By contrast, out of 1,900 South Asianists 
identified in 1980, over 150 claim these fields (about 8%, but the absolute 
number is quite respectable). Statistics such as these tend to lump together 
religion and philosophy, but perusal of course-offerings and publications 
clearly demonstrate far higher numbers for religion than for philosophy. 
In Canada, studies of South Asian religion account for 25% of discipline 
interest among their South Asianists, that is some 50 persons in religion and 
8 in philosophy. 

The subjects of study for historians of religion have become increasingly 
varied since World War II. Studies of texts, beliefs, symbols, and rituals 
of classical Hinduism, Buddhism, and the other major South Asian religious 
traditions have now been joined by studies of regional and sub-regional 
manifestations of religion, as well as folk, village, and so-called “primitive” 
or tribal forms. In addition, sacred communities, sacred persons and 
the genre of sacred biography, sacred time and place, are all subjects of 
North American scholaily attention. 


Historians of religion increasingly use anthropological studies if not 
methods, and explore the literatures of medicval as well as modern forms 
of the regional languages. Field work and participant observation are now 
all but essential. Historians of religion and anthropologists of religion are 
moving away from textual studics into contextual studies, and perhaps 
judging from a panel at the most recent mecting (1985) of the American 
Academy of Religion, “Beyond Text and Context”. In all this the line 
between humanistic and social science approaches is very blurred. No 
longer can a South Asianist historian of religion work solely with texts. 
He or she must and usually docs, carry on research in the field. Serious 
questions arc in fact being raised about the boundaries and methodologies 
of the “new” history of South Asian religions. 


The 1969 Report of the Committec on South Asia quotes Padmanabhe 
Jaini as submitting in his statement that translation and interpretation of 
Indian religious literature virtually stops with the Upanishads. The 
cardinal sources for theistic Hinduism, he continues, are the Puranas, little 
studied by modern scholars and either untranslated or available only in 
antiquated or inadequate European translations. The fact that in 1982 
a back-to-back panel on the Puranas could be held at the Wisconsin 
Conference on South Asia, and that in 1985 at the University of Wisconsin 
a four-day seminar on the Puranas, held as part of the Festival of India 
celebration, cculd be conducted, shows dramatically what advances have 
been made in discovering and presenting sources for the study of Indic 
civilization. 

One of the most pronounced developments of recent years, emerging 
out of American study of Tamil and other non-Indo-Aryan languages has 
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been the study of religion in the non-Sanskritic traditions of the subconti- 
nent. In addition to welcome new work on South Asian Islam (studies of 
Sufism, pirs and the like) South India has provided the locus of burgeon- 
ing research, symbolized by the Conference on Religion in South India. 
The CRSI was established by a group of American scholars who had deve- 
joped an interest in the distinctive tracitions of Hinduism in South India. 
Its members, drawn from a number of disciplines (including anthropology, 
philosophy, religious studies) assemble annually to discuss specific or 
general topics. These are chosen by the group and developed into a 
workshop format coordinated by a programme organizer designated for 
the following year’s meeting. 


While individual scholars of South Asian religions are distributed all 
over the US and Canada, Harvard (with its Centre for the Study of World 
Religions) and Chicago (with its strong programme in the history of 
religion within the Divinity School) provide the two largest concentrations 
of such specialists in the US, and McMaster University in Canada boasts 
a similar concentration across the border. 


To date North American scholars have tended to focus on some aspect 
of Hindu religious belief, practice or behavior, with only recently developing 
interest in Islam. Studics of the Jaina tradition, of Sikhism and of indigen- 
ous Indian Christianity are only just now developing as serious subjects. 
The neo-Buddhism of Ambedkar’s followers has so far been treated mainly 
in political and sociological terms. 


Philosophy 


Philosophy, a discipline with neither audio nor visual appeal, and 
basically an essentially cerebral activity, has had a small but devoted 
following in North America. Some practitioners of this esoteric craft are 
transplanted Indians, Brahmans who now live and think in Canada and 
the United States. A few North Americans have taken on this heady 
subject and emerged as interpreters of the East to the West. Chief among 
these is Kari Potter of the University of Washington at Seattle who early 
on saw the need for the establishment of a journal dealing with Indian 
philosophy (this turned out to be the Journal of Indian Philosophy) and a 
bibliography of Indian philosophy which became the first two volumes 
(vols. 1 and 1-A, revised edition) of the mammoth Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophies. This series of volumes, which may reach twenty-two, if 
not more, as the proposed outline is filled in, includes Jaina, Mahayana 
Buddhist, and several “sectarian” Hindu systems. The goal is to present 
the contents of the philosophical texts, school by school, and system by 
system in summary form—translation of the texts, arranged in chronological 
order so that the user will see the development of thought. The whole is 
aimed primarily at philosophers in general, secondarily at Sanskeitists and 
Indologists. The hope is to provide a corpus of materials that will integrate 
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through succinct translations into English, Indian thought systems into the 
more general field of philosophy in general. This basic research will have 
implications for many disciplines involved in South Asian studies. This 
is another example of an exemplary bi-national effort, and one that Norman 
Brown, its first enthusiastic supporter and author of the Foreword to the 
first volume, would have been immensely proud of. 


Art History 


While a small number of American scholars have long been interested 
in the classical art of India—Buddhist art of Gandhara and Mathura and 
Ajanta, some Hindu sculpture and to some extent Mughal and Rajput 
painting—it is only in the last twenty years that South Asianists have 
vastly expanded their interest in the classical and medieval art of the 
subcontinent. By some estimates there are now well over a hundred 
Americans who claim South Asian art history as their speciality. Between 
1970 and 1980, the field of art history is reported to have jumped from 
10th in rank of disciplines in US South Asian studies to Sth, making it the 
second highest ranking among humanistic disciplines after the history of 
religion. To date, a much lower proportion of Canadian scholars appears 
to have entered this field in comparison with their colleagues across the 
border. 


The range of studies that American art historians have carried out is 
very wide. To give some idea of this breadth 1 have looked at the volume 
Kaladarsana: American Studies in the Art of India published in 1981. 
This work, sponsored by the American Institute of Indian Studies, was 
devised as one of several to “illustrate the expansion of scholarly knowledge 
of India in the United States” as Joanna Williams, the editor, states in 
her introduction. And she comments that “during the last fifteen years, in 
fact, the corpus of Indian images and monuments with which foreign 
scholars are familiar has vastly expanded.” Several factors have been 
responsible for this: the availability of fcllowships for field work from 
the American Institute of Indian Studies and other agencies ; the increased 
accessibility of images and architectural structures through the comprehensive 
photographic archive maintained at the Varanasi Centre for Art and 
Archaeology established by the AIIS (with copies of the Centre’s holdings 
deposited in a parallel archive at the University of Pennsylvania) ; and 
the acquisition for American libraries of a huge number of relevant books 
and journals through the LC foreign acquisitions programme since 1962. 
Art historians have ventured far and wide in India to sites often very distant 
from the museums of their previous study. The use of photography by 
individual field workers has pretty well revolutionized the study of sculpture 
and architecture in situ. Inexpensive colour film of high resolution and 
reasonably priced lightweight and sophisticated equipment have opened up 
untold wonders of Indian art for scholarly scrutiny and general appreciation. 
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Americans have recently pursued studies of the ever popular miniature. 
painting from all over north India, with historical work on the schools of 
painting as well as individual artists. Iconography is now being seen 
not merely in the sense of identifying images, labelling them, but in placing 
them within the context of a cult or system of belief. Temples are now 
being looked at within their historical period and region, as well as their 
style ; heretofore they were seen in disembodied fashion. And Williams 
notes that Americans are looking at the relationship between art and ideas, 
and associating aesthetic ideas from literature with sculpture, for example. 
Many scholars have begun to investigate the role of the patron in shaping 
a work of art, and the Mughul period is particularly productive for this 
study. Some have looked at Shah Jahan’s interweaving of political and 
religious considerations in the construction of buildings he commissioned. 
Concerns with more exact chronology are leading many scholars to draw 
upon such fields as numismatics and paleography. Ephemeral and popular 
art have been the focus of study for several : contemporary wall-painting, 
the colourful figures which adorn rickshas and lorries ; and the rangoli and 
other designs and pictures on the ground are seen both as part of ritual and 
as an art form in its own right. 


Performing Arts: Music 


Performing arts, a cluster of fields of study that includes music, dance, 
dance-drama, martial arts, theatre, puppetry, and the film were not even 
mentioned in the 1951 Joint Committee’s Survey and Plan. They only 
got brief notice in the 1962 and 1969 reports on resources for South Asian 
studies. By 1985, though, all these disciplines have achieved a legitimate 
place within South Asian studies in America, have produced a number 
of highly-acclaimed dissertations, books and articles, and true to their 
name, have presented a wide variety of performances by both Americans 
and visiting South Asian nationals. The Festival of India, 1985-86, in its 
listing of events testifies to the range of offerings designed to increase 
American understanding and awareness of Indian civilization. Popular 
presentation and scholarly study of the performing arts are truly going hand 
in hand, one stimulating the other. 


Music is by far the most popular of the performing arts for Americans 
to study. Of the close to one hundred South Asianists who report scholarly 
interest in music, there are some two dozen specialists, many of whom 
teach in one or other of half a dozen campuses (chief among these are 
Wesleyan University, University of California both at Los Angeles and at 
Berkeley, and University of Washington at Seattle). This is a remarkable 
advance in just twenty years when Indian music was scarcely noticed at all. 


Starting in the sixties with research on South Indian music through 
the study of particular instruments, Wesleyan University in Connecticut 
was the first place to assemble a faculty and attract graduate students. 
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Through his path-breaking study of the mrdafiga (the chief South Indian 
drum) Robert Brown provided an entrée to the theory and practice of the 
metric system and improvisational techniques that are basic to classical 
South Indian, or Carnatic, music. Others at Wesleyan such as the late 
Jon Higgins with his study of the music of the Bharat Natyam dance style, 
and his own highly acclaimed performance of Carnatic vocal music, 
continued to concentrate on the distinctive styles and instruments of South 
India, particularly of the Tamil and Telugu regions. 


By the 1970s, Americans turned to northern India and began to look 
at the characteristic genres and ragas of Hindustani music. Dissertations 
and theses have been, and are being done, at UCLA, Berkeley, Washington, 
and Hlinois on forms and styles such as thumri, ghazal, and khyal. One 


student has recently completed a serious study of filmi git, the music of the 
Indian film world. 


Americans have very recently opened up a new area of research into 
the varieties of South Asian music. This is the broad range of folk and 
tribal music in India’s countryside. Partially in support of this new scholarly 
thrust the AILS has established its Archives and Research Centre for 
Ethnomusicology (ARCE) in New Delhi and Poona. This bi-national 
enterprise promises to bring the study of Indian music into the new 
technological age of accurate and scientific documentation. The depositing 
of tapes made in the ficld, and the ready exchange of information between 
Indian and American scholars through this centre will greatly facilitate 
study, research, and publication. Special arrangements have recently been 
made for the Library of Congress Field Office in New Delhi to supply 
copies of specialized books in all South Asian languages on anthropology, 


folklore, music, and the other performing arts to the ARCE library at the 
Deccan College in Poona. 


Other Pcrforming Arts 


The other rubrics under the general head of “Performing Arts” are 
not of course as separated and mutually exclusive as their labels—western 
labels—would imply. In South Asia, music merges into dance, which 
merges into street theatre or the cinema. Puppets and story tellers and 
rituals somehow take one back to or perhaps emerge from painting. The 
field of performing arts therefore poses many questions of scholarly interest 


to Americans and provides us with insights into how a different civiliazation 
views activities in ways different from our own. 


The performing arts force us to pay attention to regional, sub-regional 
and folk-regional forms, presented in a wide variety of languages and in 
TMany media. American scholars have just begun to look at this rich 


\apestry and to single out this or that detail for study. Where regional 
art forms are concermed, competence in the relevent language, languages, 
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or dialects is all-important and must be gained. This American scholars 
seem willing and able to do. Sanskrit may be the key to the Great Tradi- 
tion's Natya Shastra of Bharata, but it does not suffice for looking into the 
tradition of bhavai, kuchipudi, terukutta, nautanki, tamasha, yaksagana, 
chhau, jatra or other similar local or regional performance genres. 


It should be clear by now that India’s rich cultural fabric has opened 
up to many American scholars exciting new topics for research. This 
research overlaps and depends on research in folklore, history, religion and 
anthropology in addition to the arts, and in many ways again reflects the 
necessity for exploring truly interdisciplinary approaches to this important 
segment of South Asian culture. The increased exposure of Americans, 
both the general public and the scholarly community, to India’s performing 
arts during the Festival of India must surely serve to increase the number 
of students who take up this field for advanced study. 


Cinema 


In terms of South Asian popular culture, the Indian film industry, 
which is the world’s largest, mirrors the hopes and fantasies of an enormous 
population and creates models and aspirations. Productions from Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta, and the other regional centres thus play an important 
part in Indian life and deserve scholarly attention. Videocassettes of Indian 
films are now readily available in the US, and film scripts are often published 
in paperbacks. To date at least two major universities are offering courses 
on the Indian cinema, both the popular and the art forms. These are 
the University of California at Berkeley and the University of Chicago. 


Summary 


While this presentation is limited to the humanities, if we include the 
social sciences in a review, there is little doubt that today there is more 
Serious teaching and research on South Asia in all its aspects in North 
America than anywhere else in the world outside the subcontinent, possibly 
even than in all other centres of study combined. The numbers are impres- 
sive: of institutions, courses, faculty and students. And judging from 
bibliographies, the amount of writing that has come out as books and articles 
is very substantial. N. Gerald Barrier has organized the up-coming exhibit, 
“US Publishing on India, 1930-1985”, featuring over 1,700 titles for display 
in India, plus an annotated bibliography of some 4,600 books, promise to 
provide a dramatic demonstration of American intellectual involvement in 
things South Asian. Since a large proportion of these publications will 
have been done under the auspices of the American Institute of Indian 
Studies, this is a fitting way to help celebrate the Institute’s twenty-fifth 
birthday. And as with so much South Asian research over the past 30 
years, the Ford Foundation once again has come through with a special 
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grant to support this project. After the display in New Delhi in April 
1986, the items will be placed in the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library. 

This corpus of literature—the visible end products of research— 
demonstrates an ever increasing range of scholarly concern and of experi- 
mentation with what must surely be the most characteristic American 
approach, the interdisciplinary. It cannot of course be said that every 
book and article published in the past 40 years is for the ages—far from 
it. But among the many thousand works that represent the first two 
generations of broad-based writing on South Asia by Americans, there are 
many that can stand the test of time, and that are constantly quoted 
or referred to, that have achieved an international repute—that are in fact, 
already classics. From now on, based on the 25 year accumulation in the 
U. S. of outstanding library resources, and with the coming into print of 
research by more and more younger American scholars, we can look 
forward to continued publication, probably at even a higher level of 
sophistication and quality. 
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SANSKRIT AND RELATED STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES : 
1960—1985 
ROSANE ROCHER 


The purpose of this paper is to trace the expansion of Sanskrit studies 
in the United States in the past twenty-five years, and to situate them in 
the several contexts that nurtured and fostered them. While related fields, 
such as modern and medieval languages, religion and philosophy, and 
Indian culture generally, are touched upon, the focus is on Sanskrit in its 
intellectual and academic setting. The intention here is not to survey 
research trends, nor to describe individual scholars’ careers, but to discover 
patterns of growth and the processes by which Sanskrit has become a part 
of the educational fabric at an increasing number of American Institutions 
of higher learning. 

The primary data on which this account is based are responses received 
to questionnaires sent to more than 250 scholars nationwide. Library 
research and a general knowledge of the field did not always provide suffi- 
cient data when questionnaires failed to elicit responses. All efforts at 
exhaustiveness notwithstanding, it is also probable that some scholars were 
not contacted, who should have been. It is hoped, nevertheless, that, in 
spite of unavoidable omissions, this survey may be taken as a valid indi- 
cation of the institutional growth of Sanskrit studies in the United States 
in the past twenty-five years. 


In 1960, when the period covered by this survey began, the state 
of Sanskrit studies in the United States was essentially the following. 
Franklin Edgerton had retired from YALE University. Paul Thieme, who 
had been Yale for five years, was returning to Germany. The dean of 
American Indologists was W. Norman Brown, at the University of PENN- 
SYLVANIA. A second major figure was Murray B. Emeneau, at the 
University of CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, who was engaged in both 
Sanskrit and Dravidian linguistics. Paul-Emile Dumont was at the end 
of his career at JOHNS HOPKINS University. Daniel H. H. Ingalls was 
in mid career at HARVARD University. A young Dutch Sanskritist, 
J. A. B. van Buitenen, had recently joined George V. Bobrinskoy at the 
University of CHICAGO. At COLUMBIA University a recent Ph.D. 
from Pennsylvania, Royal W. Weiler, assured instruction in Sanskrit. At 
a few other universities Sanskrit was taught by scholars, mostly linguists, 
for whom Sanskrit did not constitute a primary focus for research. This 
Situation was to change dramatically in the following twenty-five years. 
The Tradition of Sanskrit Studies 

Sanskrit studies in the United States go back to the mid nineteenth 
century. YALE was first to offer Sanskrit, in 1841, with Edward E. Salis- 
bury, then, beginning in 1854, with William Dwight Whitney. By 1960, 

Por ‘Notes’ see at the end of article. 
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when this survey begins, Yale knew a period of instability in its Sanskrit 
faculty. After the retirement in 1953 of Franklin Edgerton, who had gone 
to Yale in 1926, after having taught at Pennsylvania, Yale first had Louis 
Renou, who went back to France, then Paul Thieme, who returned to 
Germany. In the early 1960’s the French Southeast Asian scholar Paul 
Mus was in residence for one semester a year. Paul Tedesco, primarily 
a scholar of Iranian, taught Sanskrit along with Stanley Insler, who had 
been one of Thieme’s students at Yale. Other linguists who contributed 
over the years were Isidore Dyen, now retired, and the Indo-Europeanist 
Warren Cowgill, who died prematurely in 1985. The programme has been 
led by Insler, who has a strong Veda and Indo-Iranian orientation. Ste- 
phanie W. Jamison, a student of Insler’s and a Vedic scholar who had 
taught in prior years at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
has joined him on a part-time basis since 1984. The Sanskrit programme is 
encompassed within the Department of Linguistics. The only other scholar 
of Indian studies was Norvin J. Hein, who taught Indian and comparative 
religion at his alma mater from 1950 till his retirement in 1985. 


HARVARD also has a long tradition of Sanskrit studies and, but for 
the last two years of the period covered in this survey, enjoyed the long 
tenure of Daniel H. H. Ingalls. Ingalls, a student of Walter Eugene Clark, 
taught Sanskrit at his alma mater from 1949 till his retirement in 1983. 
He was joined by a number of lecturers over the years, and, since 1978, 
by his student Gary A. Tubb. Since his retirement, instruction in Sanskrit 
has continued with Tubb and with visiting faculty. Other members of 
the Department of Sanskrit and Indian Studies are Masatoshi Nagatomi 
for Tibetan and East Asian Buddhism and, for one semester every year the 
German scholar of Indo-Muslim litcrature Annemarie Schimmel. Harvard 
also has a programme in comparative religion which has a strong Indian 
component with John B. Carman and, till his retirement in 1985, Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith. Diana L. Eck, a student of Carman and Ingalls, has been 
teaching Hinduism and comparative religion since 1975. Parmod Chandra 
represents the fine arts. Harvard also has an unusual resource in the person 
of Mitchell G. Weiss who added a medical degree to a Ph.D. in Sanskrit 
and is a scholar of ancient and modern Indian medicine and psychiatry, 
in the Medical School. 


Other universities that had long traditions of Sanskrit studies have 
been less fortunate. JOHNS HOPKINS was, from 1881 to 1926, a lead- 
ing centre for Sanskrit studies under Maurice Bloomfield, who trained 
Franklin Edgerton and W. Norman Brown. Yet, the Department of Indo- 
logy was dissolved upon the retirement of the Belgian scholar Paul-Ensile 
Dumont, who taught from 1929 till the carly 1960’s. Elementary Sanskrit 
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has since been offered intermittently in the Department of Classics, and’ 
currently by James W. Poultney. 


Sanskrit and South Asian Area Studies 


Area studies, i.e., multidisciplinary programmes that focus on specific 
regions of the world, were first created after the second world war and 
underwent a rapid expansion in the 1960’s.1 Though arca studies empha- 
size modern concerns and highlight the social sciences, in the South Asia 
field the unbroken continuity of India’s great tradition has made for the 
fact that the destinies of Sanskrit and area studies have been linked in the 
American academic context.2_ Not only did major centres for South Asian 
studies blossom at institutions that had prior traditions of Sanskrit studies, 
the expansion of area studies also brought about the introduction or re- 
inforcement of Sanskrit studies in a number of programmes. 


The first centre for South Asian studies and the prototype for similar 
centres in the United States and abroad was established at the University 
of PENNSYLVANIA in 1947. It was a creation of the Sanskritist W. 
Norman Brown. Brown, who hac spent his youth in India and who was 
more interested in modern South Asia than was the norm among Sanskrit 
scholars, created a model centre for multidisciplinary studies of South Asia, 
a centre that encompassed both the humanities and the social sciences. 
At Pennsylvania South Asian area studies developed from an existing 
strength in classical Sanskrit studies. By the same token Sanskrit studies 
have been buttressed by an influx of scholars in allied disciplines. Sanskrit 
studies also benefited from the longevity of tenure of core faculty. W. 
Norman Brown, who succeeded Franklin Edgerton when the latter went 
to Yale, had a forty-year long career at Pennsylvania, from 1926 to 1966. 
His successor Ludo Rocher, brought from Belgium in 1966, is due to retire 
only in 1996. Pennsylvania was able to enlarge its Sanskrit faculty at the 
same time as expanding related studies, and to keep on new personnel 
for extendec carcers. Ernest Bender, a student of Brown’s, was added 
for Sanskrit and middle Indo-Aryan in 1950. George Cardona, brought 
in 1960 to teach Hindi and other modern languages, now teaches linguistics 
and Indian grammar, and is best known for his studies of the Paninian 
tradition. Royal W. Weiler, a student of Brown’s who had taught at 
Columbia in prior years, returned in 1965 to teach Sanskrit and Indian 
civilization, but retired early in 1979. Rosane Rocher, who entered the 
programme in 1970 to teach Hindi, now teaches Sanskrit and is currently 
serving as the director of the centre for South Asian studies. Positions’ in 
allied disciplines were created in the 1960's. Each time, a primary crite- 
tion when selecting new faculty for disciplines such as philosophy, religion, 
even art and modern languages and literatures, was whether candidates 
could tap essential textual material in Sanskrit. A position in Indian 
Philosophy created in 1962 was first occupied, until 1969, by Sengaku 
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Mayeds, = stadent of Brown’s now back in Japan ; then for one year by 
Bimal K. Matilal, a Ph.D. from Harvard now in England ; and for three 
years by Ernst Steinkeliner, now back in Austria. It became stabilized 
in 1973 with the German scholar Wilhelm Halbfass. A position in religion 
created in 1966 first brought Charles S. J. White, a scholar of medieval 
bhakti now at American University, and since 1972 Guy R. Welbon, who 
had successively taught at the Universities of Rochester anc Minnesota. 
Also firmly grounded in Sanskrit are faculty in modern languages and 
literatures Surendra K. Gambhir and Peter Gaeffke. V. S. Rajam repre- 
sents Tamil language and literature, both modern and classical, while 
Franklin C. Southworth focuses on modern languages and sociolinguistics. 
A position in art created in 1950 was occupied till 1969 by the dean of 
Indian art historians Stella Kramrisch, then by Clifford R. Jones, a Ph.D. 
from Pennsylvania, and since 1976 by Michael W. Meister, all of whom 
were trained in Sanskrit. David A. Utz, who anchors the publication pro- 
gramme of the centre for South Asian studies, is a scholar of Indian and 
Iranian, and joins Victor H. Mair, Kenneth L. Kraft, and E. Dale Saun- 
ders in focusing on Central and East Asian Buddhism. The centrality of 
Sanskrit within South Asian studies is acknowledged with the selection of 
Ludo Rocher as the first incumbent of the W. Norman Brown Professor- 
ship of South Asian Studies created in 1981. Pnnsylvania was host, in 
1984, to the first World Sanskrit Conference to have been held in the 
western hemisphere. The convener, Emest Bender, serves as the American 
delegate to the International Association of Sanskrit Studies. 


The second multidisciplinary centre for South Asian studies was 
created at the University of CHICAGO in 1955 under the direction of 
a committee led by the anthropologist Milton Singer and the linguist and 
Sanskritist George V. Bobrinskoy.* In 1957, the watershed year that 
witnessed the first organized push for area studies at the national level, 
J. A. B. van Buitenen, a young Sanskrit scholar from the Netherlands, 
joined Chicago, first as a research associate, and two years later as a faculty 
member. Further strength was added in 1973 when Edwin M. Gerow, a 
student of van Buitenen’s and a scholar of Indian poetics who had suc- 
cessively taught at the Universities of Rochester and Washington, joined 
the faculty to teach Sanskrit and Indian civilization. Van Buitenen, who 
died prematurely in 1979, has not been replaced at a senior level, save for 
a short span by the philosopher Bimal K. Matilal, now back at Oxford. 
Instruction in Sanskrit was provided in part by visiting faculty and now 
rests primarily with Paul J. Griffiths, a young scholar of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, and David L. Gitomer, a student of literature who is working 
toward a Ph.D. from Columbia University. Allied fields are represented 
by Ronald B. Inden in ancient history and Carol R. Bolon in art. Modern 
languages and literatures are taught by an extensive faculty that includes 
Kali C. Bahl, Norman Cutler, Edward C. Dimock, Colin P. Masica, C. M. 
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Naim, A. K. Ramanujan, Clinton Seely, and Norman H. Zide. The centre 
for South Asian studies is currently directed by the political scientist Suza- 
nne H. Rudolph. The recent succession of James H. Nye, who is working 
toward a Ph.D. in Sanskrit from the University of Wisconsin-Madison, to 
the position of South Asia librarian long occupied by Maureen L. Patter- 
son results in added emphasis on Sanskrit texts and bibliography. Chicago 
also has a tradition of comparative religious studies formerly represented 
by Mircea Eliade and Charles Long, to whom Wendy D. O'Flaherty suc- 
ceeded in 1978, O’Flaherty’s primary interest lies in Hinduism, while 
Frank E. Reynolds and Joseph Kitagawa are scholars of Buddhism in 
South and Southeast Asia and East Asia, respectively. 


Like Pennsylvania, the University of CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 
has a long tradition of Sanskrit studies and has enjoyed extended tenures 
by its primary Indologists. Murray B. Emeneau, a student of Edgerton’s 
at Yale, came in 1940, succeeding Arthur W. Ryder, and remained for a 
teaching career of more than thirty years. His successor Robert P. Gold- 
man, a specialist of the epics, has been at Berkeley since 1972. Barend A. 
van Nooten, a student of Emeneau’s functions from the Department of 
Linguistics, as Emeneau did, while Goldman’s primary affiliation is with 
the Department of South and Southeast Asian Studies, to which his student 
Sally Sutherland has recently been added. George L. Hart, who previ- 
ously taught at Wisconsin-Madison, continues the Tamil side of Emeneau 
and his tradition of joint Dravidian and Sanskrit studies. Religion and 
philosophy are represented by J. Frits Staal, who holds a Ph.D. from 
the University of Madras and concentrates on Hinduism, and by 
Padmanabh S. Jaini, who holds a Ph.D. from the University of London 
and focuses on Jainism and Buddhism. Joanna Williams teaches the 
history of art. The centre for South Asian studies is currently directed 
by Bruce R. Pray, a scholar of Urdu language and literature. 


COLUMBIA University likewise had a long tradition of Sanskrit 
Studies onto which South Asian area studies could be grafted. Sanskrit 
underwent a period of instability in the mid 1960's, after Royal W. Weiler, 
who had taught from 1956 to 1963, returned to his alma mater, Pennsyl- 
vania. After several visiting appointments Alex Wayman, a scholar of 
Buddhism who formerly taught at Wisconsin-Madison, became professor 
of Sanskrit in 1967. He was joined a year later by Theodore Riccardi, 
@ scholar of Sanskrit and Nepali who has served as director of the centre 
for South Asian studies since 1976, except for two years, from 1980 to 
1982, when he held the post of Counselor for Cultural Affairs at the U. S. 
Embassy in New Delhi. Sanskrit and Indian studies at Columbia are 
buttressed by the resources afforded by an affiliated women’s college, 
BARNARD. Barbara Stoler Miller, a scholar and translator of Sanskrit 
belies lettres, has been on the Barnard faculty since 1968, A position in 
Jndian religion, occupied from 1974 to 1982 by Joel P. Brereton, now 
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et the University of Missouri, is currently held by Brian K. Smith. Both 
Brereton and Smith focus on Vedic religion. Additional strength is expected 
from 1986 onward, with the announced move to Barnard of John S. 
Hawley, a scholar of medieval bhakti currently on the faculty of the 
University of Washington. 

Thus, of the six institutions that have comprehensive centres for South 
Asian studies that currently receive funding from the U.S. Department 
of Education‘ four—PENNSYLVANIA, CHICAGO, BERKELEY, and 
COLUMBIA—have traditions of Sanskrit studies that predate and fostered 
the development of area studies. At the other two—WISCONSIN- 
MADISON and WASHINGTON—the growth of area studies in the 1960’s 
brought about greater strength in Sanskrit. Both created full-fledged posi- 
tions in Sanskrit in 1965. 


In 1965 Frances A. Wilson joined the University of WISCONSIN- 
MADISON, where instruction in Sanskrit had thus far been provided by 
the comparative linguist Murray Fowler. She currently serves as director 
of the centre for South Asian studics. Associated strengths are represented 
by A. K. Narain in ancient history and David M. Knipe in religion. The 
scholar of Buddhism Richard H. Robinson died prematurely in 1970. 
Modern languages and literatures are represented, among others, by Usha 
Nilsson, V. Narayana Rao, and the linguist Manindra K. Verma who also 
teaches the historical grammar of Sanskrit. 


The position in Sanskrit created in 1965 at the University of 
WASHINGTON was first occupied by Edwin M. Gerow, who returned in 
1973 to his alma mater, Chicago, then by Allen W. Thrasher, who holds 
a Ph. D. from Harvard and is now at the Library of Congress. It has 
been held since 1981 by Richard G. Salomon, whose particular interests 
include epigraphy and numismatics. In 1971 Washington attracted Karl 
H. Potter to teach philosophy and to serve as director of the centre for 
South Asian studies. Potter had held both these functions in prior years 
at the University of Minnesota. Medicval bhakti literature is represented 
by John S. Hawley ; modern languages and linguistics by Harold Schiffman 
and Michael C. Shapiro. Washington has long cultivated Buddhist studies 
with Edward Conze, followed by Leon N. Hurvitz, now at the University 
of British Columbia in Canada ; David S. Ruegg, who holds a Ph. D. from 
France, first taught in the Netherlands, and is now in Germany; and 
Gregory Schopen, now at Indiana University. This position is currently 
occupied by Collett D. Cox, who previously taught at the University of 
Notre-Dame. Roy A. Miller, a scholar of Tibetan and Japanese, has 
conducted research in the Tibetan grammatical tradition and its Sanskrit 
sources. 


The U. S. Department of Education also currently provides funding 
for two undergraduate centres for South Asian studies at the Universities 
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of VIRGINIA and of TEXAS AT AUSTIN. These centres differ from the 
comprehensive centres in that they do not award advanced degrees in 
South Asian studies, although advanced degrees with a South Asian specia- 
lization may be obtained through disciplinary departments. 


At the University of VIRGINIA the focus is primarily on religion, 
particularly Buddhism. P. Jeffrey Hopkins, a scholar of Indo-Tibetan 
Buddhism, has taught at Virginia since 1973 and currently serves as 
director of the centre for South Asian studies. Other members of the 
Department of Religious Studies who focus on South Asia are K. L. 
Sheshagiri Rao and Karen C. Lang. Lang, who joined Virginia in 1982, 
shares the teaching of Sanskrit with John T. Roberts of the Department 
of Oriental Languages since 1966, who also teaches Hindi. 


At the University of TEXAS AT AUSTIN the teaching of Sanskrit 
originated from a department of linguistics that has a strong comparative 
Indo-European bent. Winfred P. Lehmann, then Edgar C. Polomé both 
European scholars of Germanics and Indo-European, first offered courses 
in Sanskrit. In 1969 the historical linguist S. M. Katre assumed instruction 
in Sanskrit at Texas upon his retirement from Poona. After Katre’s second 
retirement, Texas hired Richard Williams, who holds a Ph.D. from 
Chicago and whose primary field was medieval bhakti. Richard W. 
Lariviere, a scholar of Hindu law who was appointed in 1982, is the first 
full-fledged Sanskritist at Texas. In 1982 Stephen H. Phillips succeeded 
to the position in Indian philosophy formerly held by Raja Rao. Donald 
Statner holds the position in art history left vacant by the departure of 
Michael W. Meister for Pennsylvania. Modern languages are in the hands 
of Andree F, Sjoberg and Herman van Olphen. The centre for South 
Asian studies is directed by the economist F. Tomasson Jannuzi. Its status 
as an undergraduate centre notwithstanding, it is in the process of develop- 
ing an M.A. programme in South Asian studies. 

A new consortium for South Asian studies formed by CORNELL 
and SYRACUSE Universities has obtained funding in the latest open com- 
petition for centre support from the U.S. Department of Education, 
conducted in 1984. Directed by Bonnie Macdougall at Cornell and Robert 
N. Kearney at Syracuse, both of whom have a particular interest in Sri 
Lanka, it differs from other centres in that it does not offer courses in 
Sanskrit, even though scholars such as the anthropologist Agehananda 
Bharati and H. Daniel Smith in religious studies, both at Syracuse, use 
Sanskrit sources in their research. Modern languages are represented by 
James W. Gair anc Gerald L. Kelley at Cornell, and Tej K. Bhatia at 
Syracuse. 

More centres for South Asian studies used to receive Federal support 
for their programmatic operations, prior to cutbacks in the late 1960's 
Several continue, along with funded centres, to be awarded graduate. 
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student fellowships for South Asian language and area studies from the 
U.S. Department of Education. They are located at the Universities of 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, and ILLINOIS AT URBANA-CHAM- 
PAIGN. 


At the University of MICHIGAN Sanskrit was first offered by com- 
parative linguists who included Herbert H. Paper, William J. Gedney, 
and Oscar L. Chavarria-Aguilar. It is currently taught by Madhav M. 
Deshpande, a scholar of the Paninian tradition who took the position in 
1972, when Padmanabh S. Jaini, who had occupied it since 1965, left for 
Berkeley. Peter E. Hook, who primarily teaches modern languages and 
linguistics, is also a scholar of Paninian grammar. Ancient history is 
represented by Thomas R. Trautmann, Buddhism by Luis O. Gomez, 
art history by Walter M. Spink. Sanskrit and other South Asian languages, 
which used to be taught in the Department of Linguistics, recently dis- 
solved, will henceforth provide the backbone of a South Asian section 
in a new Department of Asian Languages and Cultures. 


The position in Sanskrit at the University of MINNESOTA was created 
in 1967 and first held by Usharbudh Arya, who held a Ph.D. from the 
Netherlands. William W. Malandra, a scholar of Vedic and Iranian, 
has occupied it since 1973. His colleagues include Bruce Lincoln in 
religion, Frederick Asher in art, and Sajida S. Alvi, M. A. R. Barker, 
Indira Junghare, and Paul Staneslow for modern languages. Both Sanskrit 
and modern languages are offered through the Department of South and 
Southwest Asian studies, which was formed by coalescing the strengths 
of two groups that used to function independently. 


Contrary to the institutions mentioned thus far under the heading of 
Sanskrit and South Asian area studies, the University of ILLINOIS AT 
URBANA-CHAMPAIGN does not have a department or centre that 
focuses on South Asia, even though there is a Programme in South and West 
Asian Studies that, together with the Centre for East Asian and Pacific 
Studies, administers B.A. and M.A. programmes in Asian studies. Over the 
years, Sanskrit has been offered by comparativists such as Antonio Tovar 
in the Department of Linguistics, and, from 1977 to 1984, by Dan Bisgaard 
who holds a Ph. D. from Minnesota and was a member of the Department 
of Religious Studies. Hans H. Hock, a comparative Indo-Europeanist 
who has been on the faculty since 1967 and whose research has increasingly 
focused on Sanskrit, has taken over instruction in Sanskrit since 1984, 
with added help from Rajeshwari Pandharipande who holds a joint appoint- 
ment in Linguistics and Religious Studies at her alma mater. Their 
colleagues include the linguists Braj and Yamuna Kachru, and Girdhari 
Tikku in comparative literature and linguistcs. 


Illinois may represent a microcosm of the opportunities and difficulties 
that Sanskrit faces in the American academic context. Though Sanskrit 
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and South Asian area studies have tended to reinfarce one another, the 
fact remains that the emphasis on modern concerns and on the social 
sciences within area studies often determines the allocation of resources. 
Hence Sanskrit may have only a secondary claim to attention and sup- 
port. Furthermore, different regions of the world have captured the lead 
in area studies on different campuses. Institutions of higher learning 
make deliberate choices to concentrate resources on some areas in prefo- 
rence to others. At Illinois like at Harvard and Yale, East Asian studies 
were given priority. Similar choices were made at other schools which 
will be discussed below. On the national landscape as well, and even 
though centres for language and area studies benefit from an exemption 
from the rule that requires an equal geographical distribution of Federal 
funding, programmes that appear to duplicate the efforts of neighbouring 
centres of greater stature have been at a disadvantage. Thus, South 
Asian studies at Illinois had to grow in the shadow not only of East 
Asian studies on campus, but also of dominant programmes of South Asian 
studies at Chicago and Wisconsin-Madison. Yet, they benefited from 
other circumstances that act to the advantage of area studies : the existence 
of a strong department of linguistics and of a department of religious studies 
that recognizes the need for students to have access to sources in their 
original languages. These themes will recur in later sections of this paper. 


Though the University of Hawaii has no neighbours that could cast 
shadows over its activities, geography has impinged on the development 
of its area studies programmes. Both on account of its location and because 
of the ethnic composition of the local population, Hawaii has chosen to 
highlight the Pacific Islands and East Asia within its East-West centre. 
Prior to the growth of area studies, Sanskrit was intermittently taught by 
visiting faculty who had strong Japanese ties: Johannes Rahder, 
professor of Japanese at Leiden, in 1937-38 and 1946-47, and Junjiro 
Takakusu, a scholar of Buddhism retired from Tokyo, in 1938-39.5 In 
1962 Hawaii appointed two full-fledged Sanskritists in the persons of 
George T. Artola, who holds a Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins and who 
later went to the University of Toronto, and Walter H. Maurer. Rama 
Nath Sharma, who came from the University of Rochester in 1976, 
primarily to teach Hindi, also gives instruction in Sanskrit and is a scholar 
of Paninian grammar. Both Maurer and Sharma are in the Department 
of Indo-Pacific Languages. Other faculty who focus on Indic studies in- 
clude Eliot Deutsch in Indian and comparative philosophy, David J. 
Kalupahana, who holds a Ph.D. from London, in Buddhist philosophy, 
Lee A. Siegel, who holds a Ph. D. from Oxford, in religion, and Pritwish 
Neogy in art. The announcement in 1985 that the South Asia programme 
will henceforth have the status of a centre within the reorganized Centres 
for Asian and Pacific Studies may have positive implications for the further 
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development of South Asian studies, even though continued greater emphasis 
on East Asia and the Pacific Islands seems inevitable. 


At the University of CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES the existence of 
a strong South Asia centre at Berkeley may have combined with the presence 
of dominant East Asian and Middle East centres on campus to thwart the 
development of South Asian studies. Though three positions in Indic studies 
were created in the mid 1960's, they are located in three different depart- 
ments. The historian of religions Kees W. Bolle, appointed in 1965, 
teaches in the Department of History; the German Sanskritist Hartmut 
E. F, Scharfe, brought in the same year, is a member of the Department of 
East Asian Languages and Cultures, while his compatriot Hanns-Peter 
Schmidt, a scholar of Vedic and Iranian added in 1967, is in the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages and Cultures. In spite of this strength, 
there is no department of South Asian languages and cultures. 


The rapid expansion in area studies that marked the 1960’s has tapered 
off, and a recession set in®. A recent causualty has becn the programme in 
Suuth Asian studies at the University of ARIZONA, which, as late as 1983, 
received forcign language and area fellowships from the U. S. Department 
of Education. In 1985 Arizona discontinued Hindi, which was taught 
by Anoop Chandola who also offered occasional instruction in Sanskrit. 
The Department of Oriental Studies which, besides Chandola, includes 
Leslie A. Flemming in Urdu literature and Robert M. Gimello in East 
Asian Buddhism, is being reorganized. Other programmes have becn dis- 
continued in the past. The South Asia programme at the University of 
ROCHESTER featured instruction in Sanskrit from 1962 to 1964 with 
Edwin M. Gerow, now at Chicago; from 1964 to 1970 with Guy R. 
Welbon, now at Pennsylvania ; in 1969-70 with Robert P. Goldman, now 
at Berkeley ; and finally with Rama Nath Sharma, who taught Sanskrit as 
well as Hindi at his alma mater until 1975 and is now at Hawaii. Neither 
the teaching of Sanskrit nor the centre for South Asian studies survived 
the retrenchments that took place in the 1970's. 


Sanskrit can no longer ride the crest of area studies. Few programmes 
now a days are developing on an arca model, although there arc isolated 
exceptions, such as that at BROWN University. Brown has long had 
courses in Sanskrit with the historian of Indian science David E. Pingree. 
As part of a current build-up in South Asian studies, a junior position in 
Sanskrit was added in 1985 and divided between Robert E. Goodwin, who 
is working toward a Ph.D. at Brown, ane Christopher Z. Minkowski, who 
is working toward a Ph.D. from Harvard. Robert A. Hucckstedt, hircd 
in 1983 to introduce courses in Hindi, is also primarily a Sanskritist. The 
new position in Sanskrit was created in the Department of Classics, that in 
Hindi in Linguistics. Pingree belongs to the Department of History of 
Mathematics, Donna M. Wulff to Religious Studies. 
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The University of COLORADO has a nucleus of scholars who focus 
on South Asia, which includes Robert C. Lester in South Indian religion, 
Reginald Ray in Budchism, Frederick M. Denny in South and Southeast 
Asian Islam, and Ronald M. Bernier in Nepalese art. It attempted in 1985 
to create a position in Sanskrit and/or a modern Indian language. Funding 
for this position was not made available. 


Small yet distinguished CARLETON College, in Minnesota, has a 
sizeable endowment that enables its programme in Asian studies, under the 
direction of Bardwell L. Smith, a scholar of Sinhalese and Japanese 
Buddhism, frequently to have visiting professors in various fields of Indic 
siudics. Visiting faculty provide instruction in Marathi in alternate years 
and allowed for a course in Sanskrit in 1983-84. 


The University of IOWA is successfully expanding its programme of 
South Asian studies. In 1975 it created a position in Sanskrit with Sheldon 
Pollock, and in 1985 a position in Hindi with Philip Lutgendorf, who is 
working toward a Ph.D. from Chicago. Both are primarily interested in 
literature and belong to the Department of Asian Languages and Literature, 
joining Robert D. Baird in the School of Religion and Wayne Begley in Art. 
This growth, however, does not take place within a South Asian area 
programme, but in the context of a centre for international and comparative 
studies. While there is little likelihood that the number of programme 
designec to train area specialists will expand in the foreseeable future— 
there are even suggestions that it should be constricted—, a new trend is 
emerging that seeks to enlarge the international component of higher educa- 
tion from undergraduate liberal arts to professional schools. The teaching 
of Indian culture and of its Sanskrit roots may become a part of compre- 
hensive programmes that foster international education and awareness. 


Sanskrit and Religious Studies 


As indicated above, even at institutions that have departments, centres, 
or programmes that focus on South Asia, faculty may have their primary 
atliliation with disciplinary departments. At institutions that have not 
developed area studies, disciplinary departments provide the only setting 
for the teaching of Indian culture. Among disciplinary departments, 
religious studies tend to offer a particularly congenial environment which, 


in several cases, has led to instruction in Sanskrit as well as in Indian 
religions. 


The University of CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA has a depart- 
ment of Asian studies that grants M.A. degrees, yet the department most 
active in Indian studies, and from which a Ph.D. with an Indian concentra- 
tion may be obtained, is the Department of Religious Studies. Gerald J. 
Larson, who previously taught at the University of Tennessee at Knoxville, 
has been teaching Sanskrit and other classical languages along with courses 
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in Indian religions since 1970. The department also has in Raimundo 
Panikkar, who joined in 1971, Ninian Smart, added in 1976 as a faculty 
member on alternating semesters with the University of Lancaster, and 
Nandini lyer a core of members with strong Indian as well as comparative 
interests. 


INDIANA University created a position in Indian religions in 1972. 
First occupied by Reginald Ray, now at the University of Colorado, it 
has been held since 1974 by J. Patrick Olivelle, a scholar of monasticism 
and asceticism. Olivelle introduced instruction in Sanskrit and now shares 
it with Gregory Schopen, a scholar of Buddhism who holds a Ph.D. from 
Australian National University and who taught in prior years at the 
Universities of Michigan and Washington, for whom a new position was 
created in 1984. 


Often Sanskrit is taught as an overload, in addition to a full roster 
of courses in Indian religions. This is the case at the University of 
TENNESSEE AT KNOXVILLE, where James L. Fitzgerald holds since 
1978 a position first occupied, fiom 1467 to i969, by Gerald J. Larson, 
now at the University of California, Santa Barbara, in addition to which 
he offers a two-year scquence in Sanskrit. Though the Department of 
Religious Studies values highly the study of India, the University as a whole 
lays greater emphasis on East Asia and the Middle East. Even at insti- 
tutions that have a centre for South Asian studies, Sanskrit may be super- 
numerary. Thus, at the University of MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, which 
has a strong group of South Asianists that includes Bina Gupta in 
philosophy anc Rebert Bussabarger in art, Sanskrit was not offered until 
a position in Incian religions was created in 1982. Joel P. Brereton, who 
assumed this position after having taught at Columbia-Barnard, teaches 
elementary Sanskrit irregularly and in addition to his usual load of courses. 

At the University of SOUTH FLORIDA Nathan Katz, who joined the 
Department of Religious Studies in 1984, offers instruction in Sanskrit, Pali, 
and Tibetan in the context of an M.A. programme that allows a concentration 
in Indian studies. At TRINITY University, in San Antonio, C. Mackenzie 
Brown, of the Department of Religion since 1973, offers every few years 
a two-year sequence in Sanskrit in the Department of Foreign Languages. 
At ST. LAWRENCE University, in Canton, NY, Thomas B. Coburn, who 
joined the Department of Religious Studies in 1974, offers both elementary 
and intermediate Sanskrit courses on an occasional basis. 


Institutions located at commuting distances may collaborate to offer 
students the language instruction they need. Thus, in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area, students in religious studies at TEMPLE University 
under Bibhuti Bhusan Yadav routinely receive instruction in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages at the University of PENNSYLVANIA. So do 
students at area colleges such as SWARTHMORE, where the scholar of 
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South and Southeast Asian Buddhism Donald K. Swearer serves as an 
adjunct professor in religious studies at Pennsylvania. In the San Francisco 
bay area, students at GRADUATE THEOLOGICAL UNION under the 
tutelage of Mark Juergensmeyer, a scholar of modern religion and politics 
in the Punjab, enroll in Sanskrit classes at adjacent BERKELEY. Four 
universities located in Washington, DC, have formed a consortium to offer 
an M.A. programme in Hinduism and the History of Religions. Primary 
faculty involved are Alf Hiltebeitel at GEORGE WASHINGTON, Charles 
S. J. White and David Rodier at AMERICAN, William Cenkner at 
CATHOLIC, and James D. Redington at GEORGETOWN. Students are 
taught two years of Sanskrit by the Germanist and Indo-Europcanist James 
C. King, for whom Hiltebeitel occasionally substitutes. Doris M. Srinivasan, 
in the Art Department at George Washington, is also a scholar of Sanskrit, 
while Siegfried A. Schulz, in the Department of Modern Languages at 
Catholic, has studied with the Sanskrit pioneer Demetris Galanos. A two-year 
sequence in Sanskrit was offered in the 1970’s as part of a three-year joint 
appointment in the Five-College Consortium of Western Massachusetts 
consisting of AMHERST, HAMPSHIRE, MOUNT HOLYYOKE, and 
SMITH Colleges and the University of MASSACHUSETTS. Indira 
Vishwanathan Peterson, who held this appointment, has since returned 
to Mount Holyoke to teach courses in Indian literature in translation, with 
occasional tutorials in Sanskrit. At Amherst, Robert A. F. Thurman, a 
scholar of Buddhism, offers occasional instruction in Sanskrit and Tibetan, 
while the anthropologist Lawrence A. Babb focuses on modern aspects of 
Hinduism. At Smith, D. Dennis Hudson, a scholar of South Indian religion, 
occasionally tutors in Tamil. There, as elsewhere, a greater emphasis on 
Japan and China is a handicap. 

At other institutions as well faculty in religious studies may teach 
Sanskrit on a tutorial basis, or conduct readings in Sanskrit texts as an 
occasional independent study course. Among these are Anne Feldhaus 
at ARIZONA STATE University, Andrew O. Fort at TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
University, Robert E. Gussner, a.k.a. Swami Anand Jina, at the University 
of VERMONT, and Charles S. Prebish at PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
University. 

A host of institutions employ in their departments of religious studies 
persons who could offer instruction in Sanskrit. They include SOUTHERN 
METHODIST University with Harvey P. Alper and Frederick J. Streng ; 
MICHIGAN STATE University with Paul Muller-Ortega ; CASE WESTERN 
RESERVE University with John A. Taber, who holds a Ph.D. from 
Hamburg; DENISON University, also in Ohio, with Patricia Mumme ; 
SAN DIEGO STATE University with Willard L. Johnson ; the University 
of NORTH CAROLINA AT CHARLOTTE with J. Daniel White and AT 
GREENSBORO with Paul B. Courtright ; TRINITY College, in Cannecticut, 
with Ellison B. Findly; FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL College, in 
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Lancaster, PA, with Thomas J. Hopkins ; WHITTIER College, in California, 
with Glenn A. Yocum; and CANISIUS College, in Buffalo, NY, with the 
scholar of Buddhism James P. McDermott. In most cases an expression 
of student interest would find the faculty ready, even eager to respond. 


Even schools that have no plans to offer courses in Sanskrit or other 
Indian languages may have in their cepartments of religion active concen- 
trations of faculty who foster an interest in Indian culture. The University 
of FLORIDA, for example, counts three persons, Austin B. Creel, Gene R. 
Thursby, and Vasudha Narayanan, who focus on South Asia. At WILSON 
College, in Chambersburg, PA, Harry M. Buck conducts a vigorous pro- 
gramme of publication for books on Hinduism and related subjects directed 
primarily at a collegiate audience and the gencral public. 

In contrast to the positive environment provided by cepartments of 
religion, departments of philosophy remain by and large uninterested in 
non-western thought. Even when they have in their midst scholars of 
Indian philosophy and logic, these concerns tend to be viewed as exotic 
and to temain peripheral to their teaching. Thus, the University of 
OKLAHOMA and the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH in 
New York, which have shared the services of Indian born and German 
trained Jitendra Nath Mohanty since 1972, the University of WISCONSIN- 
STEVENS POINT, where Arthur L. Herman has becn teaching since 1965, 
and the University of NEW MEXICO, which has had Charlene McDermott 
on its faculty since 1970, have used primarily their expertise in western 
philosophy. Affiliation with western-bound departments of philosophy is 
unlikely to Jead to instruction in Sanskrit and other non-western languages. 


Sanskrit and Indo-European Linguistics 


If departments of religion represent a relatively new setting for the 
teaching of Sanskrit, cepartments of linguistics have long provided this 
opportunity, both in the United States and in Europe. At Yale, which has 
a long tradition of Sanskrit studies, Sanskrit is still encompassed within 
the Department of Linguistics. At universities that developed centres for 
South Asian area studies, such as Chicago, Berkeley, Wisconsin-Madison, 
Texas at Austin, and Michigan, Sanskrit used to emanate from departments 
of linguistics. It still does at lilinois. The consortium of universities in 
Washington, DC, that developed a joint M.A. programme in Hinduism and 
the History of Religions relies primarily on a scholar of Indo-European to 
provide instruction in Sanskrit. At a number of institutions, Sanskrit 
remains taught in departments of linguistics or of classics by scholars of 
Greek, and Indo-European, primarily for the sake of comparative Indo- 
European linguistics. 

At PRINCETON University George Dunkel teaches classical Sanskrit 
and readings in the Veda in the Department of Classics, while Alan Sponberg, 
who holds a Ph.D. from the University of British Columbia and is a member 
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of the Department of Religion, focuses on Buddhism, primarily Chinese. 
At the University of UTAH Gerald K. Gresseth, a scholar of classics, offers 
a five-quarter sequence in Sanskrit, from classical to Vedic, in the Depart- 
ment of Languages, while Dipankar Chatterjee, in the Department of 
Philosophy, teaches one course on the religions of India besides western 
philosophy. The University of NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
has a tradition of teaching Sanskrit as part of its curriculum in linguistics. 
The Indo-Europeanist H. Craig Melchert teaches a two-semester introduc- 
tion to Sanskrit, as well as readings in the Veda on demand. 


Instruction in Sanskrit is available at yet other institutions, although 
not necessarily every year. At the University of PITTSBURGH Edwin 
Floyd offers occasional instruction in Sanskrit in the Department of Classics, 
while Fred W. Clothey, in Religious Studies, focuses on South India. At 
the University of KANSAS the linguist W. Keith Percival reports that the 
Department of Religious Studies, where Robert N. Minor teaches Hinduism, 
specifically requests him to offer as often as possible a two-semester sequence 
in Sanskrit, as well as an occasional second year. At STANFORD 
University an introductory course in Sanskrit is offered every few years by 
Andrew Devine in the Department of Classics. In addition, the Department 
of Linguistics includes scholars of modern linguistics who have an intercst 
in Sanskrit, in the persons of Paul Kiparsky, whose research encompasses 
Paninian grammar, and of Ivan Sag, who received extensive instruction in 
Sanskrit at Minnesota and Pennsylvania prior to obtaining a Ph.D. at MIT. 
Efforts are being made to create a position in Sanskrit. Thus far, the 
University’s preoccupation with East Asia, combined with the proximity 
of a centre for South Asian studies at Berkeley, has been a handicap. 


Whereas, in a majority of cases, instruction in Sanskrit is a service 
offered by scholars of Indo-European or of classics, at the University of 
GEORGIA Jared S. Klein, who teaches a beginning course in Sanskrit 
besides courses in historical linguistics in the Department of Classics, is 
primarily a scholar of the Vedic language. His only colleague in South 
Asian studies is the Sri Lankan scholar of Buddhism Shanta Ratnayaka in 
the Department of Religion. 


Conclusion 


As indicated in the preceding pages, the categories under which the 
growth of Sanskrit studies is examined here are not mutually exclusive. 
Quite to the contrary, a convergence of resources and a multiplicity of 
Clienteles are most conducive to a thriving programme of Sanskrit studies. 
A strong basis has been provided by an uninterrupted tradition of Sanskrit 
Studies at a core number of institutions from which expertise has radiated 
and spread. Each institution at which a programme of Sanskrit studies 
developed has marshalled 2 blend of resources, the most consistent of which 
has been faculty trained in comparative and historical linguistics. For 
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programmes to reach full virour it has often been crucial to have faculty that 
is relatively stable and that is ready and willing to link with and reach out 
to other constituencies on campus. An abiding faith in the intrinsic 
value of India’s classical language and enduring civilization is not enough, 
particularly in times of financial retrenchments, as the decline of Sanskrit 
studies in much of Europe demonstrates. In the United States much of 
the growth of Sanskrit studies was part and parcel of the rapid development 
of area studies in the 1960’s. Although that process has decelerated, a 
new demand for instruction in languages that have been the vehicles for 
world religions and thought has spread the teaching of Sanskrit to more 
institutions. Current calls for a reform of undergraduate education em- 
phasize the need to reinforce the humanities, and to do so within a global 
perspective. If instruction in Indian literature, art, culture, and civilization 
establishes itself as a component of this general plan, more students will be 
exposed to sources in Sanskrit at earlier stages of their education. 


This is not to suggest that instruction in Sanskrit should or could be 
generalized to a considerable degree. What is, however, necessary for 
flourishing programmes of Sanskrit studies is to have a broad based edu- 
cational pyramid. General courses in Indian civilization at a vast 
number of schools feed into introductory language courses at a subset 
of institutions. They in turn feed into larger and full-fledged Ph. D. 
programmes at a yet more sclect group of universities. Since American. 
students rarely complete both their undergraduate and graduate education 
at a single institution, and since transfers are common even at the 
college level, Sanskrit studies are not different in this respect than any 
other academic subject. Widespread instruction in various aspects of the 
culture of India at the collegiate Ievel provides the broadest possible 
base for an educational pyramid of Sanskrit studies. It also offers pros- 
pects for employment to graduates of advanced programmes. 


This paper is intended to document the fact that, in the United States, 
the base of the educational pyramid for Sanskrit studies has been expand- 
ing over the past twenty-five years and that Sanskrit studies have grown 
as a result. Two appendices follow, which provide additional evidence. 
Appendix A gives a synopsis of universities in the United States Ph. D. 
holders from which currently teach Sanskrit and closely allied studies at 
institutions of higher education in the United States. Appendix B lists 
200 books on Sanskrit and closely allied studies published over the past 
twenty-five years by scholars active in the United States. No claim is 
made that the information provided cither in the appendices or in the 
body of the paper is more than broadly representative of the state of 
the field. Additions, corrections, and updates will be gratefully received, 
as will offers of collaboration toward a comprehensive history of Sanskrit 
Studies in the United States. 


Appendix A 
SANSKRIT DIASPORA WITHIN THE UNITED STATES’ 


U. of California, Berkeley 
U. of California, Berkeley 
Barend A. van Nooten 
Columbia U.: Alex Wayman 
U. of Utah: Gerald K. Gresseth (Classics) 
U. of Wisconsin-Madison: Frances A. Wilson 
U. of California, Santa Barbara 
Michigan State U.: Paul Muller-Ortega 
U. of Chicago 
American U.: Charles S. J. White 
U. of Arizona: Anoop Chandola 
U. of California, Los Angles: Kees W. Bolle 
U. of Chicago: Edwin M. Gerow, Frank E. Reynolds 
U. of Colorado: Reginald Ray 
Columbia U. (Barnard C.): Brian K. Smith 
George Washington U.: Alf Hiltebeitel 
U. of Minnesota: Bruce Lincoln 
U. of Pennsylvania: Guy R. Welbon 
Southern Methodist U.: Frederick J. Streng 
U. of Tennessee at Knoxville: James L. Fitzgerald 
U. of Virginia: John T. Roberts 
U. of Wiseonsin-Madison : David M. Knipe 
Columbia U. 


U. of California, Santa Barbara: Gerald J. Larson 
U. of Hawaii: Eliot Deutsch 
U. of Washington: Collett D. Cox 


Ceorge Washington U. 
George Washington U.: James C. King (Linguistics) 
Harvard U. 


Amherst C.: Robert A. F. Thurman 

Brown U.: Robert A. Hueckstedt, David E. Pingree, Donna M. Wulff 
U. of California, Berkeley: George L. Hart 

U. of Chicago: Wendy D. O’Flaherty 

Harvard U.: Diana L. Eck, Gary A. Tubh 

U. of Iowa: Sheldon Pollock 

Mount Holyoke C.: Indira V. Peterson 

U. of North Carolina at Chapel Hill: H. Craig Melchert (Linguistics) 
U. of Pennsylvania: David A. Utz 
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St. Lawrence U.: Thomas B. Coburn 

U. of Texas at Austin: Stephen H. Phillips 
Trinity U.: C. Mackenzie Brown 

U. of Vermont: Robert E. Gussner 

U. of Virginia: K. L. Sheshagiri Rao 

U. of Washington: John S. Hawley, Karl H. Potter 


U, of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
U. of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign: Rajeshwari Pandharipande 


Johns Hopkins U. 

Johns Hopkins U.: James W. Poultney (Classics) 
U. of Michigan 

U. of Wisconsin-Madison: Manindra K. Verma 


U. of Minnesota 
U. of Wisconsin-Stevens Point: Arthur L. Herman 


U. of Pennsylvania 


Arizona State U.: Anne Feldhaus 

U. of California, Berkeley: Robert P. Goldman 

U. of Chicago: Norman H. Zide 

Columbia U.: Theodore Riccardi (Barnard C.): Barbara S. Miller 
Denison U.: Patricia Mumme 

George Washington U.: Doris M. Srinivasan 

Harvard U.: Mitchell G. Weiss 

U. of Hawaii: Walter H. Maurer 

Indiana U.: J. Patrick Olivelle 

U. of Michigan: Madhav M. Deshpande, Peter E. Hook 
U. of Minnesota: William W. Malandra 

U. of North Carolina at Charlotte: J. Daniel White 

U. of Pennsylvania: Earnest Bender, Surendra K. Gambhir 
Princeton U.: George Dunkel (Linguistics) 

Southern Methodist U.: Harvey P. Alper 

U. of Texas at Austin: Richard W. Lariviere 

Texas Christian U.: Andrew O. Fort 

U. of Washington: Richard G. Salomon 

Whittier C.: Glenn E. Yocum 


Princeton U. 


Canisius C.: James P. McDermott 

U. of North Carolina at Greensboro: Paul B. Courtright 
U. of Pittsburgh: Edwin Floyd (Classics) 

Swartmore C.: Donald K. Swearer 
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U. of Rochester 
U. of Hawaii: Rama Nath Sharma 


Temple U. 
U. of South Florida: Nathan Katz 


U. of Texas at Austin 
U. of Minnesota: Indira Junghare 


U. of Washington 
U. of Utah: Dipankar Chatterjee 
U. of Virginia: Karen C. Lang 
U. of Wisconsin-Madison 
U. of Chicago: Paul J. Griffiths 
George Washington U.: James D. Redington 
Pennsylvania State U.: Charles S. Prebish 
San Diego State U.: Willard L. Johnson 
U. of Virginia: P. Jeffrey Hopkins 
Yale U. 


U. of Colorado: Robert C. Lester 

Franklin & Marshall C.:Thomas J. Hopkins 

U. of Georgia: Jared S. Klein 

Harvard U.: John B. Carman 

. of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign: Hans H. Hock 
. of Kansas: W. Keith Percival (Linguistics) 
. of Michigan : Luis O. Gomez 

. of Missouri, Columbia: Joel P. Brereton 
. of Pennsylvania: George Cardona 

. of Syracuse: H. Daniel Smith 

Trinity C.: Ellison B. Findly 

Yale U.: Stanley Insler, Stephanie W. Jamison 
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APPENDIX B 


A SHORT LIST OF BOOKS, 1960-1985° 


BENDER, ERNEST. ed. Indological studies in honour of W. Norman 
Brown. New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1962. (Am. Or, 
Ser. 47) 

BHARATI, AGEHANANDA. A functional analysis of Indian thought and 
its social margins. Banaras: Chowkhamba, 1964. (Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Studies 36) 
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NOTES 


’For a survey of area studies in the United States at the conclusion of this period, 
sce Richard D. LAMBERT, Language and Area Studies Review, Monograph 17 of 
the American Academy of Polit’cal and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1973. 


"That this was planned is clear from the report of a conference convened in 
January 1966 “at the request of the United States Office of Education to survey 
the resources avrilable in the United States for the development of 1 ge and 
area studies of South Asia and to make recommendations for a program of develop. 
ment.” See the report issued by the convener, the Sanskritist W. Norman BROWN, 
ed., Resources for South Asian Languege Studies in the United States, Philadelphia : 
U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 


"See Richard H. DAVIS, South Asia at Chicago: A History, Chicago: U. of 
Chicago Committee on South Asian Stud es. ns. 1, 1985. 


*A seventh ccmprehensive centre for South Asian studies formed by a consortium 
of two universities, Cornel’! and Syracuse, will be discussed below. 


*T am grateful to Linda Wiig (MA. in Indic Stud’es, U. of Pennsylvania) for 
forwarding copies of documents and other helpf.l information collected in the course 
of her research for a practicum in library science at the University of Hawaii. 


*For reports on the current situation and—controversial—recommendations for 
the sustenance of area studies, see Lorraine M MCDONNELL et al.. Federal Support 
for Training Foreign Language and Area Specialists, Santa Monica, CA: Rand, 1983 ; 
and Richard D LAMBFRT et al., Beyond Growth. The Next Stage in Language 
and Area Studies, Washington, DC + Association of American Universities, 1984. 


"This is not intended to prov‘de a list of faculty in Sanskrit and allied studies 
in the United States, since it exchides holders of foreign Ph ™ derees. Nor it is 
intended to provide a list of Ph.D's in Sanskrit and allied studies conferred at 
Amer'can institutions. It excludes persons who are retired, not yet or not currently 
emploved in academic institutions as well 2% those employed at academ’c institutions 
abroad. For bibliographies of theses and dissertations, see the list in Maureen L. P. 
PATTERSON, South Asian Civilizations: 4 Bibliographic Synthesis, Chicago: U. 
of Chicago Press, 1981, p. 696, to which adi the recently published Doctoral Disserta- 
tions on South Asia at the University of Pi nnsylvania, 1898-1981 compiled by Kanta 
BHATIA, Philadelphia : U. of Pennsvlvania South Asia Regional Stud‘es, 1981. 


*Th’s list is highly selective, though, in keepine with the “pyramid” motif in 
the paper, both scholarly books and surveys intended for the general public are 
featured. Only books vubliched for the first time or in thoroughly revised editions 
between 1960 and 1985 are inclided. Boc\s published by scholars who have made 
their careers abroad are not included ever if they were written during a period of 
residence in the United States A list of books on India owblished in he United 
States, to be offered to the Nehr Memorial librarv in 1986, is forthcoming from 
N. Gerald BARRIFR. For books pubished bv scholars, inchiding US. trained 
end U. S, evtizens, who teach at Canodian institutions, see Fdward C., MOULTON. 
Indian Studies in Canada, Calerarv : U. of Calgarv Press, 1985. 
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FUTURE TRENDS IN SOUTH ASIAN COLLECTIONS DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE U. S. ACADEMIC LIBRARIES : THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MODEL 


KANTA BHATIA 


Let me begin by explaining the reasons for my selecting the University 
of Pennsylvania Library as a model to discuss the future trends in South 
Asian Collections in the U. S. academic libraries. 

The University of Pennsylvania has had a long-standing tradition 
in South Asian Studies, and is one of the most important national resource 
centres for the region. The South Asian Studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania cover a wide range of subjects, i.e., Civilization, History, 
Archaeology, Anthropology, Politics, International Relations, Economics. 
Sociology, Religion and Philosophy, and Languages and Literature. 
The strength of the Programme led to the founding of a full-fledged de- 
partment at the University in 1947; it was the first South Asia Regional 
Studies Department in an American University. 


The South Asian Collection at the University is one of the best 
in the country. Its strengths, and the problems encountered in its deve- 
lopment over the past century have varied, depending upon the emphasis 
oa the subjects taught, the presence of prominent scholars on campus 
interested in collection building, and the financial support and commitment 
of the Library Administration. 


The experiences of the University of Pennsylvania Library in deve- 
loping a South Asian Collection to support the University’s academic pro- 
grammes, I believe, are similar to those of other major academic institutions 
with strong South Asian Studies programmes. Therefore, the new trends 
in South Asian Collection development at Pennsylvania, with some excep- 
tions, are fairly representative of the national trends. 


University of Pennsylvania South Asian Collection and its Development : 


The long-standing commitment of the University of Pennsylvania 
Libraries to South Asian Studies is attested by the fact that the first 
dectoral dissertation entitled, Hindu logic as preserved in China and 
Japan, by Sadajiro Suguira, and edited by Edgar A. Singer, Jr., was 
accepted by the University in 1898. In this dissertation, the author re- 
views the Hindu philosophy, and expounds and criticises the Nyaya of 
Goutama ; such a study would not have been possible without the support 
of relevant research materials. In 1926, with the appointment of Dr. W. 
Norman Brown, as Professor of Sanskrit, this commitment was further 
Strengthened. By 1938, through his personal efforts the Library had 
acquired a substantial collection of texts and secondary works on classical 
languages and literatutes, religions and philosophies of India, and in other 
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fields i.e., history, archaeology, ethnology, sociology, economics, and fine 
arts. With the exception of texts in Sanskrit, Prakrit & Pali, all other 
works were in English and various European languages. But in 1947, 
with the founding at Pennsylvania, of the first pioneering programme in 
tke U. S., of South Asian Studies this situation changed ; the scope of the 
collection was widened to include also, materials in all modern South Asian 
languages. This expansion of scope was crucial to the development of 
an outstanding research collection representing significant works in all 
languages from all regions of the world. 


The South Asian Collection development can best be described under : 
(1) the acquisitions of non-South Asian and South-Asian imprints, and 
special non-print materials; (2) processing of acquired materials; and 
(3) cooperative projects, and resource sharing. 


(1) Non-South Asian imprints include mostly Amcrican and European 
publications and have presented no major problems in their acquisition. 
Reliable book-selection tools and expertise in the Western languages have 
readily been available in the University Library. The book-trade in these 
countries is well organized. Therefore, sclected research oriented titles 
are added to the collection routinely. 


The South Asian impiints, as the title implies, are publications from 
the South Asian Region, which includes India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka, Nepal, and Bhutan. The acquisition of these has been problematic 
to say the least. As mentioned before, the decision to acquire these 
imprints in a systematic manner was made in 1947, but there were 
difficulties, such as, lack of an organized book-trade in South Asia; non- 
existent updated reference tools ; too many languages, each with a different 
script, and not many scholars on campus with expertise in these languages. 
To add to all this was the distance between the two continents and the 
unfamiliarity of the librarians with the South Asian region. As a result, 
between 1947 and the early 1960’s the attempts for acquisitions from this 
region were personal and sporadic; in 1962 came the big break—the 
PL-480 Programme. 


The PL-480 Programme (The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended) funded by the United States Govern- 
ment-owned rupees and administered by the United States Library of 
Congress, is a cooperative programme that was founded in 1962. It will 
not be possible in this brief paper 10 describe the historical events that led 
to the establishment of this programme, except to say that for a nominal 
fee the participating libraries were entitled to receive all material published 
from 1962 on, including some reprints of earlier publications in the South 
Asian region. Although, this programme eliminated most of the problems 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, and proved to be a blessing for 
the participating libraries, of which Pennsylvania is one, it presented a 
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different set of problems. We received practically everything published in 
the region irrespective of the language. All material received was not of 
research quality that could te added to the collection. There was not 
enough staff to do the selecting and processing of the enormous amount of 
material ; most of it sat in storage arranged by the PL-480 accession num- 
bers assigned to them, waiting to be processed. The Library was faced 
with a dilemma. If it decided to keep everything that came, there would 
be no room for any other materials in the library. Also, this action would 
have detracted rather than enhanced the quality of the collection ; quality 
of publications is a must for any scholarly collection. Given the re- 
sources of the library to cope with this, it was decided to apply the same 
rigorous book selection criteria to this material as was applied to material 
from other regions to which the Library had a strong commitment. Once 
this decision was made we discarded certain type of material, i.¢., textbooks, 
detective novels, and the like. In the earlier years of the programme the 
rejection rate for novels in Urdu, for example was 40%. The retention 
rate in the classical languages—Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Tibetan, was 100%, 
while it varied between 60% and 80% in others. 


The Director of Libraries, Richard De Gennaro, spoke at various 
mectings suggesting reforms in the PL-480 Programme, but his sug- 
gestions were not enthusiastically received by some participating libraries 
such as Chicago, and Wisconsin, who felt that being comprehensive was 
the best policy. In 1974 at the Committee on South Asia Libraries and 
Documentation (CONSALD) meeting in Boston, the Director presented a 
paper entitled, ‘““Less is More”, in which he recommended that quality 
should be the criteria for any South Asian materials to be added to the 
library collection. The South Asia scholars and librarians present at that 
mecting listened to his ideas with some consternation, but later on realized 
the practicality of his ideas, and favoured the revision of the Programme. 
Under the revised Programme it became possible for the participants to drop 
certain languages altogether, and receive basic or comprehensive sets in 
others. Out of the thirty-two participants only four chose to receive com- 
prehensive sets in all languages, and that number has since dwindled. 


Under this new arrangement which went into effect in 1973-74, the 
University of Pennsylvania Library chose to receive comprehensive sets in 
all classical languages such as Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Tibetan, and in 
English, and basic sets in modern Indian languages. It dropped some 
minor languages altogether. This resulted in the decrease of material com- 
ing under the Programme, and made things more manageable. The staff 
was able to handle the necessary selection and processing, and make the 
material available to the readers. Since then the library has kept pace in 
processing the material with the Library of Congress. 
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The PL-480 rupee funds were not to last forever. Some country 
programmes, such as Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, and Nepal became dollar 
funded between 1975 and 1981, and at the beginning of October 1985 
(Fiscal Year 1986), the India Programme has followed suit. This means 
that the participants have already been paying for country programmes 
in dollars, and now will have to pay for the India Programme as well. 
The participants have to pay for the cost of publications acquired under 
these programmes, and in addition a certain percentage of this cost for 
administrative services—all in dollars from their own budgets. In other 
words, the free ride has come to an end. If the libraries were to continue 
maintaining the acquisitions at the present levels the costs would be prohi- 
bitive ; therefore, all participants are now in the process of re-evaluating 
their needs to fit their budgetary constraints. 


Of all the country programmes, the India Programme is the most 
expensive. Therefore, in anticipation of the dollar day for this programme, 
the Library of Congress and CONSALD have jointly been working over 
ths past few years to make this transition smooth for the participants. The 
Library of Congress Field Office in New Delhi under the leadership of 
its former director, Gene Smith, has designed a subject profile which the 
participants could use to indicate their particular needs in various subjects 
ard languages. The completed subject profiles were submitted to the 
New Delhi Field Office, and are being implemented as of Octover J], 1985 ; 
the libraries would have the choice of revising their subject profiles at the 
beginning of cach fiscal year. Since the libraries will be required to pay 
for the programme in dollars, the emphasis now is on selectivity, even by 
those participants which were advocating the comprehensive policy in the 
late 1960’s and 1970’s. The University of Pennsylvania Library is in 
f..vour of this restructured Programme, and plans to continue its mcember- 
slup in it. 

The PL-480 Programme has helped the University of Pennsylvania 
to enrich its South Asian Collection during the past twenty-three ycars. 
The U. S. Library of Congress field offices in the region, with a broad 
based network of booksellers and publishers, and a staff of competent 
South Asian nationals, have been able to supply materials which would not 
have been possible for the Library to acquire through its traditional chan- 
nels. To supplement the PL-480 Programme, a considerable effort has 
becn made to fill in gaps in the collection; out-of-print and pre-1962 
imprints have been acquired through a network of select dealers, and 
through occasional personal book-buying trips to India by the South Asia 
Bibliographer, and faculty members. 


The special and non-print materials include manuscripts, private papers, 
microforms, records, tapes, films, photographs, and slides. These are 
acquired through regular channels, and personal contacts. 
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As a result of these collection building efforts on various fronts, the 
University of Pennsylvania South Asian Collection is one of the finest in 
the country. The total number of volumes exceeds 300,000, and includes 
material in every South Asian language. The number of periodicals and 
serials exceeds 3,500, including 20 major daily newspapers, 10 of which are 
received by air. The special collections include: A collection of 3,400 
Indic manuscripts rich in Vedas, Brahamanas, Puranas, and texts in law, 
philosophical treatises, and belles-lettres. The personal papers of Kanji 
Dwarkadass, a prominent labour leader, George Lord Macartney, Governor 
of Madras, and Richard B. Gregg, who worked with Mahatma Gandhi 
during the Civil Disobedience Campaign. The South Asia Art Archive 
is a unique national resource. It was developed at the American Institute 
of Indian Studies Centre, Varanasi, with funds from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Its file of 50,000 photographs pertaining to sculpture and archi- 
tecture is a duplicate of the one in Varanasi, and is the only one outside 
of India. Besides the photographs this collection has over 15,000 colour 
slides on Indian subjects, such as sculpture, architecture, and paintings 
The music collection comprises a larger number of records and tapes of 
classical anc folk music. The University Museum has a large number of 
antiquities from the South Asian region, which are on display in a special 
gallery reserved for this purpose. It will suffice to say that the South Asian 
Collection at the University of Pennsylvania is rich and extensive, but 
most important, it is a carefully selected research collection. 


(2) Processing of acquired materials is given high priority in the 
University of Pennsylvania Library. The Library has been a leader in 
the field of automation, and has been using On-line Computer Library 
Centre (OCLC), and Research Libraries Information Network (RLIN) 
for some years. Since the Library of Congress is cataloguing the Indian 
languages material in romanized format, and the MARC tapes are accessible 
through the RLIN data-base, this materia] is catalogued on the computer 
terminals, which speeds up the process considerably. The material not 
available on the computer is given original cataloguing. The Library is 
in the process of converting its catalogue on an on-line system. Also, it 
has a plan (Penn-LIN) to network the whole campus with personal compu- 
ters, so that the readers can search the catalogue on their own terminals. 
The South Asia Bibliographer already has an IBM personal computer with 
a modem that enables her to search RLIN data-base, and she will be able 
to access the University of Pennsylvania catalogue when the Penn-I.IN 
system goes into operation. 


(3) Cooperative projects, and resource sharing: While adhering to 
the policy of maintaining a strong South Asia Collection, the University of 
Pennsylvania Library also emphasizes the need for cooperation amongst 
libraries on the regional, national, and international levels. The Library 
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is a member of a regional consortium of small colleges. Scholars in the 
area depend on University of Pennsylvania resources to do research in 
the South Asian fields. At the national level it is a member of the 
Centre for Research Libraries (CRL), the South Asia Microform Project 
(SAMP), and Research Libraries Group (RLG). 


The CRL founded in 1949, and located in Chicago, acquires publica- 
tions which would supplement the collections of the member libraries, and 
its collection policies are shaped by the advice and consent of its clients. 
It is a participant in the PL-480 Programme, and also received and collected 
Government of India publications during the 1950’s under the Wheat 
Loan Exchange Programme. It maintained until recently a comprehen- 
sive collection of PL-480 materials, including monographs, and serials, 
and a large collection of South Asian newspapers on microfilm. This 
policy is now under revision ; the Centre proposes to stop acquisition of 
monographs, and provide support in the area of periodicals and serials 
only. The SAMP, founded in 1967 by the South Asia Microform Com- 
mittee of the Association for Asian Studies, is housed in the CRL. Its 
acquisitions are strictly controlled by the membership through an Execu- 
tive Committee : some examples of purchases are sets of the Legislative 
Assembly and Council Proceedings of the Indian Central and Provincial 
Legislative series; the Archaeological Survey of India Circle Reports ; 
and the Land Settlement Reports of India including those of the Princely 
States. The basic objectives of both the CRL and SAMP are to minimize 
duplication of certain types of research materials that are expensive for 
individual libraries, and are Iess often used. 


The RLG was established in 1974 by Harvard, Yale, and Columbia 
universities, and the New York Public Library ; its membership, including 
full, associate and special members as of 1984, was sixty-two. The most 
important contribution of this group has been to create a computer-based 
system linking the resources of the member libraries, which provides access 
by author, title, subject, and key word phrases. Its Research Libraries 
Information Network (RLIN) data-base contains over 13 million books 
records ; 1.5 million serials records; and similar impressive records of 
music, maps, and films, etc. Other projects under the RLG are Collection 
Management and Development, Shared Cataloguing, and Resource Sharing. 
The South Asian material in English and European languages, and 
material in Indian languages catalogued in romanized format, are accessible 
through RLIN. The Collection Management and Development Committee, 
in cooperation with (CONSALD), has compiled a conspectus assessing the 
present strengths in various subjects, and the future collection policies 
in those subjects of the member libraries. This will be used in formulating 
a national collection policy by sharing the responsibility amongst members 
for collections in certain fields and certain languages. The RLIN data- 
base, which indicates the holdings of the member libraries, is an important 
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development in resource sharing; it enables the libraries to avoid un- 
necessary duplication in ordering, facilitates inter-library loan, and makes 
the reference services much more thorough and efficient. 


At the international level, the University of Pennsylvania has access 
through a bilateral agreement to the British Lending Library resources for 
interlibrary loan, and provides reference services to various libraries and 
individuals in different parts of the world ; during the past year the South 
Asia Library has handled requests for xerox copies of materials in its 
collection, from West Germany, Japan, and India. 


Conclusion: To sum up briefly, the University of Pennsylvania has 
been building its South Asia Collection through traditional channels, and 
cooperative programmes as the PL-480, and at the same time has been em- 
phasizing cooperation amongst libraries at the regional, national, and inter- 
national levels, which is evident from its membership in the CRL, SAMP, 
and RLG. The reasons for this policy are a growing number of published 
and unpublished materials, world-wide inflation, and the limited financial 
resources available to the academic libraries in the United States. The 
university libraries can no longer hope to satisfy the scholars’ research 
needs solely from their own collections ; therefore, the emphasis at Pennsyl- 
vania is to operate in a network environment, where it would be possible 
to provide scholars access to materials irrespective of their location. The 
phenomenal advances in technology in the field of communications have 
made this possible. 


This is best described by a quotation from the Director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Libraries, Richard De Gennaro’s annual report 
for 1984-85, “In the future, the excellence and usefulness of a library 
will be measured not only by the size and quality of its own collections, 
but also by the range of resources that its staff is able to deliver to users 
by conventional and electronic means from a growing variety of sources. 
Users will no longer be limited to what a library has, but to what it can 
provide . . . And since the book and journal collections will continue to 
be the foundation of the library’s services to users, librarians must also 
continue to improve and expand their traditional collections.” The library 
of the future will develop strong collections, but given the financial con- 
straints, and technological advancement in communications, it will also 
concentrate on networking and resource sharing if it is to maintain its 
excellence ; the University of Pennsylvania Library presents such a model. 


Note: The PL-480 Programme changed to Special Foreign Currency 
Programme (SFCP) in July, 1974. The dollar-funded country programmes 
are known as Cooperative Acquisitions Programmes (CAP). 
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NON-BOOK MATERIALS ON SOUTH ASIA IN UNITED STATES 
LIBRARIES 


KENNETH R. LOGAN 
Introduction 


This paper is presented in prompt response to the kind invitation of 
the National Library, Calcutta. Its hurried glance at non-book material 
on South Asia in American libraries may contain omissions, for which I 
take full responsibility. The paper is intended to encourage my colleagues 
in South Asia studies to pursue the collecting of complementary, non-book 
materials in these times of budgetary restrictions. 


The Topic 


For the purposes of this paper, non-book materials will be defined as 
maps, sound recordings, photographic reproductions, films and video tape 
cassettes, some selected microform, pamphicts and ephemera. Excluded 
from consideration are books, journals and manuscripts. While non-book 
materials of South Asia origin arc of prime interest in this paper, it will 
also include those which originate, are created, and manufactgred outside 
South Asia. As I reviewed and considered the use of non-b materials, 
I felt that differentiation by place of origin would be an arfificial device 
hindering full consideration of the topic. The lack of preparation time 
forbids a detailed survey of South Asia non-book holdings in American 
libraries. Such a survey in a conference paper is of doubtful value. How- 
ever, published guides to holdings of collections of South Asian art 
reproductions on 35 mm slides, sound recordings of South Asian music 
and South Asia maps, etc., would be of bibliographical valuc. 


I will explore several categories of non-book material, their uses in 
American teaching and research and some additional reasons for their 
usefulness to American institutions. I will limit my explorations to 
libraries. Undoubtedly, museums and archives would yield many addi- 
tional sources of useful matcrial on South Asia. But I will leave that 
exploration to my colleagues in those fields. American university libraries 
collect non-book materials primarily to support undergraduate and graduate 
student-instruction, and graduate student and faculty research. Without 
current teaching and research programmes on South Asia, the American 
university library would have little justification to collect, catalogue and 
house specialized maps, colour slides on art, and video tape of films. The 
two exceptions to this rule would be the Library of Congress and the 
New York Public Library which consider other clientele and justifications 
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for collecting in this area. In addition to considering academic program- 
mes for collecting these materials, I will also discuss “outreach programmes” 
directed at organized citizen education in international affairs, the growing 
influence of the resident South Asia community in America, and the citizen- 
layman interest in South Asian art, film and travel. Finally, a brief 
consideration will be given to recent concerns about U.S. institutional 
commitment to foreign area studies. 


Background 

1 need to make a conjecture at this point. There are probably about 
fifteen libraries in the United States which would be likely to have in their 
holdings some, if not all, of the categories of materials discussed in this 
paper. Most of these are major university libraries, but the list would 
include two non-university library collections at the Library of Congress 
and the New York Public Library. The excellence of these two libraries 
ts such that each deserves to be examined carefully for non-book materials 
on South Asia. But, for the purpose of this paper both of these famed 
hibraries are included in my list of fifteen or so. 


A Brief History 

Until the mid-1940s the study of the Indian sub-continent in the U.S. 
was limited to Sanskrit, Pali, classical literature, religion and philosophy. 
American libraries, primarily Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and 
California (Berkeley) collected selectively whatever was available from 
the British and European book trade. In the late 1940s the University of 
Pennsylvania set up the first American area studies programme for South 
Asian history and culture. A separate library was set up to house books 
and journals in English and other languages. In the 1950s and 1960s 
additional universities (Cornell, Duke, Texas, Wisconsin, Chicago, Minne- 
sota, Washington) set up, with federal government and foundation funding, 
centres for the study of South Asia humanities, social sciences and language. 
These fifteen or so libraries, gradually recognized this newly developing 
academic interest, struggled with an undeveloped South Asia book trade 
and dealt with library collecting traditions which favoured Europe area 
studies. These libraries were greatly assisted in South Asia acquisitions 
by the Library of Congress ‘““PL-480” programme for India and Pakistan 
which began in 1962. Later, the other South Asia countries were included. 
This helpful and important American acquisitions programme has made 
available the currently published output of five South Asian nations to 
thirty American libraries for the past twenty-three years. The Library of 
Congress programme has acquired books, journals, and newspapers. But 
the Programme also has supplied sound recordings, folios of art reproduc- 
tions, pamphlets and ephemera, and maps and atlases on a :egular, sclective 
basis. 
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Maps 

The list of official organizations publishing maps in South Asia is 
extensive. It includes the Survey of India, Geological Survey of India, 
Surveyor General of Bangladesh, Survey of Pakistan, Survey Department 
of Sri Lanka, and various census organizations. In addition to sheet maps 
that these organizations publish, many libraries collect atlases from the 
Meteorological Department of India, the ministries of Agriculture and Foreign 
Affairs of India, the Survey of India, the Universities of Madras, Dacca 
and Maharashtra, the Nepal National Council for Science and Technology, 
the India National Atlas Organisation, and so on. Together, these organi- 
zations have produced city and road maps, topographic, economic, 
historical, political, statistical, hydrological, agricultural, ethnographic, land 
use, economic planning, demographic, resource and tourist maps and 
atlases. 


In American universities and institutions,* map and atlas collections 
are often distributed in more than one library location. Geology maps 
are often located in a library specially devoted to that subject. Maps 
published prior to 1800 may be housed separately due to their special and 
fragile nature. Generally, recent maps will be found in a “Map Room” 
or “Map Division,” which provides special housing facilities. In the 
American university setting a wide variety of academic disciplines have use 
for maps and atlases. These disciplines include zoology, meteorology, 
entomology, forestry, agriculture, natural resources, history, archaeology, 
political science, urban planning, geology, and architecture. University 
teaching requires maps for elevations, locations, physical characteristics, 
forest cover, land use, topography for courses in entomology, zoology, 
meteorology, forestry, natural resources, agriculture and geology. History 
and archaeology courses require locations of archaeological sites, ruined 
cities, historical boundaries, political movements and so on. In my institu- 
tion, South Asian map sources have been used for researching elevations of 
entomological specimens, long-range urban development of areas around 
Bombay, historical building of roads and railroads, and determination of 
types of vegetation for agricultural research. Use by non-academic 
researchers include engineering firms with construction contracts for 
development projects in South Asia. 


An area of improvement in map collecting which my American 
colleagues would like to anticipate is an increased availability of large scale 
(1 :250,000, or 1 inch to the mile) maps from South Asia. There is much 
unmet demand for these and even larger scale (1 : 500,000, or 1 inch to the 
4 mile) maps by historians, archacologist and scientist and others. The 

*A published guide to South Asia map oollections in the U. S. is: Rhim, 
Enayetur. Scholars’ Guide to Washington, D. C. for South Asian Studies. Washing- 


ton, D. C. Smithsonian Institution Press, 1981. Chapter “E” reviews South Asia 
map collections in seven Washington, D. C. area libraries. 
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lack of generally available large scale maps might work to a country’s 
disadvantage in some cases. For example, a large engineering firm in the 
U.S has a current contract to build an oil pipe line for the government of 
an Asian nation. Due to the ban on export of large scale maps, the 
engineering firm has found it difficult to perform preliminary project studies. 
To this must be added the loss to academic research caused by a lack of 
indigenously produced large scale maps in American universities, 


Films 


The use of audio-visual materials for teaching about South Asia has 
increased tremendously in the past twenty years.* Libraries and other 
organizations of the university have had to keep up with the demand, 
especially for undergraduate student instruction. Currently, such material 
comes in two popular formats, namely 16 mm motion picture film and 4 inch 
videotape. Both formats offer documentary presentations and narrative 
feature, or commercial films. Documentary films focusing on history, 
geography, economics and development, social questions, religion and the 
arts of South Asia have been used for forty years in college and university 
undergraduate student courses. The films are available from American 
and Indian film distributors. They are often scheduled as part of a class 
lecture or are shown outside of class time. 


The recent introduction of videotape format increases the choices for 
use and lowers the purchase costs somewhat of audio-visual materials. 
The physical format of videotape offers some flexibility over 16 mm film. 
Videotapes can be assigned for viewing at the student’s convenience in 
audio-visual centres often located in the university library. Users operate 
the videotape playback machines with minimal assistance from staff. Pro- 
fessors routinely place videotapes on reserve for required student viewing 
much as they place books on reserve status elsewhere in the library. 


At my institution, videotape and film are widely used by instructors for 
undergraduate courses in language, history, comparative literature, film, art, 
anthropology and South Asian studies. Narrative feature films from India 
and documentary films are used for teaching. They are also shown in 
film study courses, cross-cultural and South Asian civilization courses. 
Feature films are used innovatively to give students a flavour of South 
Asian cultures, peoples and customs. Cultural patterns can often be vividly 
portrayed to undergraduate students through a combination of narrative film 
and lecture. In addition to film showings for courses, feature films are 


*An excellent, but dated, aay ol cies Si te ee 
aegis gy , Secondary and primary school level is: Harvison, Barber: 

, ed. Leagning About india: An Annotated Guide for Nonspecialist New Delhi, 
Hisceboeal Rescue Centre, 1977. Chapter 3: “Audio-Visual Materials”. 
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scheduled for general public showing by our university film archive which 
has scheduled two South Asian film presentations this past year. 


Photographic Reproductions 


Interest in South Asian art and archaeology has grown considerably 
in the U.S. in the past 40 years. Once limited to European academic 
institutions, research and teaching in art, art history, archaeology and so 
on, are found today in many American universitics, museums and other 
research centres. American library collections have cxpanded to include 
physical formats which cmphasize the visual documentation of art, 
archaeology and other related topics. These formats now richly supple- 
ment the American library’s printed books and periodicals, many of which 
are difficult to acquire and have long been out of print. 


There are three photographic formats which are of intcrest to American 
libraries in the field of South Asian art and archaeology. They are slides 
(transparencies for projection and magnification), photographic prints 
(positive pictures from negatives) and inicroform, especially microfiche. 
For South Asian studies, the first two types have been used extensively 
for teaching for many years in the fields of South Asian art, art history, 
architecture, archaeology, anthropology and other branches of the humani- 
tics. Collections of slides and photographs are usually located in a 
designated library or in a teaching department. Slides are strictly limited 
for the use of faculty and graduate students engaged in teaching and research. 
Slides are reportedly the medium of choice for the classroom lecture. They 
offer flexibility of presentation, along with detail, scope and concentration 
of interest. Library and institutional collections are often augmented by 
instructors’ personal slide collections. In the U.S., the American Com- 
mittee for South Asian Art Slide Project has served a valuable role by 
producing over 40 sets of slides for libraries on the art of India, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka and Afghanistan. Scts cover painting, architecture, and sculpture, 
Buddhist, Hindu, Jain, Mughal and Himalayan art. These sets have been 
available for several years at modest cost and each slide is accompanied by 
detailed information. In passing, it might be noted that in my institution 
the slide collection for South Asian art history is large enough for the 
development of a 100 page printed shelf list which serves as a finding tool. 
Arrangement of slides is primarily chronological. 


Photographic print collections are used for faculty research, but are mare 
often used for long-term displays for student review and study to augment 
classroom lectures. 


Due to modern scholars’ increasing specialization, ever larger collections 
of pictorial documentation of art, architecture and archacology on South 
Asia have been required for research and teaching. The microform 
format, microfiche, has been a useful method to reproduce very large 
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numbers of detailed paintings, sculpture, excavations and so on. Some 
sets commercially available to libraries amount to over 40,000 reproductions 
per set. For libraries constrained by space and budgetary limitations, 
microfiche reproductions offer an acceptable format due to their relatively 
small size and low cost. On the other hand, the image quality of the 
microfiche must be constantly evaluated. 


Sound Recordings 


Materials of academic interest are “spoken” and musical recordings 
made on both disc and tape. Speeches, historical events, literary topics, 
biography, religion and philosophy of South Asia are available in a small 
selection of spoken recordings from commercial and non-commercial 
sources. Some examples include philosophical discussions by S. Radha~- 
krishnan, readings from the Bhagavad Gita, biographical accounts of Gandhi 
and Nehru, and abridgements of books such as A Passage to India. 
Spoken recordings, useful for undergraduate instruction, are occasionally 
a neglected format in American academic libraries. They require special 
handling, and playback equipment, and cannot casily be housed together 
with similar topics in other formats. 


A related type of spoken recording which university programmes pay a 
lot of attention to are language-learning recordings. Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, 
Urdu and other modern South Asia languages are taught in American 
university classrooms. Conversational skills, grammar, pronunciation are 
covered with a combination of classroom lecture and language-learning 
recordings. The recordings, usually tapes, are routinely used in specially 
equipped language laboratories and allow students to proceed at their own 
pace, or at the instructor’s directions. 


Growing American interest in South Asia includes its music, both classi- 
cal and folk forms. Library monograph and periodical collections reflect 
this growth of academic concern. Several American libraries collect books 
and periodicals, recordings, films and materials compiled from field work. 
They include Indiana University, New York Public Library, Library of 
Congress, University of California, Los Angeles, University of Chicago, 
and the University of California, Berkeley. The written literature on South 
Asian music is relatively small, however. Many books are in South Asian 
languages or are expertly, but inappropriately, written for the western 
student and serious researcher who is unfamiliar with the musical traditions 
and terminology. Of great value, then, are the growing collections of 
recorded South Asia music in our academic libraries. The quality of 
recordings are quite variable, and the performances are not necessarily 
equivalent to live performances. But in all, South Asian music could not 
be taught as well without recorded music, on disc and tape. In most 
American university settings, South Asian music is taught as part of the 
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study of ethnomusicology. But the South Asian sound recordings are 
very welcome, although exotic, part of the music libraries and American 
university music libraries do offer the appropriate technical facilities, housing 
and equipment for their use. For the past four to five years, the Library 
of Congress acquisitions programme in South Asia has offered the participat- 
ing American libraries music sound recordings in its regular acquisitions 
programme. 


Ephemera 


Several years ago, Professor Susan Wedley of Syracuse University 
made an eloquent plea for yet another type of non-book material. 


For students of South Asia one important body of data remains 
largely uncollected and almost untapped. Small printing firms 
throughout India publish pamphlets and manuals of religious lore, 
songs, stories, folk dramas, etc. These inexpensive publications, 
ranging in cost from 25 paisa to 5 rupees, are a critical and valuable 
source uf data, especially fu: scholars of modern religion and folklore. 
Yet they are only just now beginning to be acquired by [the Library of 
Congress] PL-480 programme and remain virtually unavailable to 
scholars in libraries in either India or the U.S.* 


Similar pleas have been directed at South Asia libraries in the U.S. 
to collect and retain at least one copy of ephemera in at least one of the 
rescarch libraries. This need for widespread and consistent collecting of 
fragile, difficult to catalogue and house ephemera on religion, literature, folk 
customs, political and social groups remains largely unmet. The South 
Asia Microform Project (SAMP), a consortium of several South Asia 
libraries, has played an important role for 20 years by centralizing the 
housing and distribution of microform copies of rarely used South Asia 
materials. But a national inventory and a general agreement on collecting 
responsibilities is certainly needed. 


Beyond an Academic Focus 


We have thus far considered university-level academic programmes 
as justification for libraries to collect non-book material. But, there are 
other activities which supplement, or are on the periphery of academia 
and which have an impact on interest in South Asia in the United States. 
Any combination of these could influence library collection policies. Here 
briefly are three influences : academically related pursuits, “outreach” for 
citizen education, and a recognition of the South Asian community in the 
United States. 


*South Asia Library Notes & Queries (Chicago). No. 3, Sep. 1978. p. 4. 
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Within many American academic institutions, valuable South Asia 
activity is created to supplement and enrich the more orthodox academic 
research and teaching programmes. The institution calls upon the library 
to collect materials in support of these activities, including the non-book 
materials. Some of the activities include sponsorship of training seminars 
and research institutes of relatively short duration, student language and 
study-abroad programmes in South Asia, cultural and specialized tours of 
South Asian countries. Some specific examples include an internship for 
culture and communication through film in Asia, Urdu language training 
programme in Lahore, Hindi and Tamil language training in India, a six 
month studies programme in Delhi for American undergraduates, a 
programme in India for American professional-schools graduate students in 
law, public health, librarianship, etc., study tours to Sri Lanka and to 
India for which university course credit is given, and so on. 


In 1976, the U.S. Federal Government mandated that university centres 
of foreign area research, including South Asia centres, devote 15% of 
their federal budgets for “outreach” programmes. Outreach is described 
as activity sponsored by university area centres aimed at the larger local 
community. The foreign area activities include workshops and curriculum 
development for primary and secondary school teachers ; collegiate work- 
shops, research seminars and resource centres, i.e., libraries, for faculty 
and students at colleges lacking such facilities ; conferences and seminars 
for the business community ; and finally, citizen outreach for the general 
public featuring evening courses, seminars, speakers and films. 


The library plays its role in outreach programmes as a resource centre 
for research seminars and curriculum development for the primary, secondary 
and collegiate levels. Traditionally, university libraries collect at the ap- 
propriate academic level for their own teaching and research. But there is 
now use of these university collections for the support of these outreach 
activities and this use includes many of the non-book materials described 
earlier. In fact, for South Asia, large research libraries in American 
university communities are often the only location for even the most basic 
materials on South Asia. The outreach programmes conceive of their 
role as a sharing of resources with the greater community which has serious 
interest in foreign area study. Currently state legislative bodies in the 
U. S. look kindly upon the wider, and gencral use of materials purchased 
with public funds. 

As an example, a recent South Asia area centre newsletter* listed 
films, photographs, slides, charts, artifacts as well as books which were 
available for outreach programmes. The list includes films of life in India 
and Nepal, a photographic essay of 200 photos depicting Indian life, a 
slide set entitles, Childhood and Art in Mithila, a chart from Madras 


*Wisconsin South Asian Area Centre News Report, (Medieon), v. 11 :4, Oct. 1985. 
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with the population of India, and a set of artifacts representing the handicrafts 
of South Asia including paintings, fabric prints, ceramics and statues. 


A third influence on libraries collecting in the area of South Asia 
studies is the growing recognition of the South Asian community living 
in the United States. With the 1980 United States census, the South Asian 
ethnic group was enumerated for the first time. The results showed 361,000 
Indians, with estimates of 20,000 Pakistanis and 3,500 Bangladeshis, 
South Asians are a tiny minority of much less than one per cent of the 
U. S. population. But to-day they are now more aware of their size and 
constituency, and as a group, they are becoming more familiar to other 
Amcricans. It is primarily an urban population, concentrated in the states 
of New York, California and Illinois. South Asians maintain their heritage 
through community sponsored cultural and religious organizations. And 
recently, second and third gencration South Asians are cntering American 
universities in greater numbers and have been taking history, language and 
other South Asian courses. This growing recognition of themselves 
coincided with the growing interest of Americans in South Asian music, 
philosophy, religion, culture in the 1960’s and 1970's. This year, awareness 
of Indian culture has been heightencd by the ‘Festival of India” which 
has featured the arts, dance, music, film of India in many American cities. 
This year, there is for the first time a travelling historical exhibit, “The 
People of South Asia in America, 1899-1985” which features, through 
photographs and other artifacts, the story of the South Asian community in 
America. 


Conclusion 


We have briefly reviewed non-book materials available for serious 
South Asian research and teaching in about a dozen U.S. university 
libraries. We have also surveyed secondary elements such as supplementary 
academic activity, outreach programmes and the South Asia Community 
in the U. S. as pressures for thorough but selective collecting of non-book 
material, 


In the 1980's, library budgetary restrictions have eroded general 
acquisitions funding and staffing. Libraries look upon books and journals, 
in any physical format, as their primary responsibility. Acquisitions and 
housing of non-book materials are sometimes reduced in order to maintain 
book and journal funding. Some non-book materials are very expensive 
to purchase, films and videotapes for instance. Housing and usage demand 
adequate space, equipment and trained staff. 


As if library budgetary concerns were not enough, there is presently 
a concern that American institutions have been reducing their forcign area 
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programmes. In 1979, a Presidential Commission* found a deterioration 
in America’s foreign language and international studies programmes. The 
international environment “is making unprecedented demands on America’s 
resources, intellectual capacity and public sensitivity,” but our institutions 
fail to meet these demands. It goes on to say : 


The problem extends from our elementary schools, where instruc- 
tion in foreign languages and cultures has virtually disappeared, to 
the threatened imminent loss of some of the world’s leading centres 
for advanced training and research on foreign areas. Such specific 
educational neglect, moreover, is reflected in public uncertainty about 
the relationship between American interests and goals and those of 
other peoples and other cultures. 


Recommendations of the Commission are numerous and varied. Those 
which touch on libraries include, “maintaining and improving our inter- 
national studies library collections by building upon our existing major 
research libraries, by adding at the national level an apparatus of biblio- 
graphical control, regionalized acquisitions policies and improved access 
for external users, and by more efficient inter-library loan mechanisms.** 
In a more recent study of area and language studies by the Association of 
American Universities} the recommendations for area studies libraries 
concentrate on additional staffing, specialized and supplemental acquisitions, 
external funding of library acquisitions and’ processing, cataloguing of 
specialized materials which are omitted from centralized cataloguing pro- 
cesses, the sharing of library resources between libraries and reduction of 
redundancies in collections, online bibliographical retrieval systems, increased 
use of microforms, and so on. 


It remains to be seen if these reports will have any ameliorating 
effect on international programmes and on library collections. At the 
present time, those teaching and research institutions with strong South 
Asian programmes look to their own internal institutional funding sources. 
The need to support continued library collection, processing and biblio- 
graphical control is compelling. It requires massive planning to assure 
continued development of South Asia collecting in the U. S. 


* United States. Prtsident’s Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies. Strength Through Wisdom: A Critique of U. S. Capability. Washingtoa, 
D. ¢. 1979. p. 1. 

** Ibid. p. 89. 

t Lambert, Richard D, Beyond Growth: The Next Stage in Language and Area 
Studies, Washington, D. C., Association of American Universities, 1984, 


TEXTUAL INFORMATION RETRIEVAL AND ANALYSIS FOR 
INDOLOGY 


JaMES H. NYE 


It is important to be clear about what is desired from the analysis 
of texts before one asks for the creation of computer programmes to aid 
in that analysis. This is, then, a statement of desiderata based upon reflec- 
tion on the computational analysis of South Asian texts and upon conver- 
sations with colleagues over the past several years. It is also a prologue 
to work at the University of Chicago in the field of South Asian textual 
information retrieval and analysis. 


Assumptions 


There are several assumptions I hold in approaching the topic of 
textual information retrieval and analysis. Let me state them explicitly, 
at the beginning. First, the use of computers for the analysis of Indic 
texts will, I believe, produce valuable results. Closely related, though, and 
on the opposite side, computers as tools also provide the means for as much 
mindless shuffling through the academic groves as the photocopy machine 
has provided. I am frankly concerned about the amount of effort which 
academics have exerted in the preparation of glorified typewriter capacities 
for the Indic regional scripts on various computers. While this capacity is 
no doubt of some use, it seems to have held centre stage to the exclusion 
of other considerations which academics cannot afford to ignore and which 
they are best suited to address. Specifically, it is time for scholars to let 
those with technical competencies prepare the fonts for displaying Indic 
scripts while we concern ourselves with questions such as, which texts will 
we choose to enter into machine-readable form, what questions do we want 
to ask of the texts in their new form, and what peripheral tools such as 
machine-readable dictionaries are necessary ta achieve our scholarly objec- 
tives? All of this is to say, as a first assumption, that we are off to an 
unpromising start, having been beguiled by the wonders of a machine which 
will give us a pretty typed page of various scripts. 


A second assumption involves the question of colleagues. I believe 
that computing on Indic texts will best be done when colleagues from differ- 
ent textual traditions work together, at least during this initial phase. 
We have started late relative to those working with Greek, French, English 
and other languages and we are too small in numbers to achieve the critical 
mass of scholars present with these other languages. Many of the problems 
we face are similar to those already considered by our colleagues working 
with other languages. On the other hand we have new sets of problems to 
add to the mix. For these and other reasons, I assume that the best work 
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will come from wide-ranging collaboration with colleagues outside of 
Indology. 

Libraries are at the heart of a third assumptions. It is at the risk of dis- 
service to patrons that libraries ignore the challenge of dealing with texts 
in machine-readable form. Libraries are set up to handle the organization 
and distribution of texts. With this as an historical background, it makes 
sense that scholars should turn to libraries for aid in gathering, ordering, 
preserving, and disseminating texts even in their new form. If libraries do 
not take the initiative in serving the needs of this growing form of scholarly 
inquiry, I am concerned that either disarray will enter the scene or scholars 
will devote time to organization and dissemination activities best undertaken 
by libraries. 


Desiderata 


In describing desired capacities for working with Indic texts I will 
move from more immediate needs to longer term goals. 


In the near term, one of the most basic prerequisites for computer 
analysis of Indic texts is the capacity to transform large quantities of printed 
materials to digital form. This requires tools for the conversion of Brahmi- 
based and Perso-Arabic Indic texts to machine-readable form. Almost all 
entry of Indic works into computers is currently done via the keyboard, a 
labourious effort which requires large expencitures of time, frequently by 
scholars themselves. In contrast, colleagues entering texts printed in Roman, 
Greek, Hebrew and Cyrillic alphabets for their textual research are at a 
distinct advantage. Optical character readers have already been “taught” 
to read these scripts. We need to encourage the creation of modified 
character recognition software which will meet the needs of South Asianists, 
first for the recognition of printed texts in all of the major scripts, and subse- 
quently for the recognition of handwriting. 


Dictionaries in machine-readable form will be important for continuing 
progress in Indic textual analysis. I do not mean to suggest electronic 
“dictionaries” in the sense used by the purveyors of many word-processing 
systems, that is, merely lists of words used for checking spelling. Rather, 
the electronic dictionaries we require will have to contain all of the infor- 
mation normally found on the printed pages of the best lexicons but arranged 
in a highly structured fashion which will permit access by database manage- 
ment systems. We must be able to sift through our dictionaries looking, 
for example, for the forms of all verbs derived from a common root, or 
for all words having the same meaning or translation, or for terms related 
to “justice” quoted from Vedic sources in a dictionary. In this work with 
dictionaries we can learn a great deal from those currently involved in 
converting the Oxford English Dictionary and its supplements into the 
machine-readable New Oxford English Dictionary. 
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The dictionaries will be useful, in synergistic ways, with other tools 
for our work. For instance, they may be used to create inflectec word lists. 
Those lists, in turn, will permit the character recognition software to operate 
with greater accuracy by allowing for a dictionary test in the case of ambi- 
guity caused by flawed pieces of type. As another example of synergy, the 
machine-readable copy of the Sanskrit dictionary will be a powerful adjunct 
in the automated dissolution of euphonic combination or sandhi. Reversing 
sandhi to establish independent words is complicate: by the fact that there 
is not always a one-to-one correlation between a sandhi form and the dis- 
solved forms. Here, though, a list of words in their inflected forms derived 
from the dictionary may be used in conjunction with the algorithm which 
divides Sanskrit texts into their constituent independent words. 


Machine-readable dictionaries will also permit scholars to perform 
easily another more general task in research with Indic languages. It is 
important to be able to gather variant and inflected forms of words together 
(referred to as lemmatizing). For instance, in a concordance it should be 
possible for worcs derived from a common root to appear togethcr even 
though prefixes, suffixes, and other furms of alteration would cause them 
to be separated in a purely alphabetical listing. To achieve this result it is 
imperative that good quality dictionaries be available in machine-readable 
form for use as adjuncts to the software which undertakes lemmatization. 


Standards for encoding data is another desideratum for the near term. 
Reliance on the ASCII (American Stancard Code for Information Inter- 
change) scheme for encoding Indic texts is full of problems. The character 
set of twenty-six upper-and lower-case characters with diacritics simply is 
not adequate to meet our needs. Fortunately the Government of India’s 
Department of Electronics has proposed a standard, calied ISCI1 (Indian 
Script Code for Information Interchange), an Indian analogue to ASCII for 
encocing Indic texts. It would be desirable to have ISCII sanctioned by the 
appropriate international standards organizations. In the meantime, it is 
important that scholars begin making use of a standard form for exchanging 
encoded Indic textual data. 


Moving to the longer term, statements of desidcrata become increasingly 
like a wish list. Nevertheless, it seems valuable to state these wishes and 
to form an agenda. Most of the items involve programming rather than the 
creation of new hardware. 


Use of probability in the analysis of texts holds promise for computer 
textual analysis more generally as well as for our specific work as South 
Asianists. For example, in the automated dissolution of sandhi the accuracy 
of results will be increased by having a programme look at the environment 
around the presumed occurrence of euphonic combination and listing the 
options for resolution based upon the probability of correctness as deter- 
mined for the genre or for an author or a particular text. 
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It would be useful to have more sophisticated pattern-matching soft- 
ware available. Frequently one needs to know not only which strings of 
text are identical but also which strings are the same except for deviation 
in a few syllables. A scholar should be able to specify for the computer 
programme the limits of permitted ceviation and deviations’ permitted loca- 
tions in the string of text prior to beginning the analysis. This would be 
useful in a variety of textual analysis and in the preparation of so-called 
authoritative editions. 


New means of manipulation and display are required which will reduce 
our dependence on printed critical editions. It should be possible to examine 
varying forms of a text using a computer in ways which do not prejudge the 
form of interrelationship between different versions of a South Asian text but 
rather allow us to examine them in thcir more dynamic form. Using com- 
putational equipment it should be possible to create models of the variations 
between versions rather than merely preparing a printed version of “the” 
text. 


Multidimensional display of data would permit the more accurate 
representation of, for instance, performances of texts. When music is an 
intimate part of a textual tradition, we loose something by not capturing 
that information and permitting its simultaneous representation when we 
conduct other forms of computer analysis. Related to this, the ability to 
capture data from the mouth of a performer, that is, voice recognition capa- 
bilities, would certainly change the complexion of folklore studies in the 
subcontinent. 


More generally, we need more complex computer programming to do 
justice to the complexitics of the texts with which we deal. Metrical analysis, 
mapping of geographic domains for linguistic phenomena, and stylometric 
analysis, to name a few, are all being employed by colleagues in other fields. 
There are unique characteristics, though, to Indic texts which will require 
modifications to existing computer programmes or, in some cases, more 
radical reconsideration of the presuppositions behind those programmes. 


The University of Chicago 


University of Chicago faculty and staff interested in textual informa- 
tion retrieval and analysis, a group named with the acronym TIRA, have 
been meeting over the past nine months to discuss theoretical issues related 
to textual computing and to lay plans for the development of algorithms 
which will support textual research. TYRA consists of people from the 
Committce on Southern Asian Studies, the Computation Centre, Classics, 
English, the Graduate Library School, the Library, Linguistics, the Oriental 
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Institute, and Romance Languages.* The group’s objective is to create an 
environment for research into a wide variety of languages and texts. 


From within this larger environment created by TIRA several proposals 
have emerged, one of which is related to Indic texts. The University of 
Chicago Library has applied to the National Endowment for the Humanities 
for funds to support preparation of tools to aid scholars in the compute: 
analysis of texts from South Asia. The specific tools to be created during 
this project are: (a) a system capable of transforming texts printed in 
Tamil, Devanagari (the script used for Hindi and other north Indian lan- 
guages), and Bengali to machine-readable form, and (b) a standard dic- 
tionary for Tamil, Hindi, and Bengali and one for Sanskrit converted to 
machine-readable form. These tools are prerequisites for building data- 
bases of Indic texts which will parallel those already available for Greek, 
Latin, French, and other European Janguages. 


More specifically, the tangible results will include : 


1. Adaptation of existing software to permit recognition of printed 
character images for three of the more important Brahmi-based Indic 
scripts, namely, Tamil, Devanagari, and Bengali. The software will include 
the capacity for interactively training the system to recognize particular type 
fonts of a given script. This capacity will be created by modifying a system 
available from the Smithsonian Institution's National Air and Space Museum, 
This system possesses the characteristics of adaptability required for solving 
problems of character recognition unique to Indic scripts. 


2. Creation of machine-readable dictionaries for each of the following 
languages, contingent upon final approval from the publishers : 


Tamil 
Fabricius, Johann Philipp. J. P. Fabricius’s Tamil and English 
Dictionary. 4th ed. Tranquebar : Evangelical Lutheran Mission 
Publishing House, 1972. 

Hindi 
Chaturvedi, Mahendra and Tiwari, Bhola Nath. A Practical 
Hindi-English Dictionary. 6th ed. Delhi: National Publishing 
House, 1980. 

Bengali 
Biswas, Sailendra. Samsad Bengali-English Dictionary. Calcutta : 
Sahitya Samsad, 1982. 


*The U University of Chicago's Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
US. site for the Project of American and French Research on the Treasury of 
the French Language, known as the ARTFL Project. 
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Sanskrit 
Monier-Williams, Sir Monier. A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 
Oxford : Oxford University Press, 1899. 


These dictionaries will be used as an adjunct to the character recogni- 
tion algorithm to increase the rate of accuracy. 

3. Conversion of the following texts to machine-readable form as 
concrete examples of the system’s capacities to both recognize characters 
in Devanagari, Tamil, and Bengali scripts and the ability to utilize the 
respective dictionaries in reducing the rate of recognition errors : 


Cilappatikaram by llahkéyatikal 
Godana by Premacanda 
Raja by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Standard printed editions will be used as the basis for the conversion. 


A subsequent proposal, currently under preparation, covering later 
phases in the establishment of a centre for computer analysis of Indic texts 
will address: (a) collecting copies of Indic texts already available in 
machine-readable form; (b) establishing a database of Indic texts; (c) 
developing computer programmes to solve problems peculiar to Indic texts ; 
(d) obtaining fonts for computer-driven printing of Indic scripts and, where 
necessary, developing new fonts; and (e) distributing machine-readable 
texts for scholarly use. 


Implications for Scholarship and Libraries 


The significance of computational tools for scholarship in Indic 
languages and literatures is increasingly apparent. Over the past decade 
many scholars have begun to express Cissatisfaction with the presupposi- 
tions underlying previous approaches to Indic texts. As an example, 
some have questioned the validity of treating South Asian literary texts 
with the methods of classical philology. Yet, traditional methods of editing 
and publication have tended to enforce the older philological presuppositions. 
With computing techniques, though, it will be possible to treat the texts 
more easily as non-static entities. It will be possible for a scholar, for 
example, to examine multiple variants of a text simultaneously and in their 
full form rather than using an artificially-reconstructed printed urtext or 
critical edition. 

It is almost certain that the use of machine-readable Indic texts will 
change the complexion of scholarship in South Asian literature. Some 
South Asian scholarly work will simply become easier. For example, pre 
paration of concordances, metrical analysis, and identification of parallel 
passages will be aided by the availability of texts in digital form. Addi- 
tionally, it will be possible to perform certain types of analysis which would 
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be unthinkable without enormous numbers of assistants. A scholar will be 
able to look for words in particular collocations in a text or in a database 
of texts, searching, for example, for all occurrences of terms meaning “vow” 
within the same stanza as words for “violence”. Perhaps more significantly, 
though, in digital form the texts may more readily be seen as dynamic 
objects, a part of the nature of many South Asian works which is masked 
when they are viewed as printed texts. 


Libraries will also be beneficiaries as tools are prepared for South 
Asian scholarly use. One clear example is character recognition. Libraries 
around the world have increasingly begun the retrospective conversion of 
printed catalogue cards to machine-readable cataloguing records. In the 
case of the United States prior to 1979, the Library of Congress printed its 
catalogue cards for South Asian imprints in the same script as that of the 
publications being catalogued. Subsequently, the bibliographic records 
have been produced in machine-readable form using transliteration of Indic 
scripts to roman script. Using the tools for automated recognition of Indic 
character images in conjunction with automated format recognition software 
created by the Library of Congress, it would be possible to transform the 
older printed cards to machine-readable cataloguing records. 


Libraries with online catalogues are currently limited to displaying 
the bibliographic data for South Asian holdings in transliterated roman 
script. This is less than desirable. Those using similar systems to locate 
bibliographic records for Chinese, Japanese and Korean titles have the 
option of seeing the display on a computer terminal in the original characters 
or in roman script. Once again, the tools for displaying results of our 
scholarship may profitably be developed in conjunction with those develop- 
ing similar capacities within libraries. 

Restating an earlier point, libraries must begin to address their role 
in the collection, organization and distribution of machine-readable texts. 
They are the best suited to maintain South Asian texts in their new forms. 


It is timely to begin developing the tools described above so that 
scholars may acclimate themselves to Indic texts in digital form. Those 
engaged in research with Western language texts are, in many ways, just 
beginning to realize the potential of machine-readable texts. Rather than 
merely using the texts as a base for research in conventional ways, some 
scholars are devising approaches to the texts which were formerly unfeasible 
without enormous numbers of assistants. Computational tools for Indology 
will enable similar explorations in the analysis of Indic texts and open new 
doors far scholarship. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEXT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GERMAN INDOLOGY 


DireTMAR ROTHERMUND 


German Indology is today a well established academic discipline re- 
presented by about 18 professorial chairs in West German universities. The 
discipline owes its eminent position to its phenomenal rise in the 19th 
century and to the pioneering work of several generations of scholars. His- 
torical comparative philology, Vedic studies, classical Sanskrit literature, 
and later on also Buddhism and Jainism and the tantric tradition were 
explored in great Cetail by these scholars. This heritage is of great impor- 
tance and deserves to be studied by the present generation. In presenting 
this paper I hope to be able to make a contribution to the study of this 
heritage as a historian interested in intellectual history. I shall not try to 
evaluate the work of the great German Indologists from the point of view 
of their discipline—a task which would have to be undertaken by someone 
more competent to do so—instead I shall try to examine the philosophical 
context of the rise and growth of German Incology and of the further 
development of Indian studies. In analysing this context I shall also try 
to show why the study of Modern India was almost categorically excluded 
from the purview of German Indology. At the end of this paper I wish to 
point out how this separation of classical Indology and modern Incian 
studies has been partially overcome by recent cooperative endeavours. 

My study of the philosophical sontext of German Indology is aimed 
at understanding the ideas which have influenced the minds of Indologists 
though they may have never articulated them in their own work as most 
of them were philologists rather than philosophers. In trying to reconstruct 
this philosophical background I had to be selective rather than comprehensive. 
Many important names will therefore be missed by the discerning scholar. 
In preparing this paper I was greatly helped by the instructive book by 
Wilhelm Halbfass on the intellectual encounter of India and Europe.! 

In some respects I followed his judgement, but I also did my home- 
work and arrived at my own conclusions. 

I 


At the end of the 18th century two intellectual trends converged 
in Germany which helped to create an atmosphere which was very favour- 
able to the reception of Indian ideas. On the one hand there was a 
national literary movement carried on by great minds to whom the powers 
of imagination were of utmost importance, and on the other hand there 
was the philosophical school of German Idealism which blazed a new trail 
in the analysis of human knowledge. The literary movement had overcome 
the limitations imposed on earlier German literature by the dominating 
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example of French classical literature, and the new philosophy broke away 
from the prevailing model of Cartesian thought. For the literary move- 
ment Georg Forster’s German translation of Kalidas’s “Shakuntala” which 
shown by this Indian play deeply attracted kindred spirits like Goethe.! 
shown by this Indian play deeply attracted kindred spirits like Goethe. 
The great concept of a “world literature” propagated by Johann Gottfrreg 
Herder at that time was validated by the discovery of Kalidas’s master- 
piece which charmed everybody who read it. General impressions of an 
“Oriental” style were now qualified by taking into account the distinctive 
Indian nature of “Shakuntala”. Similarly Indian philosophical ideas once 
they became known in Germany were appreciated for their distinctive 
quality which was akin to the thought of German Idealism. 


Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason” with its deep analysis of the condi- 
tions of human consciousness has an affinity with Indian thought which 
became more and more obvious as the relevant ancient Indian texts became 
known to Western philosophers. As Paul Deussen put it at a later day 
in his Bombay lecture to which I shall refer when I deal with his own 
contribution to Indology: ‘. . . Kant has demonstrated that space, time 
and causality are not objective realities, but only subjective forms of our 
intellect . . . that the world is merely a representation of my mind and 
nothing beyond it. You see the concordance of Indian, Grecian and 
German metaphysics ; the world is maya, is illusion, says Cankara, it is 
a world of shadows, not of realities, says Plato, it is ‘appearance only, 
not the thing in itself’, says Kant. Here we have the same doctrine in three 
different parts of the world, but the scientific proofs of it are not in 
Cankara, not in Plato, but only in Kant”.? Kant did not live to witness 
this convergence of thought. But even one of the first translators of the 
Upanishads, Anquetil Duperron, who was familiar with the rising school 
of German Idealism, saw these parallels and asked German philosophers 
to take note of them.? However, the German idealists were initially pre- 
occupied with “going beyond Kant” in order to proceed from a mere 
“Critique” to a new foundation of philosophy. In fact, Kant had made 
such attempts himself and his followers found various points of departure 
for their further attempts in the work of their master. There were several 
options as far as these exercises of “going beyond Kant” were concerned. 
One of these was the quest for “original revelation” whose greatest expo- 
nent was Schelling who later on showed a sympathetic interest in the 
Vedanta philosophy but never made a thorough study of Indian texts. 


2For the German reception of “Shakuntaia” see Walter Leifer, Indien und die 
Deutschen, Tubingen, 1969, p. 97 ff. 

* Paul Deussen, “The Philosophy of the Vedanta in its relations to the Occidental 

Metaphysics”, In: Journal of the Bombay Branch of the noe Asiatic Sociery, 
Vol. cag ” 1890-1894 (Kraus Reprints 1969), pp. 330-340, the specific reference 
is to p. 
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Friedrich Schlegel who was in the mainstream of the Romantic movement 
anc: was deeply interested in the sources of original revelation took up 
this challenge seriously and learned Sanskrit at a stage of his life when 
one normally does not think of embarking on such a new venture as he 
later on put it.? 


Friedrich Schlegel was already a classical scholar of repute and 
though he never settled down to a regular academic career in a German 
university he attained enormous influence through his writings and his 
lectures in various cities of Europe. His brother, August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel, still remembered in Germany for his brilliant translations of Shakes- 
peare, actually became the first German professor of Sanskrit at Bonn 
University in 1818. But it was Friedrich Schlegel’s book on “The Lan- 
guage and Wisdom of the Indians’? published in 1808, which became the 
manifesto of the new German quest for India, it stimulated both philo- 
sophical speculation and philological research. At the time of writing this 
book Schiegel believed that Sanskrit was the oldest language of mankind 
and consequently it must have been the language in which God first spoke 
to man. The complex grammatical structure of that language provided 
evidence for his theory that human language did not evolve from primitive 
roots to higher stages but was most perfect, clear and precise at the very 
beginning and may have deteriorated later on. He also highlighted the 
kinship of ancient Sanskrit and the European languages and thus paved 
the way for historical comparative philology which soon became an impor- 
tant discipline in German universities. Franz Bopp who read Schlegel’s 
book while he was still a high school student was so much thrilled by it 
that he devoted his life to the comparative analysis of Indo-European 
Janguages. Bopp attained the second chair of Sanskrit in Germany, at 
Berlin University, and started publishing his massive work on comparative 
grammar in 1833.8 This monumental work rather than Schlegel’s enthu- 
siastic manifesto served as the foundation on which the edifice of German 
academic Indology was constructed and in mid-century most major Ger- 
man universities had their own chair of Sanskrit or of Indo-European 
philology. Nevertheless it goes to Friedrich Schlegel’s credit that he ins- 
pired both his brother August Wilhelm and Franz Bopp to take up the 
study of Sanskrit and to establish Indology as an important academic 
discipline. 

As far as philosophy was concerned Schlegel was going against the 
grain of the trend of thought of his day and age. His theory of human 





Rely study of Friedrich Schlegel and his contributions to Indology see 
“Friedrich Schlegel and the Wisdom of the Indians”, In: South Aslan 
Studies’ I, Il, New Delhi (Max Mueller Bhavan Publications) 1965. 
* Friedrich von Schlegel, Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der ndier, Heldelberg, 
1808. 
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evolution is profoundly pessimistic: as the faculties of innate under. 
standing and imagination get progressively lost in the course of history 
and are substituted by reason while mythology degenerates in the same 
way to mere allegory the separation of man from God increases. In 
keeping with this general theory he was deeply critical of the development 
of German philosophy is the Absolute ... . whether (it) assume(s) the 
form of the absolute ego, or that of pantheistic naturalism or that of 
absolute reason”. In these terms he indicated his disagreement with 
Fichte. Schelling and Hegel, the leading lights of German Idealism. And 
since a belief in some kind of absolute is required as a foundation of a 
philosophical system, Schlegel never built such a system and was accordingly 
neglected by later historians of philophy who need the taxonomy of a 
system in order to make sense of a philosopher’s work. But Schlegel’s 
thought deeply influenced that greatest system-builder of them all, his 
inveterate antagonist Hegel, who rarely ever quoted Schlegel’s work but 
ever so often shows in various passages of his own work that he is engaged 
in an indirect dialogue with Schlegel. It was in the course of this dialogue 
that Hegel was compelled to take note of India. Moreover, as a system- 
builder, Hegel had to account for the Indian experience in one way or the 
other and he did not take this responsibility lightly and carefully read 
whatever was accessible to him at that time, including Colebrooke’s writ- 
ings on Indian philosophy. 


Hegel’s approach was diametrically opposed to Schlegel’s idea of a 
progressive degeneration from original revelation to a stage of unredeemed 
reason (“die Vernunft, die nichts vernehmen will”). Building his system 
on the logical irreversibility of the syllogism and the actual irreversibility 
of time, Hegel constructed a theory of inevitable progress. The present 
was thus bound to be superior to the past, and the political system of con- 
temporary Europe superior to all other forms of political organisation. 
The state as the supreme form of social organisation played a key-role in 
Hegel’s theory. In emphasizing the primacy of political organisation Hegel 
felt somewhat ill at ease when confronted with the evidence of the primacy 
of highly complex ancient languages as witnesses of the early achievements 
of the human mind. In his lectures on the “Philosophy of History” he made 
a special effort at dealing with this problem. He stated : 


“Language is the act of theoretical intelligence ... it is its 
outward expression. ... But this act as such, as also its further 
development and the concrete evidence of the spread of peoples, their 
separation, interaction and migration remains engulfed by the mist 
of a mute past, these are not acts of the will becoming conscious of 


a Priadsich vou Schbaaeh She Philcscghy of Hinds (cuainied ov io 
Robertson), London, 1873, p. 473 osophy of History (translated by J. B. 
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itself, not acts of freedom creating another outward expression and 
reality. As they did not belong to this sphere, those peoples have 
not attained history whatever their linguistic development might have 
been. The precocious evolution of language and the spread and 
migration of peoples has gained an interest for concrete reason only 
by means of those peoples’ contact with other states or with the 
inception of state formation among them”.! 


This remark was obviously aimed at Schlegel’s emphasis on the great 
antiquity and perfect structure of Sanskrit. By relegating such ancient 
peoples with well ceveloped languages to the realm of prehistory, Hegel 
so to speak put them in their place and did not have to worry about them 
any longer. In several of his lectures India is referred to in terms of the 
sphere of dream and imagination. 


But Hegel’s main remarks on India are aimed at another aspect which 
disturbs him and in which he perceives a principle directly opposed to his 
system of the dialectical process of reasons. He conceives of Indian reli- 
gion and philosophy as an unmediated juxtaposition of the One and the 
Many. He sees the sages aspiring to union with Brahman and contrasts 
this with the unchecked and confusing plurality of Indian life. After read- 
ing Colebrooke and writing two lengthy articles on Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt’s translation of the Bhagavadgita? he shows a greater respect for the 
quality of Indian philosophy, but nevertheless he returns again and again 
to his basic argument which is perhaps most succinctly summarised in his 
lectures on theodicy which he gave in 1829 less than two years before 
his death : 


‘ 


‘. . . for the most well developed form of Pantheism we may 
refer to the Indian religion. This full development is characterised 
by the fact that the absolute substance, the One in itself, is conceived 
of as existing in the form of thought as distinct from the accidental 
world. This religion accounts for the relation of man and god, and 
being pantheist it does not isolate the One in pure objectivity which 
metaphysics .. . does. It is important to emphasize this peculiar 
subjectivisation of substance. Conscious thought does not simply 
make this abstraction of substance, it is itself that abstraction, it is 
that One which exists by and for itself and which is this substance. 
This thought is known as a force which creates and sustains the world 
and changes its individual modes of existence. This thought is called 
“brahman” and it exists as the natural consciousness of the Brahmins 
and of others who achieve the complete extinction of the manifold 

2G, W. F. Hegel, Werke, Vol. 12. Frankfurt, 1969, p. 85 f. 
*G. W. F. Hegel, Werke, Vol. 11, Frankfurt, 1969, pp. 131-204 (“Uber die 
Witheirn 
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contents of consciousness, of all emotions and sensual and intellectual 
interests and reduce everything to complete simplicity and emptiness 
of substantial Oneness. In this way this thought, this abstraction of 
man in himself is conceived of as a great force. 


. . . this force unfolds itself wildly by transforming itself into 
its opposite. We are faced with uninhibited lunacy where the most 
ordinary presence is immediately raisec to the rank of the divine and 
the one and only substance is conceived of in a finite form which 
may dissolve itself as quickly as it has been conceived of”.? 


It was this wild and untamed potential of a substantial transformation 
which deeply disturbed Hegel’s measured progress of absolute reason. In 
fact, he projected his own system against the counterfoil of this alien 
pattern of thought. He commented upon it again and again? and he was 
much more concerned with it than would have been warranted if he was 
merely dealing with a past stage of the prehistory of the human mind which 
was no longer of any relevance for his day and age. Somehow Indian 
thought appears as a deep challenge to Hegel’s thought of which he was 
very well aware. 


Karl Marx who claimed to have turnec¢ Hegel’s system upside down 
was much less troubled by this Indian challege. He followed Hegel to the 
extent that he also relegated the Indian experience to a static, prehistoric 
stage of human evolution. Whereas the West had progressed through the 
various stages of the modes of production, Asia had remained wedded 
to the unchanging Asiatic mode of production. Limiting his attention to 
the material world and not being interested in the metaphysical questions 
which Hegel raised, Marx showed at the same a much greater interest in 
contemporary India and its fate under British rule. The British, so he 
saw it, were unwittingly acting as the instruments of world history in India 
by destroying the static structure of the country’s economy and challenging 
ancient traditions. The Eurocentric view of the pattern of world history 
gained additional confirmation by Hegel’s and Marx’s deterministic philo- 
sophy. Their emphasis on inevitable progress obliged them to regard their 
immediate presence as the highest stage of world history. For Hegel the 
Prussian state embodied the most advanced form of human organisation 
and for Marx the most industrialised capitalist nation of his day, England, 
was bound to be the scene of the inevitable proletarian revolution. This 
lack of judgement of great minds attracted the attention of critics of a 
later day and age. But even while these great systems were built there 
were critics who objected to the very idea of this kind of philosophy. 

*G. W. F. Hegel, Werke, Vol. 17, Frankfurt, 1969, p. 491 f. 


*G. W. F. Hegel, Werke, Vol. 12, Frankfurt, 1969, p. 174 ff., cf. also W. 
Halbfass, op. cit. p. 110 f. 


*For a detailed survey of Karl Marx's writings on India eee Irfan Habib, Karl 
Marx on India, Trier, 1983. ‘ ng 
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I 


Arthur Schopenhauer, Hegel’s junior colleague at Berlin University 
struck at the roots of the Hegelian system by referring German Idealism 
back to Kant whose critical approach had been forgotten, while the cate- 
gories of his thought had been made use of for purposes which were in- 
compatible with his original intention. In his critical mood Schopenhauer 
did not simply restore Kantian thought, he radicalised it in his own way. 
One casualty in this process was history or human evolution. History to 
Schopenhauer was a meaningless farce. He was a great advocate of the 
perennial philosophy. Ancient Indian thought which he greatly respected 
was thus not a part of the prehistory of human evolution it was of imme- 
diate relevance in his time just as much as his own philosophy. He felt 
that if he had made a contribution to philosophy it was not by lifting philo- 
sophy to a higher plane but simply by formulating some thoughts more 
rigorously than any of his predecessors. In this way he was engaged in a 
direct dialogue with the ancient Indian sages. He thought that their ideas 
were akin to his not because he had been influenced by them but because 
all true philosophy was bound to arrive at the same conclusions.? 
Schopenhauer’s main work ‘The World as Will and Idea’ now-a-days more 
correctly rendered as “The World as Will and Representation”? was very 
close to the Buddhist school of philosophy known as Vijnanavada. Or 
perhaps one may say that he interpreted Kant in such a way as to make 
him a Vijnanavadin. It was in this way that the parallelism of Indian and 
German philosophical thought was highlighted and the German fuest for 
India reache dits zenith. 


Whereas Schopenhauer greatly admired the contents of Indian thought 
he found it wanting in the systematic exposition of thes econtents. But he 
suggested: “If one keeps in mind my system of thought one can easily 
derive all these ancient Indian sayings (of the Upanishads) from this 
system and thus discover their truth. One may assume that the truth 
which I have discovered was already known to those prehistoric sages, and 
that they formulated it in their way, but were not fully aware of its unity and 
coherence.’ s co ey 


This task of systematising Indian thought along the lines of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy was eagerly taken up by his great follower, Paul Deussen, 
who was well equipped for this endeavour because he was both a philosopher 
and an accomplished Sanskrit scholar. Deussen was not a direct disciple 
of Schopenhauer, he was only 15 years old when Schopenhauer died in 
1860. It was Friedrich Nietzsche who drew Deussen’s attention to 
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Schopenhauer at a later stage,’ and Deussen then published a systematic 
acccunt of Shankaracharya’s Advaita-philosophy along the lines of Schopen- 
hauer’s thought? He admitted that in doing this he had tried to faithfully 
convey the contents of Shankara’s thought but that he’ had not followed 
the form of its presentation and in justifying this approach he echoed 
Schopenhauer’s verdict on the lack of systematic exposition in Indian 
philosophy.2 A few years after he had published this important book 
in 1883 he visited India and delivered a memorable lecture in Bombay in 
1893 on “The Philosophy of the Vedanta in its relations with the 
Occidental Metaphysics”. He presented his book in a nutshell, outlined 
esoteric (nirguna vidya) and exoteric (saguna vidya) aspects of Sankara’s 
philosophy, and highlighted the importance of Kant’s and Schopenhauer’s 
contribution who had provided scientific proof for doctrines based only on 
intuitive insights in India. But in concluding his lecture Deussen deviated 
strikingly from the views of Schopenhauer by emphasizing the positive 
moral essence of Vedanta philosophy and highlighting its relevance for the 
India of his day. Deussen asserted that even the Jivanmukta who had 
achieved complete salvation in this life would continue to do deeds of 
“pure uninterested morality” as he put it. He did not mention the 
word “‘karmayoga” which was key-term of the new Indian school of thought 
represented by such great men as Tilak, Vivekananda and Aurobindo who 
tried to reconcile Vedanta philosophy with active social and political work 
in the interest of Indian nationalism, but his exposition of Vedantic 
morality was very close to this school of thought. Attempts have been 
made to prove that Deussen actually influenced his Indian contemporaries 
in this way,° but although this may not have been the case they certainly 
appreciated that he was so to speak operating on the same wavelength. 
In subsequent years Deussen produced a massive history of philosophy 
which had the great merit of encompassing Asian philosophy in contrast 
with all other European histories of philosophy which were invariably 
restricted to the occidental tradition. 


A younger contemporary of Deussen, the sociologist, Max Weber, 
embarked somewhat later on an equally encyclopedic endeavour of trans- 
cending the boundaries of the occidental tradition in his particular discipline. 
His work on The Religion of India’ was part of a larger study of the 





‘ibid, p. 146. 


*Paul Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, Leipzig, (2nd ed. 1906). 
“ibid, p. 236. 


“Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the Vendanta... (see note 2, p. 123.) 
* ibid.. p. 340. 
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world religious sparked off by his initial work on ‘Protestant Ethics and 
the Spirit of Capitalism’. Weber did not comment on the earlier assessment 
of India by German philosophers and Indologists. But, in fact, his key 
concept “rationality” had philosophical implications and was deeply related 
to Hegel’s “reason”. It was not only with regard to India that Weber 
reverted to Hegel’s universe of discourse. The basic compulsion which 
turned him into a Crypto-Hegelian was his reaction to Karl Marx's system 
of historical materialism. It was not just that Marx’s theory of the purely 
material determination of human evolution was repulsive to Weber’s mind, 
steeped as he was in the tradition of German Idealism, he also found 
Marx’s explanation of the transition from one social stage to the other 
unsatisfactory on Marx’s own terms. For instance, the rise of modern 
capitalism in the West and only in the West, could obviously not be 
explained by the working of some material mechanism within the feudal 
mode of production which brought about this transition automatically. 
In emphasizing “rationality” as the key non-material clement in this transi- 
tion, Weber re-instated Hegel’s “reason” in a new garb. But—if 1 may 
say so——-Weber’s “rationality” was a “secularized” version of Hegel’s 
“reason”. It was not conceived of as a manifestation of the “Spirit” in 
Hegel’s sense of the term, but it was nevertheless a spiritual phenomenon. 
Religious beliefs and ethics had to be analysed in order to arrive at an 
understanding of this “rationality” and of the conditions of its growth. 
Not being a philosopher but a sociologist who appreciated empirical 
research, Weber could not be satisfied with a deductive design of the 
progress of rationality but had to sift the evidence for the appearance of 
“rationality” in various ages, religions and civilisations. In doing this he 
discovered various types of rationality which could remain isolated without 
infusing the whole society with a rational spirit. There could be the 
“professional rationality” of traditional groups, there could be the “ritual 
rationality” of established religious cults or the “ascetic rationality” of 
penance and meditation.! 


Asceticism played a major role in Weber’s thought as it had done 
in Schopenhauer’s philosophy of which he was undoubtedly aware. He 
saw in asceticism a particular manifestation of “rationality”, a force of 
spiritual order which stems the tide of irrational sensations. This view 
of ascertism also deeply influenced his work on The Religion of India 
which is of immediate interest to us in the present context. The basic 
structure of Weber’s argument in that book is that of a dichotomy between 
the “rationality” of priests and ascetics on the one side and the irrational, 
orgiastic cults of various sects. This dichotomy reminds us of the one 
which we noted in Hegel’s characterisation of the “consciousness of the 
Brahmins” on the one hand and the “uninhibited lunacy” on the other. 


> Max Weber, op. cit., p. 148 f. .. 
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But whereas Hegel explains this dichotomy in terms of the “missing link” 
between the One and the Many, Weber does not provide such metaphysical 
explanations and simply portrays the Indian experience as he sees it as a 
constant struggle between the two principles of ascetic rationality and 
irrational orgiastic urges. The “missing link”’—the lack of dialectical 
mediation—which Hegel emphasized is indirectly also referred to by Weber 
when he highlights the unresolved contradiction between an elite culture of 
priests, ascetics and monks and a folk culture dominated by “sects”. This 
prevents the emergence of the secular rationality of “inner-wordly asceticism” 
as the elite culture is exclusively geared to otherwordly asceticism and the 
folk culture is not amenable to ascetic rationality at all. In such a 
context the spirit of capitalism cannot arise and may not even take root as 
an imported artefact. 


Weber’s verdict on India was in many ways a product of the course 
which the German quest for India had taken in the 19th century. The 
dichotomy he projected was foreshadowed by the constructs of his intellectual 
predecessors. The reflection of an ideal type of the ancient Indian tradition 
was also predetermined by this heritage. The combined effect of Schlegel’s 
praise of ancient India and Hegel’s relegation of India to the prehistory of 
human evolution had practically precluded any serious German interest 
in contemporary India. In keping with this tradition Weber, the sociologist, 
hardly referred to any research on contemporary India. He used the 
current publications of the Census of India,” but he did so only in order 
to construct his image of the caste system as an example of organic social 
order. Thus Weber’s study of India served rather as a coping stone of 
the impressive edifice of nineteenth century German work on India than 
as a foundation stone for a new tradition of German scholarly interest in 
India. Only recently some of his more specific insights have attracted 
attention whereas the basic structure of his argument which I have outlined 
here has remained an enigma to scholars who have tried to explain his 
strange preoccupation with “orgiastic sects”. In its own time Weber’s 
book on India did not even give rise to a discussion which could have 
sparked off a new initiative in the field of research on India. The Indo- 
logists did not take any note of the ideas of this “outsider” at the time. 
Moreover, the First World War shattered the old universe of discourse and 
in the years after the war when there was a new wave of interest in India 
the cmphasis was on the otherwordly “spiritual” ascept of Indian thought. 
This trend was greatly enhanced by Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to Germany 





‘Ibid, p. 337 ff. 
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Hinduismus und Bodditones Frankfurt, 1984, p. 293-332. 
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in 1920.1 Tagore was seen as a sage embodying the ancient wisdom of 
India who could apply a healing touch to the war-torn West.. 


German Indology of the post-war years tried to continue the great 
heritage of the 19th century. But it had settled down to the rather secluded 
life of a highly specialised discipline which was no longer in the mainstream 
of the universe of discourse. This was in a way a saving grace for Indo- 
logists when they were overtaken by the Nazi perversion of the German 
quest for India. They could resort to their study of recondite texts as a 
kind of “inner emigration” while Hitler propagated his ill-conceived racial 
theory in which the “Aryans” played a fateful role. Hitler, by the way, 
with all his respect for what he conceived to be the ancient Aryans, thought 
of the British as the better Aryans of his day and age and was a staunch 
admirer of British imperial rule in India, a fact which was not known in 
India where many nationalists looked upon him as a potential saviour cf 
India from colonial rule. 


Il. 


The revival of German intellectual life after the Second World War 
was a slow process. The older generation of scholars who had_ still 
experienced the intellectual atmosphere of the 1920s tried to restore the 
traditions of that time. The younger generation looked to the West, 
particularly to America, for new ideas. It was only when the younger 
generation was also able to establish direct links with India that a new 
German intellectual quest for India could arise. Independent India was 
hospitable to German scholars and German academic organisations were 
able to provide funds for extended field research in India. This experience 
became evident in the new directions which the work of German scholars 
took since the 1960s. Ancient India still received due attention, but 
Indian medieval and modern history, her regional traditions, her modern 
languages and literatures also emerged as important areas of research. 
Young Indologists were no longer satisfied with studying classical texts in 
their libraries at home only, they moved out into the field to record oral 
literature, to study the living tradition in its regional and local manifestations 
and to try out interdisciplinary approaches to the study of India. The 
philological method of the analysis of texts and the anthropological method 
of detailed field observation supplemented cach other very well in this 
new type of research. American cultural anthropology and British social 
anthropology contributed a great deal to this new direction of research. 
Even Max Weber was rediscovered on the rebound as his work had attracted 
increasing attention among American social scientists. All this did not yet 
constitute an entirely new philosophical context for the further development 


‘eof. Dietmar Rothermund, ed., Rabindranath Tagore in Germany, New Delbi, 
(Max Muller Bhavan Publications) 1961. 
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of German Indology, but it signified a departure from the old philosophical 
context which had justified an exclusive emphasis on ancient India and a 
total neglect of contemporary India. 


The new trend outlined here did not only manifest itself in the work of 
individual scholars but also in new initiatives in the field of institution 
building. The South Asia Institute of Heidelberg University was established 
in 1962 with the explicit idea to draw upon the great German tradition of 
classical Indology and to match it with an equal emphasis on modern studies 
in economics and political science, history and geography, anthropology, 
law, and even tropical medicine. New institutions like this which do not 
correspond to the established pattern of the organisation of “disciplined” 
academic life do not make an impact immediately and take their own time 
to set a new style. By now some former staff members of the South 
Asia Institute have obtained chairs in other universities and in this way the 
approach to Indian studies adopted at Heidelberg is also spreading 
elsewhere. 


This presentation concerning German Indology has been a_ joint 
endeavour and as my colleagues Dr. Bhattacharya and Dr. Zoller are 
dealing with other aspects of this field I shall limit myself in the concluding 
section of this paper to a casc study of a recent cooperative venture of 
classical Indologists and “Modernists” which seems to be characteristic of 
the new style of work which I had mentioned earlier. This venture was a 
workshop on “The Regional Tradition in South Asia” convened at Heidel- 
berg in 1983 whose proceedings have been published in 1985.° The 
concept of the “regional tradition” has been of particular importance for 
the research work of the new gencration of German scholars working on 
India. For reasons which will be obvious from my outline of the philoso- 
phical background of German Indology, the older generations had high- 
lighted the “great tradition” of India and had considered it to be a matter 
of the past. American cultural anthropology had created an awareness 
of the “little tradition” of the villages as contrasted with the “great tradition” 
of national culture. In India this simple dichotomy does not seem to have 
much explanatory power unless one takes into consideration an intermediate 
level : the regional tradition. This regional tradition is the actually opcrat- 
ing variant of the “great tradition” with regard to the “‘little tradition” of 
the villages. At the same time the regional tradition also serves as a medium 
through which local (including tribal) traditions are projected into the 
“great tradition” (e.g., the tribal idol which became “Jagannath”=Vishnu 


*For a report on the South Asia Institute see D. Rothermund A. K. Ray, 
eds, Sowh Asia Institute—The First Decade, Heidelberg 1973 and D. R 
and S. Schwertner, eds., South Asia Institute—The Second Decade, Heidelberg, 1984, 


rts H. Kulke and D. Rothermuad, eds., Regionale Tradition in Sudasien, Wiesbaden, 
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as Lord of the World, and as such the focal point of the regional tradition 
of Orissa). 

The keynote paper of the Heidelberg workshop was contributed by 
Professor Wezler of Hamburg University who spoke about Dharma and 
Deshadharma, taking an 18th century Sanskrit text as a point of departure 
which records the discussion of a Bengali brahman living in Benares with 
a Karnataka brahmin. They review the various regional deviations from 
the norms of the “great tradition”. Professor Von Stietencron of Tubingen 
University then portrayed the brahmins as integrators and interpreters of 
regional traditions who act both as the messengers of the “great tradition” 
and as recipients of regional lore which they project into the great tradition 
by means of ingenious interpolations. Professor Witzel, a Vedic scholar 
who is tcaching at Leiden University, traced the migration of various 
brahmin groups from North to South and West to East by referring to their 
respective Vedic affiliations (Yajurvedins, Rigvedins, Samavedins, Athar- 
vavedins). Using the cumulative evidence of various texts and inscriptions 
he arrived at a fascinating historical geography of the spread of brahmin 
influence from Vedic times to the Middle Ages. 


While these first three papers mainly dealt with the brahmins as 
cultural agents, the subsequent two papers of Professor Kulke of Heidelberg 
University and Professor Kélver of Kiel University highlighted the role 
of the medieval state. Professor Kulke spoke about the early medieval 
regional kingdoms of India and Professor Kolver examined the landgrants 
of Nepal with a view to show the growth of state power and of the process 
of Hinduisation in that country. Professor Sontheimer of Heidelberg 
University then provided an outline of the religious history of Maharashtra 


with special reference to the rise of popular Bhakti cults in the late medieval 
period. 


The other papers were contributed by representatives of disciplines 
ether than classical Indology. I shall mention these other papers only 
very briefly, but I wish to emphasize that both groups interacted very well 
ia the discussions and stressed later on that they had learned a great deal 
frem this interaction. 


Dr. Rosel, a sociologist from Freiburg University, spoke about 
sacred cities as focal points of regional tradition as exemplified by Puri 
in Orissa. Professor Pfeffer, then of Heidelberg now of Berlin University, 
analysed the kinship patterns of South Asia as an anthropoligist. In 
contrast with other representatives of his discipline who have tended to 
highlight the differences of these patterns he arrived at the striking conclusion 
that they were basically similar inspite of a great many regional variations 
which are, however, of a secondary nature only. Dr. Countess Bernstorff 
of Heidelberg University described regional political consciousness in 
Andhra Pradesh. JI contributed a paper on regional differentiation in India 
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as accentuated by the differential impact of British administration, of the 
freedom movement, and of the structure of post-independence federalism, 
Dr. Liitt of Heidelberg University finally spoke about the regional roots 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. 


The proceedings of this workshop are, of course, only a very limited 
reflection of the present activities of German Indologists, but I think they 
are convincing evidence of the fact that a new universe of discourse can 
be established which transcends the traditional boundary hetween “classical” 
Indology and “modern” studies. As I have tried to show earlier the 
combined effect of German philosophical ideas as different as those of 
Schlegel, Hegel and Schopenhauer established the irrelevance of modern 
Indian studies and justified an exclusive emphasis on ancient India. This 
also absolved the Indologists from the urgent task of checking their textual 
evidence against the field experience of living traditions. To the extent that 
they have subjected themselves to this field experience the Indologists have 
also appreciated the relevance of “modern” studies. India is perceived as 
a living entity and uot as an ideal construct by those who share this field 
experience whatever their ficld work might have been, 


INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
SOUTH ASIA INSTITUTE AT HEIDELBERG 


CLAUS PETER ZOLLER 


The aim of this paper is to draw an outline of the working of the 
South Asia Institute (SAI) and of Indology in Heidelberg and elsewhere 
in West Germany as well as of some new trends in Indology, trends which 
are not confined to SAI. 


Since the author is a member of SAI, the main emphasis is placed 
on this institute and its activities. This should not be misunderstood as 
propaganda as that would require a minimum amount of polemics, which 
1 shall avoid. 


When SAI was founded in 1962, it aimed at establishing 14 chairs, 
but due to several very different reasons only cight chairs could be set up 
in the course of the following years. Thus at present SAI consists of 
eight departments together with a number of sub-departments, namely : 
Department of Economics with Sub-department of Law; Department of 
Ethnology with Sub-department of Archaeology ; Department of Geography ; 
Department of History with Sub-department of History of Art ; Department of 
Indology combining three Sub-departments of Classical Indology, Modern 
{Languages and Literatures and History of Religion and Philosophy ; 
Department of International Agrarian Development; Department of 
Political Science and Department of Tropical Hygiene and Public Health. 


There is a central library for all departments except geography, and a 
newspaper clipping archive. 

SAI is represented by an elected Executive Director and its administration 
is headed by an Executive Secretary. 

There is a branch office in New Delhi also founded in 1962, and 
a second branch office is currently being established in Kathmandu as a 
successor to the former branch office in Islamabad (1980-84). Finally, 
SAI is also represented in Singapore. 

The idea of founding this institute in Heidelberg developed hand in 
hand with the beginning of an increasing awareness of the mutual dependency 
between industrialised and developing countries at the beginning of the 
1960s. This is especially so in a German state like Baden-Wuerttemberg, 
where the institute is located, a state which has hardly any natural resources. 
Its authorities realized more and more that mere development aid and some 
sort of foreign policy would not suffice to meet the requirements of a better 
understanding of the partners of the so called Third World and of the 
fundamental problems underlying rclations with them. As it was felt 
that South Asia is one of the most important non-Western areas—one third 
of mankind lives in it—it was decided to establish as South Asia institute. 
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On the other hand, it was realized too that an academic subject like 
Indology, a subject with a fairly remarkable past in Germany, was likewise 
not adequate with its traditional approaches to cope with newly emerged 
needs. 


Founding SAI was, one might be led to say, a natural development. 
Consequently, it displayed some dynamism of its own in the course of 
the years, and its present phase is not exactly what its founders intended. 
Nevertheless, its main objective stays unchanged, namely basic research on 
the problems of developing countries and our relations with them. 


For this purpose not only have the eight chairs been established, but 
it was also felt that two types of intensive communication would be 
indispensable : communication between the different departments, that is 
to say interdisciplinary research and communication between the institute 
and its partners in South Asia. 


These types of communication have so far yielded two major research 
projects : the Dhanbad project, which was aimed at an analysis of the 
relations of India’s major coalfield with its hinterland, and the Orissa 
project, a study of the cult of Jagannath and the regional tradition of 
Orissa. 


Whereas it has been sometimes difficult tc realize the primary intention 
of the institute—to make it a meeting place between East and West and 
coordinate interdisciplinary research, it appeared that the branch offices 
were quite successful in bringing people together. Besides daily routine 
work which, for example in New Delhi, consists in procuring books in India 
for the Central Library, preparing newspaper clippings for the archives 
and assisting members of the institute visiting India, work has been done 
to promote a genuine partnership between Indian and German scholars 
in the form of lectures and seminars. A special series of publications, 
South Asian Studies, is published in Delhi to bring the research of the 
institute within the reach of readers in India. 


Since the Indian view of Germany was influenced to no little extent 
by the high esteem for German Indological tradition, and since it has been 
said before that the traditional approaches in German Indology were no 
longer considered adequate for new needs, one may wonder what sort of 
new Indology is pursued nowadays in Heidelberg. 


As even the most innovative languages are always also a mirror of 
their own past, why should it be different with an institute like SAI? 
But the point of bifurcation from where Indological studies in Heidelberg 
definitely took a direction away from Indological studies in other German 
universities may be indicated by a quotation from Max Mueller which is 
well known. To Keshub Chander Sen, who visited him in Oxford, he 
said : “I do not desire to see the geographical Benares with my physical 
eye. My idea of that city is so high that I cannot risk disillusionment”. 1 
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think he was not completely wrong as Benares on a hot day in the monsoon 
season can create disillusionment—at least for some time. 


Max Mueller was rather an exception, for physical India was visited 
by a majority of German Indologists. Nevertheless, there exists a distinct 
difference between Indologists of the first generation and those today, 
especially with regard to Heidelberg. Formerly, and still in a number of 
German Indological departments, Indological studies are limited to the 
Vedas and—frequently with reservations—to classical Sanskrit. Vedic and 
classical Indian culture are interpreted with the tools of philology and 
evolutionistic theories of Naturmythologie. 


Indology was, and often still is, regarded as a sister subject of classical 
philology and Indogermanistics. Interest in the later periods of or in 
modern India and in the non-classical, often disparagingly called the “‘little 
tradition”, was very limited till recently. The yardstick was the Greco- 
Roman culture, an “Indian experience” was generally avoided and India 
kept in a safe esthetic distance. 


In the meantime many changes have taken place and other aspects of 
Indian reality have come into focus. The importance of traditions other 
than the Brahmanical has been realized and folk, ascetic and tribal cultures 
are being studied. This as a consequence implies studies in medieval 
and modern India. 


A very important change, in my opinion, is the altered attitude towards 
“India, what it can teach us”. Different cultural phenomena, like religion 
and philosophy, are not viewed anymore in a mere historical perspective. 
Students and scholars are working for a more genuine understanding, 
trying to take the traditional Indian views more seriously, and frequcntly 
are much more than formerly interested in the question of the relevance 
of their studies for themselves. 


For an Indian reader this may not sound strange, but 1or Westerners 
it often still does. Therefore I would now like to switch over to a more 
neutral subject : the structure and working of the three Indological depart- 
ments in Heidelberg. 


(a) Classical Indology: The teaching programme here emphasiscs 
the traditional subjects of German Indology : Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, 
Middle-Indo-Aryan and the early stages of Modern-Indo-Aryan languages. 


It may be appropriate to draw a distinction between research on 
scriptural languages and that on non-scriptural—unfortunately sometinses 
called non-literate—languages, since the former work is confined to their 
respective departments, whereas the work dan on non-scriptural languages 
is to a high degree interdisciplinary, comprising not only the three Indologies 
but also incorporating moder linguistics and, to some extent, anthropology. 
I shall deal with this point iatez, but I would like to point out that the 
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“progressive” Indologist sees himself not only confronted with the “tradi- 
tionalists” but also sometimes has to tussle with representatives of the 
neighbouring disciplines who consider his activities a violution of the 
boundaries of their territories. 


Nevertheless, research work in classical Indology concentrates on 
Sanskrit and Pali. For the sake of brevity and conciseness I use only 
abbreviations. 


Sanskrit : critical editions of Anantadeva’s Caturmasyaprayoga and 
Sayana’s Yajnatantra-Sudhanidhi, a bibliography of all known Srauta texts. 
Study of the Tantric philosophy and ritual of the different schools of 
Kashmir Shaivism : commented translation of Varadaraja’s Sivasutravarttika 
and of Bhaskara’s work of the same title, studies in Abhinavagupta’s 
Gitarthasamgraha. Finally an edition and commented translation of 
Tulasimahatmya. 


Pali: dictionary work for the Critical Pali Dictionary: persently 
indices to the Papancasudani Majjhimanikayatthakatha of Budhaghasa. 

(b) The Department of Modern Languages and Literatures is the only 
one in the Federal Republic of Germany, where modern Indian languages 
can be studied as a major subject up to the doctor’s degree. In the course 
of his studies the student is capected to specialize either on the literature of 
South Asian languages or on linguistic studies. The department offers 
the following languages : Bengali, Burmese, Hindi, Kannada, Marathi, 
Sinhalese (not regularly), Tamil, Thai (not regularly) and Urdu. A 
special feature of this department is its mediating function in translating the 
work of modern South Asian writers into German. 


Research work in this department as well as in the third is not easily 


discernible from the teaching programme. This distinction is therefore 
not made here. 


Bengali: poetry and its relation to oral tradition. Hindi: relations 
between litcrary theory and practice and between printed literature and 
oral tradition. Marathi: poetry, tiction and drama of the Dalit literature. 
Tamil : work on Tamil manuscripts in various European libraries and on 
an advanced Tamil reader. Urdu: a descriptive catalogue of old Urdu 
manuscripts in various libraries of the FRG, Urdu drama and fiction of the 
Lucknow culture. 


(c) The subject History of Religion and Philosophy of South Asia 
has been initiated only in 1970, and it too can be studied as an independent 
subject up to PhD. Teaching focusses on the history of the scriptural 
and folk religions of South Asia, on religious traditions in their philosophi- 
cal context and on traditional Indian law. Here are a few selected research 
activities : work on Mallari/Khandoba cult in Maharashtra, on the Masta 
cult in Western Nepal and on the cult and ritual of Mahisasura (Mardini). 
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Concept of the anthill, concept of sattva in Samkhya philosophy, different 
Muslim-Hindu saints of Maharashtra, cult of goddess Ankalamman, 
Ramana Maharshi and Shri Yantra, 

As indicated above, German Indology still mainly studies Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit, and modern studies are often yet in an embryonic stage. 

In the following list of universities in FRG Indological departments are 
enumerated according to the cities in which they are located together with 
a brief description of their most important activities. 


Berlin (West) : Indo-European, Vedas, Sanskrit literature, Buddhism, 
South Asian linguistics. 

Bielefeld : Sanskrit philology, Indian literature, comparative linguistics. 

Bochum : Upanishads, Hinduism, Early Budchism, Hindi, Tamil. 

Bonn : Buddhism, lexicography, Bhakti literature. 

Erlangen-Nuernberg : Indo-Iranian, Vedas, Avesta. 

Frankfurt : Indo-European, Hindi. 

Freiburg : Indo-European, Indo-Iranian, Incian literature, cultural 
history, Pali. 

Giessen : Indo-European, Indo-Aryan. 

Goettingen : Sanskrit, Buddhism, Hindi, Urdu, cultural history. 

Hamburg: Indian philosophy. grammar. philosophy of Indian and 
Tibetan Buddhism, Hindu Religion. Special research project: Nepal- 
German manuscript preservation. 

Kiel : Sanskrit and Dravidian linguistics and philology, Hindi. 

Koeln (Cologne): grammar, lexicography, Hindi, Urdu, Islamic 
india, Vedas, Ashoka inscriptions, Tamil (folklore). 

Mainz: Indo-Iranian, Indian epigraphy, Sanskrit, . Hindi literature, 
languages of the Hindukush and Karakorum. 

Marburg : History of Indology, Vedic and grammatical literature, 
cultural history, Sanskrit, Hindi, Telugu. 

Muenchen (Munich) : Indo-Iranian, Vedas, Avesta, Buddhism, Hindi, 
Kumaoni, Sanskrit, Prakrit. 

Muenster : Indo-European, Old and Middle Indo-Aryan, Buddhism, 
Sinhalese, Hinduism, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali. 

Regensburg : Indo-European, Sinhalese. 

Saarbruecken : Indo-European, Indo-Aryan. 

Tuebingen : Indian religions, Hindu art, Puranas, Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Jainism, Old Gujarati, Non-Indo-Aryan languages. 

Wuerzburg : Vedic literature, cultural history, Jaina literature. 

As indicated above, the three Indological departments at SAI share a 
common task : the documentation and description of languages, oral litera- 
tures, cults and rituals in danger of extinction. The following languages 
and dialects have been studied so far : Khasi, Tai Khampti, Limbu, Arleng 
Alam (language of the Mikirs) ; Alu-Kurumba (of the Nilgiris) ; Tibetan 
Bhotia and Jad languages of Garhwal, Garhwali, Jaunsari and eastern 
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Himachali ; Inula and Wagri Boli of South India; and Burushaski of the 
Hunza valley. 

Although almost all scholars in Heidelberg feel that grammars without 
a background or context are of very limited use, the way to point out the 
interrelation between a language and its cultural environment have always 
been quite manifold. But basically, in my opinion, there exist just the 
following possibilities to bridge the gulf between the abstract and the con- 
crete. The first is to compile a grammar with a collection of oral texts. 
This is most common procedure. Most of these grammars can be termed 
structural, and although each starts with a sort of confession of faith, 
stating that no prefabricated models and structures have been imposed upon 
the language, in not a few cases this is rather doubtful as the period of 
field research is limited to a few months. 


Normally, this does not suffice to wipe out completely the background 
of the Latin grammar and one’s own native phonology. The experience 
of many ficld workers shows that it takes at least two to three months 
for a phonetically trained ear to adjust to the alien sounds of a new language. 


Similarly, as no languagc—contrary to the belief of many—can be 
really analyzed in a purely mechanical way, the linguist needs time to 
penctrate the other levels and aspects of language. I am stressing this 
point because I believe that linguistic field research also contains a strong 
component of dedication and personal involvement. It is possible to study 
Paninian Grammar without personal commitment, merely by exercising 
brain artistry, but it is not possible to conduct successful field research in 
this way, and there exist many grammars which just appear like collections 
of structural theory. 

There seem to exist two new promising approaches for a more adequate 
representation of a foreign language. One is to incorporate anthropological 
data and the other is labelled “communicative” or “performative grammar”. 
Such a grammar, besides presenting a structural analysis of a language, is 
expected to deal thoroughly with the performative aspects of language- 


Linguistic performance is closely connected with an extralinguistic 
context, whereas linguistic structures arc not so. Thus, the structural 
cescription of cardinals, ordinals and fractions will never fully coincide 
with the performative concept of partition, and there are intricate relations 
between the meaning or communicative and the structural-grammatical 
aspect of language. For working out these relations and for studying the 
language in use the linguist must conduct long and repeated field research. 


In every language there is a broad spread between language universals 
and idiosyncracies, and—although I am not an expert in this field—a 
similar spread should exist in extra-linguistic culture. This has to be taken 
into consideration by the field linguist. For example, he should deal with 
the use of abuse, nicknames and so on. 
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He should be aware that sometimes words or word families, which 
seem to be very ordinary at first sight, may be connected with highly intricate 
world views or religious concepts. For being able to understand them 
extensive field work and living together with the speakers of the language 
under investigation is indispensable. 

I should not forget to mention that this proceeding is something 
different than that pursued in pucca anthropological linguistics, becausc the 
latter is exclusively devoted to a study of the interrelation between a certain 
word field and its iciosyncratic extralingual cultural complement. 


J have tried to outline how modern linguistics is endeavouring to close 
the gap between structural abstraction and the concreteness of the communi- 
cative situation. Since indologists in Heidelberg are devoted to preserving 
dying languages and cultures on the subcontinent, it is not surprising to 
find that not a single grammar has been published without a collection 
of genuine oral texts. 

The latest attempts to work out the relations between language and 
cultural background by means of communicative grammars and incorporat- 
ing anthropological data—and there are even some other attempts which 
I do not mention here—seem very promising. But they go hand in hand 
with long-term and repeated field research, which means considerable 
emotional and physical stress. In many instances this work is overshadowed 
by an uncertain academic future. 

A senior Indologist, criticising a grammar of mine, called it in the 
same breath modernistic and romantic. The term modernistic is not a 
serious charge, as it merely expresses a contrast between two generations, 
but romantic conceals a serious misunderstanding. Nobody who has spent 
months in some remote corner of the Himalayas would call his stay 
romantic. But the cifference certainly refers to the degree of personal 
involvement and change. In its villages, India can teach us something very 
different, something deeply impressing. In my opinion it is unavoidable 
and necessary that these experiences should be reflected in scientific output 
because, truly, Benares isn’t any more a mere brainchild. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY : DESCRIPTION AND SOME NEW 
APPROACHES 


SWAPNA BHATTACHARYA 


The term “Indology” is, as the West Germany Indologist, H. Bechert. 
rightly called, a “Sammelbegriff” (1) (collection of ideas). This wide 
scope of defining the term gives one the legitimacy of bringing under its 
domain different scientific disciplines. This is indeed necessary, taking 
into account the changes in the relationship between the two countries, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and India. It was a kind of romantic 
vision about India’s past which motivated the German scholars to learn 
the languages of this country and to study the religions of the people living 
in it. (1a) Centuries have passed since the rise of Indology in Germany ;< 
the two World Wars and the new political and economic order have given 
a new perspective to Indian studies in Germany. My predecessors have 
already dealt with the new trends and approaches in Indological studics. 
The present paper will give an overall account of Indological studies in 
the Federal Republic of Germany and followed by a chapter in which 
attempts will be made to include the social and comparative histories as 
parts of Indology. The controversy over “Indian Feudalism” since the 
last few decades has introduced the study of comparative history among 
the Indian scholars as well as scholars abroad. (2) The historians and 
Indologists, especially from East European countries, (3) have contri- 
buted to the study of socio-economic history of ancient India. Their 
observations have raised a few questions regarding the existence of 
“Feudalism” in ancicnt Indian society. This question may only be answer- 
ed through further in-depth comparative studies of India and Eurupe. 


In the entire discussion of Feudalism in India, the point of reference 
has almost always been the Anglo-Saxon version of Feudalism. (4) German 
history which is richly documented and the sophisticated research of 
German historians and social scientists have remained relatively unexplored. 
(5) Thus, the purpose of this essay is to show a few avenues of studies 
in comparative history as well as to present some little known aspects of 
German constitutional developments. 


Indological Studies in the Federal Republic of Germany 


The Federal Republic of Germany can take pride in the large number 
of chairs of Indology in different universities of the country. (6) The 
following universities have full fledged departments for Indology : Berlin 
(West), Bochum, Bonn, Freiburg, Gottingen, Humburg, Heidelberg, Kiel, 
K6In Mainz, Margburg, Munchen Munster and Tubingen(7). In all 
these universities courses in Indology are being offered, research projects 
For “Reference” see at the end of article. 
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undertaken and publications done. With regard to the teaching programme, 
emphasis was, as before, laid on the classical subjects of German Indology, 
e.g. Vedic and classical Sanskrit, Middle Indo-Aryan Languages and Lite- 
ratures of these languages. For the study of Indian religions, the univer- 
sities of Gottingen, Humburg and Heidelberg are well-known. In the 
university of Gottingen, the research institute of the Academy of Sciences 
is working for the compilation of the Dictionary of the Central Asian 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts. The university of Tubingen is reputed for the 
study of Puranic religions and cultural history of India in general. In 
West Berlin, both in the institute of Indian Philology/Art History and 
Museum for Indian Art, the study of Indian Art and Archeology is well- 
established. In four universities of West Germany, namely, in Erlangen, 
GueBen, Saarbrucken and Wurzburg, departments for Indo-Germanic 
Philology anc Comparative Philology exist. Within the programme of 
these departments different Indian Ianguages (Sanskrit, Pali, Hindi, Tibetan, 
etc.) are being taught and cultivated. Furthermore, in a few universities, 
such as, Heidelberg, Freiburg and Mainz, the additional courses in Indian 
languages are offered sporadically in the departments of Philology. 
(8) As the above description shows, the emphasis in Indological studies 
is being laid on religio-philosophical and philological aspects. The study 
of Indian history from a perspective of ‘“Universalgeschichte” remains 
a desidcratum. Whereas the history of political thought in India has 
been intensively studied, especially the Arthasastra, ancient Indian history . 
in general, taking the inscriptions as sources, has not received the attention 
it deserves. At the same time, it is important to mention that the Indo- 
logists and historians of West Germany appreciate the need for such 
studics. (9) As far as inscriptions are concerned, the valuable contribu- 
tions of German scholars like Hultzsch, Buhler, Kiclhorn, Hoernle and 
Lueders should be mentioned in this context. 


A Study of Comparative Landgrant System: A New Approach 


In an earlier paper entitled “A Comparative Analysis of Landgrant 
Documents from Early Medieval Bengal and Germany”, (10) an attempt 
has been made by the present author to compare the landgrant documents 
of the two countries. Taking two documents, one issued by the Pala 
king Devapala (9th century A.D.) and the other by the Salian king 
Conrad II. (11th century A.D.) similarities in the form and content 
of the documents have been indicated. Donations of property in medie- 
val kingdoms involved land in general, since it was the basic foundation 
of the medieval economy. The transfer of and was made by political autho- 
Tities to individuals or religious institutions. (11) In early medieval 
Bengal (Sth-13th centuries) land donations were inscribed mostly on 
Copper-plates. (12) In medieval Germany parchments were used for the 
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same purpose. The languages used for writing of these charters were 
Sanskrit and Latin respectively. The study of medieval copper-plate 
inscriptions of Bengal shows that they can be divided into three parts : 
Protokoll (Invocation to God), Kontext (executive part) and Eschatokoll 
(authentication). (13) Leaving aside the Protokoll and Eschatokoll parts, 
the Kontext, ie. the executive part, contains the most significant informa- 
tion regarding the property transfer. In these executive parts the immuni- 
ties have been documented in the ancient landgrant charters of Bengal 
and Germany. Before we go into the details of the various elements 
of immunity as defined for the European context and their possible parallels 
in the Indian context, let us quote the definition of the term from the 
dictonary of German legal history: “With the word immunity which derived 
from the Romal legal usage, the special status (Sonderstatus) of ecclesiasti- 
cal and secular persons and gods has been designated. This is exemption 
from public burden, and at the same time, the basis of its own authority”. 
(14) The key word for immunity was, therefore, the special status of the 
immunist since the Count and his subordinates were forbidden to levy 
taxes on the immunized territory and even to enter them. The immunist 
became the most powerful person in the private jurisdiction. 


In the discussion of comparative Fedualism, European scholars like 
D. Rothermund (15) and J. Critchley (16) (with regard to India) and 
H. Kammler (17) (with regard to Japan) have stressed the necessity of 
taking immunity as an object for comparison. Taking the three most signi- 
ficant elements of Carolingian immunity, (18) which can also be applied 
universally to the Post-Carolingian period, we can further describe the 
nature of this important fuedal institution : 


Introitus : Prohibition of entrance for royal officers into the immu- 
nized territory; 


Exactiones : Prevention of levying of taxes through public authority ; 


Districtio : Prohibition of forced labour and detention of the in- 
habitants of immunized territory through public authority. 


Anyone who makes an effort to go through the well-known book 
Feudal Society by Marc Bloch, will see how the Roman “emunitas” 
which originally was only exemption from taxes, came to mean in the 
Frankish empire freedom from other bondages as well. (18a) The Saxon 
emperors of Germany had organized their judicial institution upon a strong 
Carolingian tradition. (19) In the following lines we shall try to show 
some parallels between the concept of immunity under the rule of the 
Ottonian emperors of Saxon dynasty and the Pala concept of immunity 
in medieval Bengal. The Pala empire (8th-13th centuries) was the first 
medieval regional kingdom in Eastern India with its centres in Bengal and 
Bihar. (20) The Ottonian kingdom of the Saxon dynasty in the 10th and 
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the 11th centuries in central Europe was the first German empire with its « 
centre in Saxony. (21) Let us quote the executive part of the document 
of Immunity issued in the 10th century A.D. by the King Otto the Great : 
“Above all, this monastery at Werden enjoys the security of full immunity 
over its possession. It will not be burdened with public tax. The serfs, 
semi-serfs and the free people of the monastery will not be subordinate 
to judicial power of the court. If there is something to prove, it should 
be done in front of an Advocate. The brothers and the people of the 
monastery will be exempted from every item of tax and custom. Further, 
this monastery is given the same privilege which is given to other imperial 
churches : if they have property elsewhere they are allowed to give one- 
tenth of crops to the gate of the church and not elsewlicre so that the 
pilgrims and guests of the monastery can be provided with this. Further- 
more, we authorize the ‘Brother-Collegium’ the right to elect their own 
abbot”. (22) The executive part of the Nalanda copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Devapala (9th century A.D.) documents the immunity which went 
in favour of the Buddhist monastery at Nalanda. The relevant portion of 
the inscription is quoted: ‘Be it known to you that the above-mentioned 
villages, namely, the village of Nandivanaka, the village of Manivataka, 
the village of Natika, the village of Hasti (or Hastigrama) and the village 
of Palamaka, together with the undivided lands attached to them, un- 
broken up to their boundaries, grass and pasture-lands, with their grounds, 
places, mango and madhuka trees, with their water and dry lands, upari- 
karas, dasaparadhas, charoddharanas, free from all troubles, cxempt from 
the entry of the chatas (village officers) and bhatas, with all taxes due to 
the king’s family or court, with nothing of these to be recovered, according 
to the maxim of bhumicchidra, to last as long as the moon and the sun 
and the earth shall endure, excluding the gifts to gods, and the Brahmanas 
which were granted before and where enjoyed or are being enjoyed”. (23) 
In the document of Otto the Great, the monastery at Werden was given 
public exemption and the right to elect its own abbot. Like introitus in 
the charter of Otto the Great, the executive part of the Nalanda document 
prohibits royal soldiers, chatas and bhatas, from entering the donated 
territory. Furthermore, the land granted in the Nalanda document was 
exempted from public tax (akincitpragrajya). This kind of exemption 
also occurs in Otto the Great’s document: ‘neque publicis exactionibus”. 
The terms dasaparadha and districtio are comparable, because in both 
cases the rights of jurisdiction regarding criminal law went in favour of 
donee and immunist. (24) As a result of grant of immunity in medieval 
Germany and Bengal, there emerged the individual proprietary right over 
land and its people. This is called in German “Grundherrschaft” (25) 
and in Latin “dominium”. A comparative historian tries to differentiate 
the nature of the authority (Herrschaft) and never equalizes it. Feudalism 
is a type of authority (26) which emerged in Western Europe in the middle 
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ages, Even within the Romano-Germanic cultural world it took different 
forms, for example, the German Feudalism (27) was different from the 
French or the English Feudalism. The type of authority and the legal 
tradition in ancient India is a product of the Indian mind. The Sastra 
texts made the infrastructure of the legal relationship in the Indian concept 
of property. The inscriptions which documented the property transfer did 
nothing else than carry the concept which was already familiar among 
the people of the society. For example, the expression “bhumicchidranyaya” 
which was already mentioned in the Kautilya’s Arthasastra meant exemption 
from tax. It was a qualifying expression for immunity. That is why we 
find the term regularly mentioned in the inscriptions of Bengal, especially 
from the period 8th century A.D. onwards when the legal precision in 
writing of documents was becoming more and more a necessity. In such 
ways, the terms and conditions of the land grants were expressed in 
different pharases. The study of the concept of property and the legal 
tradition of ancient India, taking the inscriptions as sources, is still a 
desideratum. (28) This should be investigated before one considers the 
question of “Feudalism” in Indian history. 
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INDOLOGY IN ITALY : PAST AND PRESENT 
GERARDO ZAMPAGLIONE 


Italy occupies a somewhat ambivalent position so far as Indological 
studies are concerned. Italians have always been inspired by intellectual 
curiosity and academic endeavour and have taken a deep interest in this 
country’s culture. But certain drawbacks may have inhibited the fruition 
of this interest. 


Italy’s political relations with India were tenuous. Besides, there have 
never been Indian settlers in Italy. The opposite is true of countries like 
the USA, where more than a million persons of Indian origin now live, 
or the U.K. whose Indian community accounts for a high percentage of 
the Asian population. This presence may explain why Indological studies 
are so widespread in the USA, especially with reference to modern Indian 
languages. 

Nor can Italy claim any recent connexion with the sub-continent. 
The existence of such historical links may account for the pursuit of 
Indological studies in the U.K., France, Holland and Portugal. 

As for Germany—and this also applies to the Scandinavian nations— 
it should be remembered that the Romantic Movement of the 18th and 
19th centuries played a major role in developing an interest in Sanskrit 
and other disciplines related to India. 


If Italian scholars have also devoted themselves to these studies, 
they have done so mainly out of a love of research. The roots of their 
endeavours are to be found within the framework of classical studies, 
especially those of Latin and Greek, which have influenced education in 
Italy, and still do so today. In the knowledge of Sanskrit one witnessed 
a significant integration of more traditional studies. Cultural interest and 
intellectual curiosity were the spurs, for there are few practical outlets 
left today for scholars who master Sanskrit and specialize in its literature. 


It should also be borne in mind that Italian scholars of Sanskrit have 
to make a greater effort than those from the English or German speaking 
worlds. For most Sanskritic studies of the past as well as the present are 
published in these two languages, and Italians who wish to become acquain- 
ted with philological works must first acquire some English and German. 


Something should be said about the meaning of the word Indology. 
Professor Gombrich has told us that no subject under this heading is 
taught in the U.K. On the other hand, Professor Rothermund says that 
in the contemporary understanding of the term, Indology is synonymous 
with Sanskrit philology. This identification somehow seems odd. From a 
philological point of view, Indology means (and I quote the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary), “the study of Indian history, literature, etc.”. I think the 
word should be interpreted in this wider sense which seems the mos¢ 
appropriate and comprehensive. That is why, in speaking of Indology, 
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I will mention not only Sanskrit but also modern Indian languages and 
subjects that are linked to history, geography, art, philosophy, sociology 
and culture in general. These relate not only to the Republic of India 
but to the entire sub-continent. 


Let me conclude this point by stressing that India and all studies 
linked to her are very much in the forefront of present-day Italian conscious- 
ness. Tourism has also contributed to this awareness. More and more 
Italian visitors are coming to the sub-continent in search of its art, its 
natural beauties, and especially of the marvels of its ancient heritage. All 
this helps to explain the importance that Indological studies are assuming 
in Italian universities, and their growing popularity among the scholars, 
students and general public of my country. 


We have to go as far back as the Roman Imperial Age to trace our 
first connections with India. Information regarding this fabulous country, 
of which people in Europe spoke with awe and amazement, was obtained 
through Persian sources which were often both superficial and erroneous. 
More accurate knowledge of thc sub-continent’s geographic, economic and 
sociological features began to spread through the classical world after 
Alexander the Great’s military expedition towards the end of the Fourth 
Century B.C. India was still regarded as the farthest eastern frontier, but 
there was an end to fables about the terrible monsters that allegedly existed 
in India and prevented the human race from expanding. 


The fluvial systems of the Hindus and the Ganges river were thought 
to seal the frontiers of the inhabited world. The “Columns of Dyonisus”, 
perhaps Cape Comorin, were considered the farthest eastern outpost, just 
as those of Hercules were said to mark the boundary on the western front. 


Strabo’s Geographia was also full of information about Indian customs and 
traditions. 


A great deal of information regarding India and its people was to be 
found in the geographic system of Claudius Ptolomaeus (I Century 
A.D.). Despite many errors, his conception, which was based on geo- 
centrism, survived all through the Middle Ages and nearly up to the 
Renaissance, when it was replaced by the results of more scientific studies 
based on Copernicus’s heliocentric system. But Ptolomaeus’s erroneous 
descriptions and calculations did not prevent him from providing some 
valuable data about the Indian people and their trade with the west. 


Evidence of the knowledge of India which existed among the Ancients 
is to be found in the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and in the Tabula 
Peutingeriana. The first is an accurate description of the sea routes leading 
to India and of this country’s principal ports. 


The Tabula is believed to be a medieval copy of a Fourth Century 
A.D. map. It was probably a practical attempt to provide graphic aid 
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to travellers, by sketching roads, outlining itineraries, and indicating dis- 
tances and resting places. 

However sketchy and misleading these written and pictorial documents 
may have been, they offer evidence of the existence of trade routes between 
India and the west, both by land and sea. Thy also testify to a constant 
exchange of diplomatic and commercial missions between the most remote 
lands of the inhabited world. 


There is substantial evidence of this interaction in many written 
works, such as the “Res Gestae Divi Augusti” (The accomplishments of 
the Divine Augustus), and the works of Suetonius, Lucius Annaeus Florus, 
Aurelius Victor, Cassius Dio, Flavius Vopiscus, Eusebius Caesarensis. 
Other authors can also be quoted on many matters concerning India— 
trade routes, the form and character of ships, or methods of navigation. 
It is worth recalling a passage from the Natural History of Plinius the 
Elder (VI-XXIV-83) in which he states : 

“The Indians of the South do not observe the stars during the 
course of their navigation. In fact the Great Bear (Ursa Major) 
is not visible (at their latitudes). | They carry birds on board 
with them. At a sufficiently frequent interval they set them free 
and follow the course they take when they fly to land”. 


Other writers, as well as recent archaeological discoveries, tell us of 
Indian objects that reached the west. One example that might be men- 
tioned is of the famous female statuette in ivory from Pompei which is 
now in the National Museum of Naples. 


The Roman finds in India also reveal frequent exchanges of merchan- 
dise and technical expertise, especially of coins and handicrafts. These 
excavations suggest that Roman fashions were locally reproduced here. 


As far as art is concerned, it is hardly necessary to mention the 
Gandhara school in which western taste and western models had a deep 
influence on the sub-continent’s iconographic and stylistic trends. Buddhism 
used Hellenistic and Roman models to represent events pertaining to 
Gautama’s life and message, and to project his religious creed in a visual 
form, for several centuries all over the regions of Gandhara, Punjab and 
Swat. 

This prolific artistic symbiosis based on a continuing interaction with 
the west shrank to almost nothing during Europe’s so-called Dark Ages and 
the feudal period. To understand it, we should remember that a host of 
factors compounded European decadence. Communications between east 
and west became extremely difficult and, at times, impossible. The fall of 
the Western Roman Empire (476 A.D.), the rise of Islam (622 A.D.), 
and the successive movements of nomadic peoples from east to west were 
contributory reasons. The raiding expeditions of the Mongols under 
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Gengis Khan and his successors created a virtually insuperable barrier to 
trade and all that went with it. 


Yet, as soon as progress and culture were again restored in the west, 
and love for the classical past also experienced a great revival which was 
linked to the emergence of free citics and vigorous trading communities, 
Europe’s traditional interest in India and the east again surfaced. 

The endeavours and efforts of Italian merchants to rediscover the 
routes that their pioneering fathers had followed during the classical age, 
was well condensed in a book by an unknown author, printed in Venice in 
1543. It said: 


“The world owes a great deal to the activity of merchants...... 
for, thanks to their voyages, each day increases our knowledge 
of numerous places and lands. Although many of these places 
were familiar to our ancestors in past centuries, their names 
have become strange and unknown, almost completely new to 


” 


the ears of the modern man........ : 


Nothing could pay more fulsome tribute to the enterprise of merchants 
in disseminating knowledge of Asia. They were voyaging again as soon 
as the trade routes became safer when the Mongol empire was stabilised 
after centuries of turmoil and violence. Italians were probably the most 
adventurous among them. They travelled along many routes, basically to 
make money but for other purposes as well. India was one of their favourite 
goals. The lure of profit from trading spices and precious stones was not 
the only attraction ; they also wished to become acquainted with the lands 
and peoples of which they had heard so much, but usually in imaginary 
and legendary terms. 


Italian merchants, travellers and adventurers seldom became rich. 
More often than not, they had to suffer extreme privation and take major 
risks from the point of view of health and personal safety. But through 
their letters and papers, they helped to spread a knowledge of India among 
their countrymen and, eventually, throughout the whole of Europe. 


We need to mention only some of the outstanding of these pioneers. 
The name of Marco Polo (1254-1324) ranks first, both in time and fame 
because of the wide interest evoked by his memoirs : I/ Milione. Its precise 
—in a sense, scientific—descriptions of the lands he visited ensured that 
this book enjoyed a very wide circulation for centuries and was regarded 
as a model for other travelogues. 


Later, many other merchants travelled to the east either in Marco 
Polo’s footsteps or following other routes. Several remained anonymous 
and are forgotten today. But among those whose papers, letters and 
memoirs were widely read, the following deserve to be remembered : 
Nicolo’ de? “onti (1395 ca-1469) from Chioggia near Venice, Gerolamo 
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di Santo Stefano (15th Century) from Genoa. Ludovico de Varthema 
(15th Century) from Bologna. Giovanni da Empoli (1483-1517) born 
in a Florentine family, Andrea Corsali (first half of the 16th Century), 
also Florentine, Filippo Sassetti (1540-1588), another Florentine, Cesare 
Federici (1530-1600 ca) from near Venice, Gasparo Balbi (1550 ca-1621 
ca), a Venetian, Francesco Carletti (1573 ca-1636), a Florentine, Pietro 
Della Valle (1586-1652), Roman, Nicolao Manucci (1638 ca-1710 ca), 
Givanni Francesco Gemelli Carrieri (1651-1725), from Calabria, and 
others. 


All these travellers wrote letters and books which helped to enlighten 
Europe about the countries they visited. India was, of course, on the 
itinerary, because even if they were going elsewhere, they were generally 
bound to call at some Indian port. I can think of no better way of 
summarizing their goals and intentions, inspired by intellectual curiosity 
and love of humanity, than by quoting from Pietro Della Valle : 


“My intention is not to please just a few people, but as many 
as possible, and to reach all who live today and will live in 
the future. Just as 1 have continually tried to live and carry 
out all my actions, not just in a small corner of Rome or of 
Italy, but in the great theatre of the entire universe. Of this 
I profess myself a citizen, thanks to the fact that a large part 
of it is familiar to me, due to my labours and in regard to its 
numerous nations, of all of which I feel myself a citizen !” 


Merchants were not the only questing people who left the Italian 
peninsula to journey to India and the Orient. At approximately the same 
time as they were setting out for unknown destinations in distant lands, 
Catholic missionaries were also embarking on similar voyages of discovery. 
Since the latter were often men of Icarning, their reports and accounts were 
usually outstanding from a scientific or literary point of view. In fact, 
they left many descriptions—often in the form of letters to their Order— 
from which some extremely valuable information can be obtained. They 
collected a wealth of knowledge about the geographic, ethnological, linguis- 
tic, political, historical and, especially, religious and philosophical aspects 
of contemporary Indian life. 

Their acknowledged and official purpose may have been to convert 
people to Catholicism, especially in places like Goa and Cochin where a 
western presence already existed. But their endeavours were also insti- 
gated by the desire to learn more about the eastern nations to which their 
religious zeal and scholarly inquisitiveness led them. 

This seligious migration from Italy started in the 14th Century A.D., 
mainly at the initiative of thc Franciscan fathers who were probably the 
most anxious to undergo the dangers and the uncertainties of long mari- 
time veyages. The first Kalian missionary to find mention is Friar Odorico 
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da Pordenone (1265 ca-1331). In 1314, during his second journey to 
Asia, Friar Odorico travelled to China, passing through Iran and India 
and reaching the shores of the Deccan in 1321. Travelling through the sub- 
continent’s southern region, which was then free of Muslim domination, 
he left an interesting account of the land’s produce and its trade in spices, 
as well as of many aspects of local flora and fauna. He was also interested 
in certain ritual cults like cow worship and sati. 


Friar Odorico was the first of a series of Italian men of the frock who 
went to Asia: after the Society of Jesus was founded in 1540, many Jesuit 
fathers also followed in his footsteps. 


We may mention a few of them such as Giovanni Pietro Maffei (1535- 
1603), author of an Indian history in 16 volumes, and of a selection of 
letters ; Rodolfo Acquaviva (1550-1583) who has left a vivid description 
of the Court of Akbar the Great to whom he explained the tenets of the 
Catholic faith ; Jacobo Felicio (1558 ca-1632) who expounded on Indian 
religions ; Roberto De Nobili (1575-1656) ; Daniello Bartoli (1608-1685); 
Ignazio Arcumone (1615-1683); Giuseppe di Santa Maria (1623-1683); 
Ippolito Desideri (1684-1733); Giuseppe Constantino Beschi (1680-1747); 
Marco Della Tomba (born 1756); Paolino di San Bartolomeo (1748- 
1806); Leopoldo Sebastiani (died 1821); and many others. 

These missionaries were generally scholars, linguists and writers 
They made a crucial contribution to the west’s knowledge of India. Many 
of their observations are still valid, despite the centuries that have passed. 


Among these men of the frock, Father De Nobili, who spent forty 
years in South India and made a special effort to acquaint himsclf with 
the traditions, beliefs and culture of the people among whom he lived, 
deserves special notice. So thoroughly did he understand the local 
psychology, and so completely did he adapt to their ways, that Father De 
Nobili wore the saffron robe of Hindu pandits and followed a strictly 
vegetarian diet. He also succeeded in mastering both Tamil and Sanskrit. 


Father Beschi also adjusted to Indian life and was well versed in 
Tamil language and literature. He wrote about forty books and essays 
in Tamil, both in prose and verse. Among them were a translation into 
Tamil of ten cantos of the Jerusalem delivered by Torquato Tasso, a 
Tamil grammar and a Tamil-Latin dictionary. 


All these early merchants and missionaries should be regarded as 
authentic Indologists and quoted as such. 


The European academic world was confronted with the great discovery 
of Sanskrit, and of its rich literature, both religious and secular, at the 
end of the 18th Century. It is easy to imagine how great the amazement 
must have been, and how intense the joy of scholars of the classical 
humanities, to find that yet another classical language had flourished in 
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India long before Greek and Latin were born. They noted how intimately 
it was related to Europe’s own two classical languages, and how Sanskrit 
had survived up to their time as an instrument of ritual, of erudite exercises 
and of literary creativity. 

Humanists must have evinced similar enthusiasm four centuries 
earlier when they rediscovered Greek and began to read the copious 
works that existed in European and Oriental libraries and archives. 


This was the epoch in which serious philological studies started in 
India and Europe. The Asiatic Society was founded in Calcutta (1784), 
and a new, unexplored and practically boundless field of learning was 
opened to research. The determination to introduce the European public 
to this rich legacy induced men like August Wilhelm von Schlegel to publish 
the Bhagavadgitad and parts of the Ramdyana 

For many reasons Italy was late in taking advantage of this wave. 
Yet, the lost time was soon made up. There was a widespread awakening 
in Italy in the first half of the nineteenth century when many Italian 
scholars travelled abroad, especially to Germany, in order to learn Sanskrit 
and become acquainted with all the faccts of India’s civilisation. 


The first milestone in Italian Indology was set up by Gaspare 
Gorresio (1808-1891) who studied classical philology in Vienna and later 
went to Paris to learn Sanskrit, the language and its literature. His name 
is closely linked with the Italian translation of the Ramayaya which was 
published in ten volumes between 1843 and 1858 at the personal expense 
of the King of Sardinia. The first five volumes contain the original Sanskrit 
text and the last five the Italian rendering. Gorresio became Professor of 
Indo-Germanic philology at the University of Torino, the chair having been 
specially created for him. Because of his teachings, the study of Sanskrit 
spread all over Italy under his guidance and evoked an ethusiastic response. 
Once the precedent was established, more chairs of Sanskrit were establish- 
ed in other universities, and the interest generated spread to other disciplines 


related to India as well. 


Among Italy’s distinguished scholars in this period, we should men- 
tion Giovanni Flechia (1811-1892), author of a Sanskrit grammar and 
translator into Sanskrit of a famous episode from Dante’s Divine Comedy ; 
Emilio Teza (1831-1912); Michele Kerbaker (1835-1914); Carlo Puini 
(1839-1924); Angelo De Gubernatis (1840-1913); Italo Pizzi (1849- 
1920); Francesco Lorenzo Pulle (1815-1934); Paolo Emilio Pavolini 
(1864-1942); Carlo Formichi (1871-1943); Luigi Pio Tessitori (1887- 
1917); Giuseppe Tucci (1894-1983). 

Kerbaker translated a selection of episodes from the Mah&bhirata 
into Italian stanzas, in the style of the 16th Century poet, Ludovico Ariosto, 
author of the poem, Orlando Furioso. He also translated certain Sanskrit 
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dramas, De Gubematis started an Indian museum in Florence in which 
he displayed a fairly large number of artifacts which he had brought 
back from his journey to India in 1885. He was also the first Italian to 
take part in an International Congress of Oriental Studies, the one held in 
St Petersburg in 1876. 


Giuseppe Tucci is looked on as the father of modern Italian 
Indology, as well as the initiator of all studies concerning India in general. 
Having been a student at Santiniketan, he became professor of Sanskrit 
at the University of Rome, and was also an explorer, an organizer and an 
ardent promoter. Tucci’s journeys to Tibet, and the erudite works he 
produced, are still prized as a valuable contribution to knowledge of that 
sealed, theocratic society. He was also the founder of the Istituto Italiano 
per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente (ISMEO) over which he presided to the 
day of his death. ISMEO has been a centre of Indological and Oriental 
studies for decades. It has to its credit some excellent work in the field 
of archaeology. The excavations in the Swat valley of Pakistan have 
brought to light many discoveries concerning Gandhara art and Buddhism 
in Punjab and Kashmir. 


I would now like to give you a picture of the present status of 
Indology in Italy, listing, as accurately as possible, the instruction provided 
in state universities and specialized institutions. 


Among our universities, let us first mention that of Rome and its 
Department of Oriental Studies attached to the Faculty of Letters and 
Philosophy. The courses relating to India that are taught there now are 
Indology ; Religions and Philosophy of India and the Far East; History 
of Art of India and Central Asia; History of India and Central Asia. 
Courses and seminars to complement these are held in the same Depart- 
ment, while a School for Advanced Studies enables young graduates to 
continue their research for another two years. In collaboration with 
scholars and specialists in other aspects of Oriental studies, the Depart- 
ment’s teachers publish the Rivista degli studi orientali, a review with 
a long tradition behind it. 


Turin University’s Faculty of Letters and Philosophy also boasts an 
Institute of Oriental Studies which offers courses in Indology, Modern 
Aryan Languages and Literature of India, Religions and Philosophy of 
India and the Far East, History and Civilisation of India and the Far 
East. The results of the studies and research conducted at this Institute 
are published in special volumes of the Oriental Studies Section of the 
Publications of the Faculty of Letters and Philosophy. 


Among the most important instututions in Italy to study Oriental 
languages and culture is the Oriental Institute of Naples. It holds courses 
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in Indian Archaeology and History of Art; Hindi Language and Litera- 
ture; Sanskrit Language and Literature ; Urdu Language and Literature ; 
Persian Literature of India ; Religion and Philosophy of India. 

The Institute also publishes a journal, Annali dell’ Istituto Orientale 
di Napoli, which has made significant contributions to Indological studies. 


Similar courses are also provided by other universities. The follow- 
ing merit ‘mention. Bologna (Sanskrit, Philosophy of India) ; Venice 
(Hindi Language and Literature, History of Art of India and the Far 
East, Religions and Philosophy of India); Genoa (Sanskrit); Milan (Sans- 
krit is taught both in the State University and in the Catholic University 
of the Sacred Heart), Florence (Sanskrit) ; Pavia (Bengali) ; Pisa (Religions 
of India and the Far East, Indology, Hindi, Sanskrit, Philosophy of India 
and East Asia). 

We must again draw attention to the “Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente” (ISMEO) whose task it is to promote and develop cul- 
tural relations between Italy and the nations of Asia, ranging from Iran 
to Japan. India naturally occupies a particularly important place in this 
spectrum. ISMEO’s centre in Rome and branch in Milan also offer three- 
year courses in Hindi Language and Literature, as well as instruction in 
the History, Geography, Religions, and Political and Social Institutions 
of India. 


ISMEO has played a leading role in promoting Indological studies 
through its review, East and West and the Serie Orientale Roma. 
It is responsible, moreover, fo rpublishing 17 Nuovo Ramusio, a collec- 
tion of accounts by Italian travellers to Asia; Le Civilta’ dell’ Oriente 
(1956-1962), a study of the history, literature, religions, philosophy and 
art of the east; and Scrittori d’Oriente, a series of Italian renderings of 
classical and modern Oriental literary works. 


Torino is the seat of CESMEO (Centro Piemontese di Studi sul 
Medio ed Estremo Oriente). The aim of this Centre is to promote, in 
collaboration with ISMEO and the University of Torino, studies concern- 
ing the Orient and especially India. This is achieved through the teaching 
of languages and other activities. Hindi is taught by CESMEO in a 
three-year course. 

Among recent cultural initiatives, one should mention the “Exhibition 
of Rajasthani Miniatures” held in 1985. 


What must be emphasized above all is the continuity of the traditions 
of the Italian school of Indology. In other words, most of the books 
and essays that are published today are noted for their efforts to rise above 
mere philology and achieve a genuine understanding of the abiding values 
of Indian civilisation. 
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I would like to conclude my talk by stressing that interest in Indian 
culture is a living force in Italy and that it is constantly growing. I have 
no doubt that it will continue to make dynamic progress, nourished by im- 
proved knowledge of each other’s country and sustained by increased trade 
and the good work accomplished by the universities and institutions that 
we have just listed. 


ITALIAN INDOLOGY : THE CURRENT SCENE 
RANIERO GNOL! 


It is not my present intention to outline the history of Indian studies 
in Italy. The contribution made by Italy in this field is already, I believe, 
well-known enough to make this unnecessary. What I propose is to give 
a brief description of the present state of Indian studies, of the particular 
interests of the scholars alive today and their cultural orientation. Al- 
though I have mentioned living scholars, the figure and the work of G. 
Tucci cannot be omitted from any overall view of the situation. Although 
he died in 1984, he has left a deep and indelible imprint on the whole 
sphere of Indian studies in Italy (and not only in Italy) and plotted their 
particular and unmistakable course. 


With Giuseppe Tucci, Indian studies in Italy arrived at a definite 
turning-point. This was brought about by the wide range of his interests 
and the rigorous scientific and critical objectivity manifest in all his works, 
Although he is more commonly known as a buddhologist, his studies were 
by no means confined to Buddhism. In fact, his contributions towards a 
more precise knowledge of the religions, philosophies and concepts of life 
in India, China and Japan were remarkable. In 1957, thirty five years 
after his History Of Ancient Chinese Philosophy, he brought out the 
History of Indian Philosophy. This is divided into subjects rather than 
schools, and condenses and summarises the vast field of Indian philosophical 
writings, from the drawning of the Upanishads to the scholastic twilight of 
the New Logic. His reading knew no bounds and involved every philo- 
sophical school or branch in India : from the most ancient and most recent 
Nyaya to the various aspects, monistic and otherwise, of the Vedanta ; 
from the Vishnuite and Shaivite doctrines to the ancient schools of Indian 
materialism. We may say that there was no stream of thought in India 
whose arguments and doctrines he had not read in the original Sanskrit 
texts and considered deeply. Obviously, as always happens with men of 
genius whatever their field, no one was able to carry on his work in its 
entirety. His many followers took up and developed, to the best of their 
abilities, such disciplines as they found most congenial; but all of these 
disciplines, albeit in essence and necessarily without going into every last 
detail, were united in him and dominated by him. 


While his most important studies are certainly concerned with Buddhism, 
Giuseppe Tucci also made a remarkable contribution to our knowledge 
of Saivism. Even though he devoted no work exclusively to this subject, 
countless and illuminating references and notes about individual aspects of 
these doctrines are to be found in his books. It is sufficient to recall 
his articles : “Notes of an Indologist”, “Animadversiones Indicae”, “Earth 
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in India and Tibet”, “Ratilila” and the numerous references in Theory 
and Practice of the Mandala and in Tibetan Painted Scrolls; not to 
mention the exposition of the doctrines of the Shaivite schools to be found 
in Asia Religiosa and in the part of his History of Indian Philosophy 
dedicated to the same. More than thirty years ago, Giuseppe Tucci 
_communicated these interests of his to me. Ever since, Shaivism, especially 
that of Kashmir, of Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta, has been the dominant 
theme, so to speak, the leit-motif of my Indian studies. My first contribution 
in this field was the translation of the Tantrasara into Italian. I submitted 
this as my degree thesis back in 1952, although it was not published until 
.1960. I was greatly helped in my studies by the constant guidance of 
Prof. Tucci, and by a scholarship for research into Shaivism awarded me 
by the ISMEO immediately after the presentation of my thesis. Prof. 
Tucci did not only give me the Tantrasara to study at that time, but also 
urged me to look into certain expressions (in fact, the most important) 
of Indian aesthetics which had grown up together with Kashmirian Shaivite 
speculation, and adopted its concepts and terminology. I am referring to 
the Abhinavabharati, the great commentary by Abhinavagupta on the 
Natyasastra of Bharata. The edition of this commentary was based on a 
supply of manuscripts all of which were fragmentary and some hopelessly 
corrupt. Prof. Tucci drew my attention to the sixth chapter, dealing with 
the rasa. The whole of subsequent Indian aesthetic speculation abbreviates, 
paraphrases or translates in its own way the commentary of Abhinavagupta. 
Strangely enough, however, until 1956 there was still no work presenting 
the original text readably and in its entirety. This is the origin of my work 
The Aesthetic Experience according to Abhinavagupta, which was pub- 
lished in 1957 in the Serie Orientale Roma and subsequently in the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series of Benares. 


I must beg your pardon for returning at this point to the “Essence of the 
Tantra” or “Tantrasara” by Abhinavagupta, This is an abridgement of 
a jater and broader work entitled “Tantraloka” or Light of the Tantra of 
Holy Scriptures by the same author. This work, together with the 
exhaustive commentary by Jayarotha, occupies no fewer than twelve printed 
volumes and was published, like most of the other Kashmirian Shaivite 
works, by the Department of Sanskrit Studies of Srinagar. It is hardly 
necessary to say that these Tantra or Holy Scriptures are the Agama, the 
sacred and anonymous texts of the Shaivite tradition, which date, as far as 
we know, from the fifth, or earlier, to the ninth or tenth century of our era. 
In his Kashmirian hermitage on the shores of Dal Lake, Abhinavagupta 
gathered together and studied as much as he could of this vast literature 
in an attempt to demonstrate that the essential doctrines they upheld 
supported his own and those of his masters. This, in short, is the origin 
af the Tantraloka, The work, therefore contains a wealth of quotations 
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from and allusions to the most ancient Shaivite writings, most of which are 
little known even today. This is because they are either published in tne 
most far-flung corners of India in extremely limited editions (and not 
always in Devanagari characters but also Grantha, Telegu and so on), or 
because they are in manuscript form or have even been lost. 


Prof. Tucci and I quickly realised that the study of the Tantraloka 
and the texts quoted in it was essential if one was to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the development of Shaivism, its different branches and its varied 
literature. We, therefore, made it our aim to retrace, as far as possible, 
the sources of the quotations and to distinguish the lines of the various 
masters and the branches brought together in the great synthesis achieved 
by Abhinavagupta. We also sought to understand which were the most 
numerous texts in circulation in northern India in the tenth century and 
which schools of thought and of sadhana were based on them. Little by 
little, the idea of translating the whole of the Tantraloka took hold of me 
and I devoted myself to the work, principally from 1966 to 1970. In 
spite of the advice, I could almost say the earnest entreaties, of Prof. Tucci, 
a certain innate laziness of mine, aided and abetted by the love I have for 
my own language, saw to it that my translation was into Italian and not into 
English. As such it could not be accepted by the Serie Orientale Roma. 
All the publishers were put off by its length. Had it not been for the 
good offices of Prof. Botto, who managed to get it included in the Utet 
Classics of Religion, it would still be in manuscript form today or, given 
the fact that I am not a particularly orderly person, would more probably 
have been lost. An edition in English has been called for by many different 
countries, India above all, but nothing has been settled as yet. At times 
I think that it will be necessary to bide my time until the next kalpa 
before I see it come out in this new form. 


Just recently the Serie Orientale Roma has brought out the text and 
translation of the Vivaranam of Abhinavagupta on the Paratrimsika which 
I have been occupied with for many years. 


Two students of mine, Dr. Maria Pia Vivanti and Dr. Raffaele Torella, 
were introduced to the study of this literature. The former translated and 
published the Vidyapada of Kiranagama integrating and correcting the only 
printed text of this work in Grantha characters with the aid of Nepalese 
manuscripts and quotations from Abhinavagupta. Dr. Torella edited and 
translated for the first time the Sardhatrisatikalottaragama, a short but 
important Shaivite text. He subsequently translated and published the 
Sivasutra in Italian and is, at present, preparing a critical edition and English 
translation of the vrtti of Utpaladeva on the Pratyabhijnakarika, This work, 
the last part of which was missing in the only available edition, has been 
integrated thanks to a manuscript in Malayalam characters found at 
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Dr. Torella and I undertook numerous missions in India aad Nepal in 
search of manuscripts in public and private libraries. These journeys were 
supported by the ISMEO and the CNR. In the libraries of Srinagar, 
Jammu, Kathmandu, Benares, Madras, Trivandrum and Mysore we were 
able to trace many manuscripts and take photographs or have them copied 
by local pandits. The printed catalogues of manuscripts, which exist for all, 
or almost all, of the public libraries in India, often turned out to be un- 
reliable and there were a fair number of surprises. Here ] shall mention 
only the discovery of the Tattvasadbhava, an important Tantra, which was 
mentioned by Hara Prasad Sastri in his catalogue of the manuscripts of 
Kathmandu but then, apparently, lost. In the library of the Sanskrit 
Depertment of the University of Srinagar were found some uncatalogued 
works by Vamanadatta, a half Vishnuite and half Shaivite author, to whom 
we shall return later. Among these was the important Samvitprakasa, a 
work frequently quoted or paraphrased by Abhinavagupta. At Trivandrum 
Dr. Torella was able to copy a commentary by Krsnadasa, alias Varadaraja, 
of the vrtti, a brief commentary on the Paratrisika by Abhinavagupta and 
also, as I have already mentioned, a complete manuscript of the Vrtti by 
Ustpaladeva on his Pratyabhijnakarika, the last part of which had been 


thought lost. 


However, in medieval Kashmir the Shaivite schools were not the only 
ones to flourish. Alongside and often in conflict with them were the 
Vishnuite schools with their ancient and important masters. Shaivites and 
Vishnuites did not ignore each other. The first work of philosophical 
Vishnuism to have reached us is not the Siddhitraya of Yamuna but the 
unpublished Samvitprakasa by the Kashmirian Vamanadatta, an auther who 
also quotes Shaivite works and, as I have already pointed out, is mentioned 
by Abhinavagupta. Many stanzas of this work were later collected and 
appropriated by the anonymous author of the Laksmitanira, one of the 
most widespread Vishnuite samhita. Yamuna himself wrote a work which 
is now lost and of the content of which we know nothing. However, it 
bore the significant title of Kasmiragamapramanya, i.e., a treatise on the 
authority of the Kashmirian writings. In fact, these two literatures, the 
Shaivite and the Vishnuite, run parallel through the whole of India, lke 
two great rivers. We find in both, albeit couched in different terms, 
concepts and rites of such similarity that we do not know where or by 
whom they were first formulated. An examination of these affinities and, 
for the sake of completeness, of the doctrinal and ritual differences between 
the two schools would be a contribution of great importance to the history 
of Indian religion. It is my hope that some young scholar will emberk 
upon this, by mo means casy but certainly rewarding, field of study. 

So far I have dwelt on the Shaivite schools, which have been the main 
object of my studies. Let us now turn to Buddhism. In 1967 an edition ef 
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the Abhisamayalankaravriti of Vimuktisena, an importaat commentary ea 
the Abhisamayalankara, was published by a pupil of Prof. Tucci and myself, 
Prof. Corrado Pensa, who holds the chair of Indian philosophy and religions 
at the University of Rome. Other works by Prof. Pensa concern the Sam- 
khyadarsana and the Yogadarsana. 1 myself, shortly after the edition by 
Prof. Tucci of the Minor Buddhist Texts, was responsible for the edition 
of the First Chapter of the Premanavartikam of Dharmakirti, along with 
the autocommentary, which came out in 1962. 

Finally, in 1977 an edition of the Vinaya of the Mulasarvestivedin 
was published. During a journey in Pakistan in 1956, Prof. Tucci had 
the good fortune to come across some of the missing parts of this Vimaya, 
which belongs to the same manuscript as that found at Gilgit by Sir Aurel 
Stein. The large and beautiful sheets of this birch-bark manuscript of the 
6th century A.D. were sent to Rome by the Pakistan Government for restora- 
tion and publication, which I was responsible ior in 1977. The published 
sections are the Sayanasanavastu, the Adhikaranavastu and the Sanghabhe- 
davastu. 


Rome is not, however, the only centre for Indian studies in Italy. 
Chairs in Indology or in Sanskrit are also to be found in Bologna, Cagliasi, 
Florence, Genoa, Milan, Pisa and Turin. 


The University of Turin was the first to teach Sanskrit in Italy; and 
Turin was also the birth place of Gaspare Gorresio, who published, at the 
beginning of the last century and with funds provided by the King of 
Sardinia, a monumental edition of the Ramayana in the Southern Recension 
in devanagari characters. 


The University of Turin has been an important centre for Indian 
studies ever since. It is enough to recall Mario Vallauri, Professor of 
Sanskrit at that university and author of important studies on the Varaha- 
purana and Indian Theatre. One of his students was Oscar Botto, who 
is now Professor of Indology at the university, an illustrious scholar and 
promoter of Indian studies. He founded CESMEO (Piemontese Centre of 
Studies on the Middle and Far East) and the periodical Indologica 
Taurinensia, which he directs. He is also one of the promoters of the 
International Association of Sanskrit Studies. It is thanks to Prof. Botto 
that a Sanskrit-Italian dictionary is at present being prepared. Both the 
CESMEO and the National Research Council are contributing to this 
monumental work. As a scholar, Prof. Botto is the author of an important 
history of classical Indian literature, which was published in Milan, and 
various studies on Indian literature. 

Milan, Genoa and Bologna are also centres of Indian studies in Italy. 
The chair in Milan is held at present by Carlo della Casa, who, like Osear 
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Botto, also studied under Mario Vallauri. He is the author of various 
studies on the Upanishads and Jainism. Stefano Piano holds the chair 
at the University of Genoa. His interests are not confined to classical 
Sanskrit literature but extend to modern Indian literature. His work 
Religious Songs of the Sikhs, where he has collected and translated into 
Italian the most important parts of this doctrine, has just been published. 

Giorgio Renato Franci is the Professor of Indology at the University 
of Bologna. Like Stefano Piano, he too has made frequent excursus into 
the reality of modern India, concerning himself with religions and inter- 
cultural influences between East and West, from Gandhi to Jung, from 
Swedenborg to Daumel. Various studies of his and of his students are to 
be found in the handsome volume Contributions to the History of Orientalism, 
recently published in Bologna. 

The interest which India holds for Italy is not, however, confined to 
the philological study of its vast poetical, religious and philosophical litera- 
ture. Giuseppe Tucci was well aware that for the religious and philosophical 
speculation of India to express its true message, the special historical con- 
text in which it appeared and established itself cannot be ignored. But 
India, unlike the west, is particularly lacking in historical documents. 
Hence the need to turn to specifically non-literary sources—be they ins- 
criptions, monuments or archaeological documents in the broadest sense 
of the term—the need, in short, to listen to the voice of even the faintest 
traces of the presence of man on the earth, of every sign that he has left 
in the course of the incessant turning and transforming of the ages. It 
was under his guidance that the various missions and excavations in Pakis- 
tan, Afghanistan and Nepal were started. These are all countries which, 
while politically separated from India, still share the same history and 
culture. 


The first country that Prof. Tucci’s research was concerned with in 
this sense was Nepal. From 1954 to 1956 with the aid of Kaisher Bahadur, 
the former ambassacor of Nepal in Peking, all of the most ancient inscrip- 
tions of the Valley of Kathmandu were collected. These inscriptions, 
which are written in characters of the Gupta era, had so far been published 
only in part and thanks, above all, to Silvain Levi. They are the most 
ancient written monument of Nepal and cast much light on the religious 
and social organisation of the valley, which was, as long ago as the fifth- 
seventh centuries, an important trade link between India and Tibet. I 
myself transcribed them and published them in 1957 in the two volumes 
Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters of the Serie Orientale Roma. 


Even though, for reasons beyond his control, Prof. Tucci was unable 
to realise his dream of excavating at Lumbini in the Nepalese Terai, the 
probable birth place of the Buddha and place of pilgrimage in ancient and- 
mediaeval times, he remains one of the greatest representatives of Buddhist 
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archaeology. His attention was drawn in 1960 to a region in northers 
Pakistan called Swat, the ancient Uddiyana, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
As he himself said, it was Tibet that pointed the way to Swat. In fact, 
Padmasambhava (Guru Rimpoche in Tibetan), the master and wizard, 
hailed from there. According to a common tradition, he was one of 
the greatest fathers of Lamaism. He arrived in Tibet in the 8th century 
and used his magic to convert the ancient and unruly Bon divinities to the 
superior ideals of Buddhism. He converted them from bitter adversaries 
into faithful and fearsome guardians of the holy places of the new religions 
Swat was, in fact, traditionally a land of exorcism, spells, wizards and 
winged fairies, and the Buddhism that took firm root there in the first 
centuries of our era (as is attested by the countless stupa and monasteries 
scattered throughout the region) was soon steeped in gnosticism and magic. 
The Buddhists were not the only ones to be present in Swat. The 
Kashrmirian Shaivite speculation of the ninth and tenth centuries relates 
that some of the most ancient and venerated masters (some of them 
women) came from this very region and that the gnostic school of the 
Krama originated there. But let us get back to the Buddhists. After 
a little research, Giuseppe Tucci identified Mingora as the ancient capital 
of the country and the adjoining locality of Butkara as one of the principal 
Buddhist places of devotion and pilgrimage. Excavations began in 1956 
and continued without interruption until 1962, bringing to light the whole 
sacred area, which was essentially composed of a great central stupa 
surrounded by innumerable smaller ones. Although in the past Swat, 
and probably the holy area of Mingora itself, had supplied the antique 
markets of India and the west with countless pieces, thousands upon thousands 
of whole statues and fragments came to light during the excavations, most 
of which have been conserved on the site. The history of Swat is not, 
however, confined to Buddhism. The desire to retrace the paths followed 
by Alexander, to “search for and discover the traces he may have left, to 
demonstrate with new documents the meeting of East and West that came 
about also after him—in fact, especially after him—=in those districts where 
the art of Gandhara flourished, where Buddhist mythology was expressed 
in the narrative language of the classical world” took Giuseppe Tucci to 
the excavations at Udegram, the ancient Ora, which, according to classical 
sources, was conquered by Alexander. 


Although planned by Giuseppe Tucci these excavation and research 
campaigns were not actually directed by him. The scholars directly 
concerned with them were Domenico Faccenna, Maurizio Taddei and 
Maurizio Tosi. Articles and accounts have been published by the ISMEO 
in the ‘Reports and Memoirs’ series and in the review East and West. 


Apart from the above-mentioned archaeological missions and work 
on the data provided by them, the study of the history of India and adjoining 
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sogions is represented in Italy by two outstanding scholars, Luciano Peteck 
and Paolo Daffina, both of whom are followers of Prof. Tucci. 


Yet another follower of Prof. Tucci is Prof. Mario Bussagii, who is 
still active in Rome. He is Professor of Indian Art and author of 
numerous works on the subject, one of the most recent of which deals with 
the art of Gandhara. 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN INDOLOGISTS LIVING IN INDIA 
Uma MarINA VESCI 


India never ceased to exercise a strange fascination over the people 
from abroad since the very beginning of its history. East and West 
alike were attracted to India for different reasons; but since we are 
here interested to trace the origin of ‘Indology’—a discipline born in the 
West—-we shall limit ourselves to consider the reaction of the West 
toward this great subcontinent. For Greek and Roman people India, 
represented the country of spices, of mystery, of spiritual and material 
riches. Alexander was attracted by its culture and personally tried to 
contact gurus and wise men. Roman coins were abundant in the South, 
testifying the reality of the saying that it was India that was the remote 
cause of Rome’s ultimate destruction, because it impoverished its re- 
sources. In Western Middle Age, this fascination continued through the 
reading of ancient texts, as shown by Dante who mentioned India in his 
Divina Commedia, and directly, through trade, as testified by Marco 
Polo. Nevertheless, it was especially with the era of great travels that 
India entered more specifically into the pale of interest in Europe, though 
at that time faith in Christianity—the main religion of that part of the 
world—was still too strong to allow Westerners to be deeply influenced 
by Indian spirituality, and culture. 

The possibility of an opening in this sense came with the rebellious 
movement of IHuminism, which prepared the mood for appreciating differ- 
ent ways of thinking and of believing. Besides, the ‘scientific era’ had 
begun, so that the bases were put for approaching other cultures with a 
‘scientific’ interest. British political contact with the Indian subcontinent 
furnished the concrete possibility of a direct knowledge, through original 
manuscripts and the living teachers of a language like Sanskrit. This 
opened the way of a new discipline, that is Indology, with the learning of 
Sanskrit by Western scholars and the subsequent translations of a great 
number of texts, especially religious. With all this new material open to 
study, two new branches of learning were founded: Comparative 
Linguistics and Comparative Study of Religions. And once Westeners 
began to be exposed to the influence of an entire new culture—though 
having a certain affinity with the Indo-European frame—there was a chain 
reaction jn their own very culture. Many an artist and philosopher 
were inspired by Indian culture and literature, through direct reading 
or through hearsay, to such an extent that it is not too hazardous to say 
that Romanticism owes a great deal to the discovery of Vedic and Hindu 
spiritualities. 

Yet, all this work and explosion of enthusiasm for India and what 
was Indian, not always took into consideration the opinion on the matter 
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of the ‘modern’ Indian, their contemporary. The work of editing, translat- 
ing and commenting upon ancient texts followed anc obeyed rules that 
have been laid out to meet the needs of the foreign researchers and to 
foster their intellectual requirements. 


Thus, it was almost unavoidable that the rendering of Sanskrit into 
European languages used a terminology reflecting more the milieu of the 
translators than the atmosphere of the originals. This is why Indians 
today so often complain that Western scholars failed—and some times 
still fail—to render properly their real ‘physiognomy’. In this respect 
the situation is not yet totally changed as it can be testified by this very 
Conference where the language used and the ways of Indological approaches 
may still baffie a good many Indian professors, let alone the pandits. 


Certainly, the character itself of Indology as a ‘scientific’ discipline 
is such that it is bound to give a picture of its subject-matter in a manner 
that the ‘depicted’ one cannot totally recognize himself in the same way 
as he can recognize his own voice when recorded. ‘The perspective of 
this discipline is by nature from the outside, so that it takes into consi- 
deration also the ‘mythical’ background which the believer is unaware 
of. This is valid for every culture—including Christianity—approached 
by those researchers as sociologists, historians or phenomenologists of 
teligions. For a study reffecting the inner feelings of the faithful, onc 
has to turn to theology or phiolosophy. Nevertheless, if the picture of 
ancient Indian culture is too different from the spirit of its people and 
they consider themselves quite ‘misinterpreted’, then it is obvious that some- 
thing must have been wrong. Till now, any way, the situation was not 
very damaging. After all Westencrs were mostly centred on themselves 
and took from others what was needed to enrich themselves, while at 


the same time spreading their culture to other people, in the way of 
reciprocal contacts. 


But now world’s conditions have changed and Indians—not to speak 
about other people who claim the same rights—need to be correctly 
understood if deep political and economical relations should be established 
on equal footing. It is, therefore, of reciprocal interest not only that 
foreigners have a correct understanding of the real spirit behind Indian 
culture and behaviour, but that also Indians give a correct image of them- 
selves and their psychology. This may be obtained only through a deep 
knowledge of India and Indians by the Westerners, acquired on the spot. 

‘This, of course, does not mean that, from now on, Indological studies 
have to be performed only by people who have personally to come to 
India and live here for quite a number of years in order to acquire that 
desired knowledge. This would be certainly unpractical—while a certain 
Indology may and has to continue its work from abroad with its ‘scientific’ 
and detached perspective. 
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Nevertheless, a link should be established betwen the ‘objectivity’ 
of Indology and the ‘subjectivity’ of the Indians, and this can be pursued 
nut only by Indians learned in the Westerners’ scientific approach, but by 
Westerners living on the spot and sharing the Indian’s way of life and 
of thinking. 


I am not making here a new proposal. Many scholars, already from 
the previous generation, have come to India to learn on their ‘research- 
field’ directly from Indian pandits and gurus. Names like Giuseppe 
Tucci, Stella Kramrisch, Norman Brown, Alice Boner, Louis Renou, 
Madelcine Biardeau, and Jean Filliozat, to mention but a few of them, 
are well known and appreciated by Indians and foreigners alike. They 
all are good scholars indeed, but not a minor part of their works and 
of their correct understanding of Indian art, religion and tradition, is 
also due to their living in India, some for very long periods and others, 
like Alice Boner for instance, till shortly before death. With all their 
good will, in fact, it is very difficult for somebody who never came to 
this part of the world to even imagine the exsistential situation of the East. 


Now it is important that this tradition be maintained and that, in the 
very interest of India, learned people and young ones be asked to come 
and stay, even for life if they agree to. It is easy, in fact to forget quickly 
a way of life and a mentality so different from the Western ones and I 
personally know people, even Indians, who after leaving India for a long 
period are no more sensitive to their people’s inner mentality. How much 
more we foreigners shall be subjected to such a forgetfulness ! 


It is true that today this necessity of a personal visit to India is 
seen more and more as a must by the scholars, and that many projects 
already exist, sponsored by foreign Universities and Institutions, that allow 
scholars and researchers to come and stay here for a while. But what 
{ wish to point out is the necessity of having foreign scholars who, as 
freelancers or loosely connected with some Institutions, will consider the 
possibility of spending their own lives here in India, sharing the mentality 
of the Indians through adopting their way of life. Nothing is better than 
sharing in external behaviour and customs as a conducive mean for 
sharing the real spirit of a people. 


It is by living in this way that the many articles of a Giorgio Bonazzoli, 
for instance, on the Puranas have got an insight in the matter that is 
new both for the scholars and for the pandits, but is equally approved 
by both. The same can be said of the work of Bettina Baiimer, who 
is the director of the Alice Boner Foundation and give to her transla- 
tion of texts and manuscripts the flavour of the pandits’ understanding 
together with the scholarly rendering of the Westerners. This same sym- 
biosis between Western type of scholarship and Indian aspiration to be 
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known correctly abroad is shdWn by the work of translation and inter- 
pretation of Tantric texts by Mark Dyczkowski; while my own several 
articles and my book, have brought together the existential experience 
of a personal involvement with the scholarly interpretation of the Vedas. 
This could not have been achieved if we all had not lived several years in 
Benares and other placcs of India, sharing completely, houses and way of 
life, with Indians. 


RUSSIAN INDOLOGY IN 18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES : 
A BRIEF REVIEW 


A. P. G., NaTyuK—DANIL’CHUK 


The peoples of Russia, both Russian and of other nationalities, from 
times immemorial, ever had a vast, abiding interest and curiosity in India, 
in her great, unique culture. There have been obvious similarities between 
the Indian and Russian oral traditions. In the ballads of Dyuk Stepanovich 
the central theme is the arrival of an Indian hero in Rus and the description 
of his own country. 


Some scholars believe that the oldest book in Russian about India 
is the XII-XIL century work known as Skazanie ab Indii Bogatoi (The 
Story of India the Rich; or, The Relation about India). 


However, the history of Indological Studics in Russia is traditionally 
and usually chronicled from the time of the Voyuge Bevond the Three 
Seas, the work of Afanasy Nikitin, a native of Tver’ in Russia, who 
journeyed to India in the 15th century, before WVasco-de-Gama. True 
to this tradition, we shall first cite, in short, some data on him. 


Year of birth unknown, died 1474. Russian traveller and writer. 
In 1469 he arrived in the city of Hormuz (Iran) and travelled 
across the Arabian Sea to India where he lived for about three 
years, journeying extensively ... During his travels, Nikitin 
carefully studied the people, social order, government, economy, 
religion, daily life and, to some extent, the natural features of 
India. He describes his travels in Voyage Beyond the Three Seas, 
an outstanding work attesting to Nikitin’s broad range of interests 
and to opinions that were advanced for his time. It is an 
important classic of ancient Russian literature and has been 
translated into many languages. The abundance and accuracy 
of the factual material made Nikitin’s work a valuable source of 
information on India. 


Before giving an account of the visit to India in 1785-97 of another 
wonderful Russian, a traveller, scholar, musician and stage director, and 
also the first Russian Indologist, Gerasim Lebedev, we shall briefly men- 
tion the books on India, published in Russia already in the 18th century. 


The establishment in 1725 of a Russian Academy of Sciences upon a 
decree issued by Peter I, and the work of the distinguished 18th century 
Russian savant and writer, M. V. Lomonosov (1711-1765), had a very 
important role in the development of modem Russian science, including 
Indology. Lomonosov in partitular, was the first to moot the idea of 
the need for setting up a spectal institute for the study of the Orient. 
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*For ‘Notes’ see at the end of article. 
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In 1728-29 (though some books, giving accounts of India, were 
published even earlier)*, the Scientific Transactions of this Academy pub- 
lished some articles of T. S. Bayer on Indian (Brahmana), Tangut and 
Mongolian literatures?, in Latin, the language of the intellectual elite of 
that time. In 1738 was published another book of his—on the history 
of Graeco-Bactrian kingdom®, containing much interesting information 
on India. 


One of the main publications of the Academy was the Comparative 
Dictionary of World Languages, in two volumes (1790-1791)‘, compiled 
by Academician Pyotr Pallas. This remarkable work, as G. M. Bongard- 
Levin and A. V. Vigasin write in the Image of India in USSR’, opened a 
new epoch of linguistic studies ... and contained information about 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindustani and Multani as well as Telugu, Tamil, 
Malayalam and Singhalese languages. 


The readcr at large read with great interest F. S. Efremov’s book 
on his travels in Central Asia, Persia and India (1771-1782)%, since 
published in serveral editions and even reprinted in our days. 


The Russian readers, watching with interest all that was being 
published on India in the Western Europe took immediate note of the first 
translations of Sanskrit literature. Thus, Wilkins’ translation (1785) of 
the Bhagavadgita was published in A. A. Petrov’s Russian translation in 
1788 by the Moscow University publishing house.‘ 


The next Jandmark was the publication in 1792 of a complete 
translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala,* made by the outstanding historian 
and poet of that time, Nikolai Karamzin, the friend and preceptor of the 
great Russian poet A. S. Pushkin. In his preface to Sakuntala, Karamzin 
wrote : 


The creative spirit does not live in Europe alone ; it is a citizen 
of the universe. A human being is everywhere a human being ; 
everywhere he has a sensitive heart, and in the mirror of his imagination 
he holds both Heaven and Earth ; everywhere nature is his preceptor 
and the chief source of his pleasures. I felt this most ardently, while 
reading Sakuntala... Almost on every page of this drama I have 
found the most beauteous forms of poetry; subtle feelings, an 
exquisite and ineffable tenderness like the still, soft wind of May, 
the purest, inimitable nature and great art... For me Kalidasa is 
as great as Homer. 


i 


Now to Gerasim Lebedev (1749-1817). Having arrived in Calcutta 
in 1787 from Madras (where he studied Dravidian languages), Gerasim 
Lebedev decided to take up at once the study of local languages. But it 
took him two years to find a teacher, Golaknath Das, who taught him 
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Bengali language, the Calcutta dialect of Hindustani and also the elemen- 
taries of Sanskrit in exchange for lessons in European music. Lebedev 
was convinced that the “East India, besides its abundance and treasures 
upon which not only Europe but perhaps the whole world gazes with 
envious eyes, is that Primary part of the World from which, according to 
the testimony of diverse writers, the human race spread across the face 
of the earthly circle ; owing to which the national Shanscrit language bears 
most palpable affinity in its rules not only with many Asiatic but also with 
European languages”. Lebedev did not confine himself to study of 
languages alone. He studied intensively Indian cosmogony, mythology, 
literature, arithmetic, astronomy, Bengali literature of his time and also 
Indian customs and manners.!! 


Lebedev learnt Bengali so well that he capably translated into Russian 
the first part of Bidya Sundar, the important work of the celebrated 18th 
century Bengali poct, Bharat Chandra Ray. This translation was the first 
into Russian made directly from Bengali.'? Lebedev included Bharat 
Chandra’s songs in the two plays, translated by him from English into 
Bengali under the title The Disguise, specially for the Bengali spectator. 
The performances took place on 27th November 1795 and 21st March 
1796 and had an immediate success. Lebedev is rightly considered the 
founder of modern Bengali theatre, and his contribution to the develop- 
ment of Indian stage art is held in high esteem in modern India. 


In 1797 Lebedev felt forced to leave India. With great difficulty 
he was able to reach the Russian legation in london. In England he was 
able to publish his Grammar of the Calcutta dialect of Hindustani,’® which 
has not lost its significance till this day. 


Lebedev returned home in 1801, but only to be disappointed. The 
affairs of the Academy were in the hands of its President, Baron Nikolai, 
who had hardly anything to do with academic work, and was unable to 
comprehend Lebedev’s great contribution to Russian Indology. Even when 
the Czar signed a decree that Gerasim Lebedev be appointed as professor 
of oriental languages at the Academy of Sciences, this Baron Nikolai was 
able to get the decree nullified on the fictitious plea that the Academy had 
no scholars competent enough to assess Lebedev'’s academic level. 


Lebedev therefore had to take up service in the Asiatic Department 
of the Foreign Affairs Collegium and bear the burden of a Government 
official right up to the end of his life. However, with financial grant from 
the treasury, he was able to set up a printing press, the first in Europe to 
have Bengali and Sanskrit types,'* and print there his book An Impassioned 
Account of the Brahmanical Systems of Eastern Indian Brahmins, Their 
Sacred Rites and National Customs (1805).%5 


The first half of the book told of the mythology of the Indians, their 
cosmogonic conceptions and beliefs. The second part was devoted to a 
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detailed description of the Indian calendar and astronomy. The third 
part was primarily about sacred rites, temples, popular customs and 
festivals. As G. M. Bongard-Levin and A. V. Vigasin have rightly said, 
“European sources played an insignificant part in the book, its basic 
material being from author’s own observations and oral information from 
his Bengali friends. As the record of a man who had lived in India for 
many years, Lebedev’s book is of significance cven today”.'¢ 


In any case, despite all efforts to receive permission from the Czarist 
officials for the printing of his works, these nevertheless remained in a 
manuscript form, and much of this manuscript heritage has even obviously 
been lost. This includes such important works as Grammar of Bengali 
language, Bengali-Russian dictionary, a Bengali-Hindustani-Russian conver- 
sational book.'7 Such books began to be published in the Soviet Union 
only in the 50s of the 20th century, that is, after about a century and a 
half (!). Lebedev died in 1817. 


Il 


Notwithstanding the indifference of the Czarist Government, the 
potential of the interest in India was so high that Russian Indology 
did gradaully gather momentum and force. An important milestone in 
the growth of Indological studies, and of the study of the orient in gencral, 
was the establishment in 1818 of an Asiatic Museum, a scientific institution 
(of the type of Asiatic Society) under the St. Petersburg’s Academy of 
Sciences. Later, it became the base for the present-day Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences. It should be noted that ‘the 
Asiatic Museum is one of the oldest establishments for oriental studies in 
Europe... We would point out that the Asiatic Socjety in Paris (Societe 
Asiatique) was founded in 1822, the Royal Asiatic Society of | Great 
Britain and Ireland was founded in 1829 and the German Oriental Studies 
Saciety (Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellshaft) in the 1840”.'8 


There existed plans for establishing a still larger scientific establishment 
for the study of the East. These plans were worked out as far back as in 
1810, by S. S. Uvarov, then President of the Academy of Sciences but 
later the Minister of Public Education in Russia. Unfortunately, these 
plans were then disrupted by the war with Napoleon and later also by 
some other circumstances. 


Uvarov’s suggestion was to have an Asiatic Academy with departments 
countrywide and languagewise. The plan envisaged great attention to 
the study of India, its culture and literature, because the “Indian literature 
was more ancient, more interesting and the least studied”. Uvarov also 
suggested introducing the teaching of Sanskrit and the familiarity of students 
with Devanagari and Bengali scripts.'® 
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In 1818 oriental languages began to be taught in the Pedagogical 
Institute, soon transformed into St. Petersburg University. Uvarov deliver- 
ed a long speech at the opening of the Oriental languages courses. He 
spoke of the importance of studying the East, the “cradle of world culture”. 
India was regarded as the most important of Asian countries. “Sanskrit”, 
Uvarov stated, “is, without doubt the most important sphere of all, it 
surpasses all known languages in the world”. “The literature of India”, 
he said, “is the first, the most important and the most extensive of all 
oriental literatures”. He considered the Indians to be “the most educated 
nation in Asia” and felt that acquaintance with Sanskrit literature must 
have a beneficial effect on Russian literature.?° 


Though a systematic and broad teaching of Sanskrit in the Russian 
Universities could be started only in the 40s of the 19th century, quite a 
great deal of important research work was done on India in the 20s-30s 
of the last century, mainly within the Academy of Sciences. Groups of 
Sanskrit specialists were also trained at this time. 


One of the most important works published in these years was the 
Review of Literature in Sanskrit language (1830) by F. Adelung (1768- 
1843).2. He described about 350 works and referred to 170 Indian 
authors. 


Another important work was On the Kinship of the Slavonic and 
Sanskrit Languages (1833)*" by B. Dorn (1805-1881) who started teaching 
Sanskrit in the University of Kharkov (Ukrainc) from 1829. This work 
compares the Slavonic languages and Sanskrit to “two branches of a mighty 
trec’”.2* However, in 1838, Dorn moved from Kharkov to St. Petersburg 
where he taught Sanskrit at the Asiatic Department up to 1842. 


IV 


For organising a systematic study and teaching of Sanskrit in Russia, 
a young scholar R. Lenz (1808-1836) was sent abroad** on a decision of 
the Academy of Sciences. His success in the study of Sanskrit was highly 
appreciated by his teachers—the outstanding Sanskrit scholars of the West, 
Professor F. Bopp (Berlin) and Professor H. Wilson (Oxford). While 
abroad, R. Lenz published in Berlin a scientifically edited text of Kalidasa’s 
crama Urvasi (1832),*5 and in London a review (1835)2° of the first 
volume of the Sanskrit Encyclopaedia Sabda-kalpa-drum by Radhakanta 
Dev, the first Indian scholar to be made honorary member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences (in 1858). Besides Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, he 
also studied Bengali, Hindi and spoken Hindustani. On his return to St. 
Petersburg in 1835 he became a specialist in Hinci and Sanskrit at the 
Academy of Sciences, but prematurely died in 1836, at the age of 28. 

The mantle of Sanskrit teacher in Russia now fell upon R. Lenz’s 
one-time pupil, Professor P. Y. Petrov (1814-1875) who ulso translated, 
direct from Sanskrit into Russian, excerpts from the Mahabharata.*” Like 
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Lenz, he was also sent abroad where, besides Sanskrit texts, he studied 
Avestan language (Zend) and contemporary Bengali. On his return, P. 
Y. Petrov was invited to become the Head of the Sanskrit Department 
(the first to be opened in Russia on a regular basis) at the University of 
Kazan, one of the oldest and largest in Russia. The University had links 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, and is known to have been 
receiving publications from the Society."* In 1851-52 Petrov joined the 
newly opened Sanskrit Department at Moscow University and taught there 
virtually up to his death. 


In the last years of his life he published a long series of articles contain- 
ing a detailed survey of Bengali, Hindustani and Marathi.” In these 
articles he gave information about the grammar of modern Indian languages, 
their correlation with Sanskrit, and an outline of literature in these languages. 

In 1855 an oriental languages faculty was opened in the St. Petersburg 
University with a Department of Sanskrit, which remains the foremost 
centre of Sanskrit studies to this day. The work of this faculty is associated 
with such world renowned scholars as I. P. Minaev (1840-1890), F. I. 
Shcherbatskoi (1866-1942), S. F. Ol’'denburg (1863-1934) whose researches 
constitute a whole epoch not only in Russian but also world Indology. 
Here, the teaching of Sanskrit was first entrusted to Professor K. Kossovich 
(1814-1883), another notable pioneer of Russian Sanskrit studies. His 
first. translations from Sanskrit were published in 1844.*° One of his most 
important publications is Prabodhcandrodaya (1847), the drama of Krishna 
Misra. In an introductory lecture on Sanskrit, Kossovich stated that it 
was a “model language with the most complete forms and a most perfect 
structure, a model of perfection of human speech”.*! Kossovich referred 
to the “organic relationship of Sanskrit and Slavonic languages”, and con- 
cluded that Russia needed Sanskrit scholars just as much as she needed 
mathematicians and  historians.** Kossovich also compiled the _ first 
Sanskrit-Russian Dictionary (1854-56) .** 

The most important contribution to Sanskrit studies at that time from 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences was the seven-volume Sanskrit 
Dictionary (popularly known as St. Petersburg Sanskrit Distionary), com- 
piled by Otto von Bohtlingk (1815-1904) jointly with Professor Rudolf 
Roth. “This Dictionary”, say G. M. Bongard-Levin and A. V. Vigasin, 
“opened a new era in Sanskrit studics... In spite of the fact that more 
than a century has gone by... the St. Petersburg Dictionary remains an 
unsurpassed publication”.’®> A concise dictionary also appeared in seven 
large-sized volumes from 1879 to 1889. 


Vv 


In the fifties, with the intensification of the movement for upholding 
the distinctiveness and originality of Russian culture in Russia's develop- 
ment—usually known as Slavophile movement—there was a further interest 
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jn the question of relationship of old Russia with other old civilisations of 
the world, specially India, including also the question of akinness of Russian 
and Sanskrit languages. One name which deserves mention here is that 
of Alexei Khomyakov, one of the pioneers and major representatives of 
Slavphilism, who had great interest in Sanskrit. 

Inspired by Alexei Khomyakov, a young Russian, Alexander Hilferding, 
started learning Sanskrit at the Oriental Faculty of the St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity, under Kaetan Kossovich. Later, in 1853, this promising scholar 
published a paper On Relation of Slavonic language to Cognate Languages,*® 
and, still one year later, a detailed study On the Relationship of the Slavonic 
Languages to Sanskrit®” A. Khomyakov himself published a book under 
the title A Comparison of Russian and Sanskrit Words.** Seeing to the 
great importance of this theme, we quotc here, once again, from G, Bongard- 
Levin and A. Vigasin : 

The general ideas developed in Hilferding’s works amounted to 

the following : The language of the Slavs in all its dialects has preserved 

roots and words which exist in Sanskrit... it was hardly possible to 
find one or two dozen Russian words that did not have similar ones in 

Sanskrit... The Slavs... alone preserve the freshness of thought 

and creativity of spirit that comes from the Indo-European cradle. 


Khomyakov’s book was written in the same spirit. In the author’s 
opinion ‘there remained from the beautiful epoch of mankind's child- 
hood, Indian thought and the Slavonic way of life’... The Indians 
and the Slavs are brothers, who reveal their brotherhood in complete 
identity of their verbal forms and the logical harmony of their develop- 
ment from common roots.*? 


The Russian public also attentively followed the work of Indian 
enlighteners of the last century and the events then taking place there. 
In 1845 the Russian popular journal Orechetvennye Zapiski [Notes from 
the Fatherland] published an article, giving a very sympathetic account of 
the work of Rammohan Roy, the great enlightener of India of early 19th 
century.*® In 1847 the journal Biblioteka diya chteniya. [Library for 
Reading] published an extensive article on Dwarkanath Tagore, the close 
friend and follower of Rammohan Roy.‘ 


A contemporary account of the great national uprising in India in 
1857-59 was given by the well-known Russian revolutionary democrat and 
journalist Nikolai Dobrolyubov. Disagreeing with the general opinion about 
the uprising in the British press, he wrote that it was a revolt not against 
civilization but rather directed against the British method of applying 
civilization to India.‘? 


VI 


The founder of the modern school of Russian Indology and Buddhist 
studies, I. P. Minaev (1840-1890) devoted his whole life to the study of 
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the East, above all, of India and Indian culture. He had a deep respect 
for the achievements of the Indian people and believed in early independence 
of India, and, after G. Lebedev, he was the first to revive direct cultural 
contacts between the two countries. 


After graduating from the St. Petersburg University he continued his 
Indological studies in Germany, England and France. He became an assis- 
tant professor (1869) and then professor (1873) at St. Petersburg 
University and in 1883 replaced K. Kossovich to teach Sanskrit there. He 
was first in Russia to introduce the teaching of Prakrit. 


His scholarly interests were unusually varied, and his works are 
characterised by a historical approach. He said: “The essence of any 
spiritual development reveals itself to us in the entirety of its historical 
development and can be understood only when the process is traced back 
to the beginning, and in this way its success is revealed”.** 


Minaev laid the foundation for detailed Buddhist studies in Russia. 
His principal work is Buddhism, Researches and Materials (1887),* 
where he has presented a comprehensive history of Buddhism and its cul- 
tural and historic influence on the peoples of the East. His research on 
the chronology and relation of the canonic works of Buddhism, the Mahayana 
and the Hinayana, had a significant impact on the development of inter- 
national Buddhology. 


Minaev wrote a general survey of the most important relics of Sanskrit 
literature which was the first such detailed resume of the literature of ancient 
India in Russia (1880).*° This survey is up to this day a text-book for 
the students of Russian universitics. Minaev’s dissertation on the phonetics 


and morphology of the Pali language (1872)?* is an enormous contribution 
to world Indology. 


In his speech at St. Petersburg University On the Study of India in 
Russian Universities (1884),*7 he emphasized the particular importance of 
studying in Russia not only ancient but also modem India. Among his 
works on modern India those on the early national-liberation movement in 
India are of particular importance. His Studies of Ceylon and India 
(1872)*® describe in detail the different trends of social movements in the 
19th century India. 


To I. P. Minaev goes the great credit of establishing direct contacts and 
exchange of academic material between the St. Petersburg University and 
prominent research organisations and scholars of India. It was on his 
initiative that the Russian Academy of Sciences, in 1888, nominated the 
outstanding Indian historian R. G. Bhandarkar as an honorary member.*® 


Of particularly great importance in the establishment of direct contacts 
between Russian and Indian scholars are I. P. Minaev’s visits to India in 
quest of materials, specially on Buddhism. He made three trips, visiting 
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India, Ceylon and Burma (1874-75, 1880, 1885-86). The numerous ma- 
nuscripts and books collected by him during his journeys and donated to the 
Asiatic Museum and the Library of the Oriental Faculty of St. Petersburg 
University, havc formed the basic collection for the work of the subsequent 
generations of scholars and students. 


While in India, Minaev, besides his principal academic work, devoted 
much time to visiting research establishments (including the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal)*° and educational institutions, meeting native scholars and 
students, and reading and contributing research papers and reports. He 
came to know many distinguished scholars, social leaders,—for example, the 
outstanding writer, historian and specialist in Buddhism, Haraprasad Sastri ; 
the great Bengali writer, Bankimchandra Chattopadhyaya (1838-1894).™ 
Minaev received all welcome and attention everywhere. “The kindness 
of the Bengalees towards me always surprised me. This kindness is 
extended to the Russians and not to me personally. With what curiosity 
do the Bengalces regard the Russians !” he wrote in his diary. 


No matter where Minaev was, no matter what monuments of antiquity 
he was studying, he always found himself in the thick of events in the 
India of his day, write G. Bongard-Levin and A. Vigasin.** Minaev was 
present at the first session of the Indian National Congress held at Bombay 
in 1885 and was personally known to several distinguished leaders of the 


Congress.5# 


Untimely death cut short the life of this remarkable man. But he 
did what his predecessors could not; he jeft behind him a brilliant school 
of Indologists, the pride of Russian scholarship, like Th. Stcherbatsky [F. 1. 
Shcherbatskoi], S. F. Ol’denburg, and many others. 


Vil 


The work of Minaev’s pupils, specially that of the world famous F. 1. 
Shcherbatskoi and S. F. Ol’denburg, and, thereafter, of their pupils, raised 
Russian Indology to the level of the loftiest achievements of world 
scholarship. 


Shcherbatskoi completed his course at St. Petersburg University in 
1889 and went abroad to study ancient Indian literature, specially Indian 
poetics, under G. Buhler (Vienna) and H. Jacobi (Bonn). On being 
appointed assistant professor in 1900 and professor in 1909 in the University 
of St. Petersburg (later, Leningrad State University) he continued to teach 
right upto 1941. In 1902, he published a long article Theory of Poetry in 
India,*+ dhich, for the grst time in European Indology, described “in detail 
the teaching on dhvani or poetic suggestion . . . °° Shcherbatskoi justly 
emphasized the high level of poetics in India... he examined the develop- 
ment of ancient Indian poetics, and culture, in general, not merely within 
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the framework of India herself but considerably wider, against the back- 
ground of the development of world civilisations”.°¢ 


In the years before the Revolution was also published one of Shcher- 
batskoi’s major works Theory of Knowledge and Logic according to Later 
Buddhists (Vol. 1: 1903, Vol. If: 1909).57 Its importance is very great, 
specially if one considers that it was written when the study of Indian 
logic was only just beginning. 

Shcherbatskoi wrote: “To discover the full extent of Dharmakirti’s 
importance in the history of Indian philosophy... means to write the his- 
tory of Indian philosophy”.** “Mainly thanks to Shcherbatskoi’s work, 
{ndologists and specialists in Buddhist studies, as well as wide circles of 
the scholarly world in general became for the first time so fully and deeply 
acquainted with the achievements of ancient Indian logicians, with the 
creativeness of the outstanding thinkers of India—Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti”.°? In 1905, Shcherbatskoi went to Mongolia, visited monastery 
libraries, studied rare manuscripts, and acquired splendid practice in spoken 
Tibetan. His journey to India in 1910 was even of still greater importance. 
Although he spent Jess than a year there, he collected exceptionally valuable 
material for his work on the history of Buddhist philosophy and logic. He 
studied works on Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa, visited the most famous 
centres of traditional icarning—-Bombay, Banares, Poona and Calcutta. 
His excellent knowledge of Sanskrit enabled him to discuss the most complex 
problems of philosophical doctrines of various schools with the Indian 
pundits. He established close contacts with leading Indian Sanskrit 
scholars, scholarly institutions and with philosophers and specialists in 
Buddhist studies, and afterwards maintained good relations with them for 
many years, carrying on regular scholarly correspondence. 


Shcherbatskoi covered a very broad range of the Indian cultural 
heritage. Besides the Indian poetics, he also wrote valuable papers on 
The Categorical Imperative in the Brahmanas*' and on Scientific Achieve- 
ments of Ancient India.** He was one of the first among modern scholars 
to discuss the History of Materialism in India.®* 


Though certainly beyond the scope of the limits delineated for the 
present paper, it may be mentioned here in passing that a new stage in 
Shcherbatskoi’s creative work began in the Soviet period. In 1918, he 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences. In 1928 he was 
appointed as Director of the Institute of Buddhist Culture, and later he 
headed the Indo-Tibetan Department at the Institute of Oriental Studies. 


In 1923, Shcherbatskoi published The Central Conception of Buddhism 
and the Meaning of the word ‘Dharma’.*+ “The concept of Dharma”, he 
wrote, “is the central point of Buddhist doctrine”. He came to the con- 
clusion that by dharmas should be understood elements of reality (ultimate 
elements) which for Buddhists were the only reality. ‘“Shcherbatskoi’s basic 
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conclusions remain important and weighty to this day”, write G. Bongard- 
Levin and A. Vigasin. 

In 1927, Shcherbatskoi published The Conception of Buddhist Nir- 
vana.** Here, he discerned the essential changes in the formation of this 
conception at various periods in the history of Buddhism. Explaining the 
essence of Nagarjuna’s principle of relativity, he showed that the “Hinaya- 
nic absolute becomes just as relative as all other ultimates of this system”.®* 


His two-volume work Buddhist Logic (1930-32)°* was a result of 
many years of research in the field of Buddhist philosophy and logic. The 
basic conclusion comes down to showing that notwithstanding all existing 
parallels, “Buddhist logic is a logic but it is not Aristotelian. It is epistemo- 
logical, but not Kantian”.*# 

Shcherbatskoi also translated valuable writings of Buddhist philo- 
sophers, Nagarjuna and Dharmakirti™’ and even Dandin's romance Dasa- 
kumarcarita [Adventures of Ten Princes}.‘! He headed the team of trans- 
lators engaged in the work of translation of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, and 
edited with a German translation the political work of Hari Kavi alias 
Bhanudatta.*? Shcherbatskoi’s translations from Sanskrit remain the best 
made into Russian. 

Shcherbatskoi was not only a first rate research scholar but a brilliant 
teacher too. Such well-known specialists in oriental studies as Y. Ober- 
miller (1901-1935), M. Tubyansky, A. I. Vostrikov (1904-1942) were 
all his pupils. 

His work constituted a whole epoch in world Buddhology. His 
epitaph, translated into English, reads: “He explained to his country the 
wisdom of the ancient Indian thinkers”. 

S. F. Oldenburg, after graduating from St. Petersburg University, 
studied from 1887 to 1889 in Paris, London and Cambridge. He wrote 
extensively on the cultural and religious history of ancient and mediacval 
India, on the history of Buddhist art and literature and on the history of 
oriental Studies. He was one of the first scholars in Europe to stress the 
importance of a deep study of Gandhara art. In 1900, he was elected as a 
member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. From 1904 to 1929 he 
was a permanent Secretary of the Academy, and from 1930 to 1934 the 
Director of the Institute of Oriental Studies. 


Oldenburg and Shcherbatskoi were also associated with the international 
project of Bibliotheca Buddhica.’* 


VI 


We cannot conclude this brief review without mentioning one more 
name—that of P. Ritter, a product of the Kharkov University. Early in 
his career he worked on an analysis of the hymns of the Rigveda devoted 
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to god Visnu,” but later, continued his studies in Germany under Karl 
Geldner, where, besides Sanskrit and Pali, hc also studied, Bengali. 


While abroad, Ritter wrote an article (1898) on Dandin, and also 
made a translation of a part of his Dasakumarcarita.”® He paid particular 
attention to Dandin’s “frank realism”. 


On returning home, he conducted Sanskrit courses in Kharkov 
University and published a Short Course of Sanskrit Grammar (1904), 
also reprinted in 1916.76 


Ritter was a pioneer in initiating translation work from Sanskrit and 
Bengali into Ukrainian. 


The work of these outstanding scholars reviewed by us, as also of 
other Russian Indologists of this time, is also vitally important because it 
has nothing to do with any ‘romantic fascination for what was to some 
others a half unknown mystic and legendary India’. 


[Transluted from the Russian by Harish C. Gupta 


NOTES 


1. Geografiva ill krathoe zemnogo kruga opisanie |Geography, or a Brief Account 
of the Earth Globe], M.. 1710, St. Pbg., 1715, 1716. Contains information on 
India, 


2. Elementa liiteraturae brahmanicae, taneutanne, Mundagalicac, cum 10. tabulis 
eeri incisis; Elementa brahmanica, tangutana, mungalica, cum 9 tabulis aeri 
incisis——‘Commentarii academiae scientiarum imperialis petropotitanne”, St. Pbg., 
t. 3, 1728, pp. 389-422 ; and t. 4. 1729, pp. 289-301. 


3. Historia regni graecorum Bactriani, in gua simul graecarian in India coloniarum 
vetus memoria explicatur accedit. Christovhori’ Theocosii Waltheri, mussionarii 
regil Danici . . . St. Pbg., 1738. XXX, 213 p. 


4, Sravnitel ‘nyi slovar’ vsekh vazykov i narechii (Comparative Dictionary of All 
Languages and Dialects]. Parts 1-2, St. Pbg., 1790-1. 


5. G. M. Bongard-Levin and A. V. Vieasin: The Image of India: The Study of 


Ancient Indian Civilisation in the USSR, M., Progress, 1984. Hereafter, referred 
to as I. 


6. F. S. Efremov: Rossiiskogo unterofitsera, nvne kollezhskogo asessora devyatiletnee 
stranstvovanie i priklyucheniya v Bukharii, Khive, Persii i Indii. i vozvrashchenie 
ottuda cherez Angliyu yv Rossivit, pisannoe im samim (1771-1782) [A Russian 
Non-Commissioned Officer, now College Assesssor’s, (Account of) Nine-Year 
Wanderings and Adventures in Bukhara, Khiv, Persia and India, and return 
therefrom via Fneland to Russia, Written bv His Ownself (1771-1782), Ist ed., 
St. Pbhg., 1786, 224 p.; 2nd ed., St. Phg., 1794; 3rd ed, Kazan, 1811; and, in 
our days, say. 5th ed.. M., 1962. 


7. Baguat-Geta, ili besedy Krishny s Arjunom s premechaniyami, perevedennye s 
podlinnika, pisannogo v drevnem braminskom yazyke, nazvvaemon Sanskritta, 
na angliiskii, as sego na rosiiskii yazyk A. A. Petrovym {Bhagvadgita. or Conver- 
sations of Krishna with Arjuna, with notes, translated from the original, written 
in the ancient Brahmin language. called Sanskrit, into English, and from it into 
Russian language by A. A. Petrov!, M., 1788, 213 p. 


8. Stseny iz Sakuntala, indiiskoi dramy [Scenes from Sakuntala. Indian drama}. 
translation, foreword and notes by N. M. Karemzin—‘“Moskovskil Zhurnal” 
(Moskovskogo universiteta. A. D.}, 1792. ch. [pt.] 6, ket. (bk.) 2, pp. 125-56, 
kn, Tbk.) 3, pp. 294-323. Reprinted in 1802. 
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14, 
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16, 
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19, 


20. 
21, 


22, 
23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 
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. Ibid., 1792, pt. 6, bk. 2, p. 127. 


Bespristrasinoe sozertsanie sistem vostochnoi Indii bramgenov, svyashchennykh 
obryadov ikh i narodnykh obchaev vseavgusteishemu monarkhu posvyshchennoe 
{An Impassioned Contemplation of the Systems of the Brahmins of East India, 
their Sacred Rites and Popular Customs, Dedicated to His Majesty the Monarch’, 
St. Pbg., Tipografiya G. Lebedeva, 1805, p. ii. 


For a more detailed account, see V. S. Vorob'ev-Desyatovsky : Russian Indologist 
G, S. Lebedey . . . (in Russian.)—in Ocherki po istorti russkogo vostokovedniya, 
pt. 2, M., 1956, pp. 36-73. 


About his translation of Bharat Chandra Ray’s poem, Labedev mentioned in his 
letter to Count S. R. Vorontsov, the Russian Ambassador to London (see Prince 
Vorontsov Archives, vol. xxiv, M., 1880, p. 175). The manuscript has been 
preserved to this day, and is available in the State History Archives in Moscow. 
It contains the Bengali text of the first part of the poem, written in Lebedev's 
hand, its transcription into Russian [Cyrillic] script and also a glossary of numer- 
ous Indian words (see Vorob’ev-Desyatvsky, op. cit., pp. 567). 


A Grammar cf the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects, with dialogues affixed, 
spoken in all the Eastern countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, according 
to the Brahmanian system of the Shamscrit language. London, 1801, xxxiv, 86 p. 
Vorob'ev-Desyatovsky (op. cit., p. 54) observes that, in'his Hindustani Grammar, 
Lebedev tried to unite the European and Indian grammar traditions. As we 
shall see, over a hundred years later, F. I. Shcherbatskoi also did the same. 

In other European countries such printing workshops appeared much laler— -in 
London, only in 1808, for instance. 


See mote 10 supra. 
YH, p. 42. 


The manuscripts of the grammar and conversational phrase book are apparently 
lost ; only some portions of the dictionary are preserved, along with transcription 
in Cyrillic. See Vorob’ev-Desyatovsky, op. cit., p. 56. 


II, p. 62. 


See FE. Ya. Lyusternik : Russian-Indian Economic, Scientific and Cultural Relations 
in the 19th Century (in Russian). M.. 1966, pp. 110-1. S. S. Uvarov was at 
this time the Secretary in the Russian Embassy at Paris; and his project was 
first published _in French (Project d’une accademie asiatique, St. Pbg., 1810; the 
Russian and German versions were published in 1811). 


Th. p. 62. 


F. Adelung was a Corresponding Member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
and Head of the Educational Section for Oriental Languages in the Asiatic Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (where G. Lebedev worked in 1802-1817). 
The Review is a carefully compiled systematic catalogue of printed works in 
Sanskrit, and was the first bibliographical description of Sanskrit literature. An 
English version of th’s catalogue was published in Oxford in 1832. 


De affinitate linguae slavicae et Sanscritae. Kharkov, 1833. 


The question of affinity between Russian and Sanskrit attracted the special aften- 
tion of Russian scholars in late 40s and early 50s of the 19th century. 

. Lents was sent abroad at the instance of Ch. Fraehn, the Director 
> a cae Mean, with support from S. S. Uvarov, the President of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Urvasia, fabula Calidasi. Textum Sanscritum, ed., interpretationem latinam e1 
notos ; illustrates ediecit Pobertus Lenz. Berolini, 1833. The text was Lab art 
in the best traditions of class‘cal studies and supplied with a Latin transiation 
and commentaries. Lenz's translation had a major influence on subsequent trans- 
slations of Indian dramas. 

Account of the ‘Sabdakaipadrun; ; a Sanskrit encylopaedical lexicon published 

in Calcutta by Radhakanta Dev.—JRAS, 1835, vol. 2, pp. 188-200. oa 
st of Nala in Telescop (‘The Te'escope’, M., 1835, pt. 26, pp. 15- }. 

Bias epieades on Seri and on ‘the Abduction of Draupadi in Russian journels 

in 1841. 2 
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I, 2. 68. 


O glavnykh narechlyakh Severnoi Indii [On Main Dialects of Northern India], — 
“Moscow University News” (in Russian), 1867, no. 12, pp. 1200-18; 1868, 
no. 6, pp. 481-500; 1869, no. 5, pp. 332-44; 1870, no. 5, pp. 303-19. Petrov 
also published papers on Indian mus‘c and medicine. 

An excerpt from the Mahabharata on Sunda and Upasunda; The Story of 
Vidyadhara by Jimutavahana ; an excerpt from the Bhagavata-purana (The Legend 
of Dhruva) and others. 

Vstupitel’naya lektsiya o Sanskritskom yazyke i literature {An Introductory 
Lecture on Sanskrit Language and Literature]—“Zhurn. min. narod. proevesh, 
St. Pbg., 1859, vol. 103, mo. 109, section 2, pp. 233-50. Quoted in H, p. 72. 
Ibid. 

Sanskritsko-russkii slovar’ Tetradi 1-9. Izd. 2-go otd. Imp. An [Sanskrit-Russian 
Dictionary (fasc. 1-9)]; a publication of the 2nd department of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. St. Pbg., 1854, xiv. 656 columns. Also fiasc. 1-2: St. 
Pbg., 1855, 320 columns. Unfortunately, the Dictionary remained unfinished. 
“Contemporary Indian scholars make act've use of St. Pbg. dictionaries in 
their lexicographical work. They have prepared an English translation of the 
Dictionary, which is being put out in Delhi., See II, p. 78. 

II, p. 78. 

The outstanding Russian writer and caiitic, N. G. Chernyshevsky, published 
several reviews of these books of A. Hilferding. 

See note 36. 

Il, pp. 74-5. 

Nl, p. 13, 

“Verovaniya indusov” [The Beliefs of the Indians}—‘Otech. Zapiskhi’, St. Pbg, 
vol, xiii, 1845, pp. 50-68. Quoted from E. Lyusternik, op. cit., p. 129. 
‘Dwarkanath Tagore i nyneshnee sostoyanie indiiskoi obrazovannosti’ [Dwarka- 


nath Tagore and Present Position of Indian Education Standard].—‘Bihiisteia 
dlya chteniya,’ 1847, vol. 84, pp. 176-82. 


TI, p. 81. 
Tl, pp. 83-4, 


. Buddizm ; Issledovaniya i materialy [Buddhism ; Researches and Materiais] vol. I, 


pt. 1-2.—Transactions of the Historical-Philological Faculty of the St. Petersburg 

University, vol. XVI, pp. 1-280, pt. 2, pp. 1-159. 

An Outline of Most Important Relics of Sanskrit Literature (in Russian).— 

Vseobshchaya istoriya literatury (ed. V. Korsh), St. Pbg.. 1880, vol. I, pp. 114-56. 

Sketch of the Morphology and Phonetics of the Pali Language. St. Petersburg, 

1872. Same in French: Paris, 1874. 

Ob izuchenii Indii v russkikh universitetakh (On the study of India in Russian 

Univeris‘ties].—Jn “Report on the Position of Imperial St. Petersburg University 

and work of Its Scholars” (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1884, pp. 83-102. 

Studies of Ceylon and India. Pt. II, St. Petersburg, 1878, pp. 180 ff. 

Tl, p. 105, 

Il, p. 90. 

Il, p. 91. 

qi, p. 86. 

If, p, 91. Minaev was particularly acquainted with Kashinath, T. Telang and 

V. 1. Bannedii. (See Minaev's Travel Diary, 9. 110). 

“Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnogo Prosveshcheniya”, St. Pbg.. 1902. vol, 342, 

no. 6, sec. 2, pp. 299-329. [For full bibliographical partioulars of Shcherbatskoi’s 

writings and for Engl'sh translations see Papers of Th. Stecherbatsky, transi, 

from the Russian by Harish C. Gupta, ed. by Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 

(Calcutta, Indian Studies: Past and Present, 1969—hereafter referred to as 

Pap Stch. Also see Further Papers of Th. Stcherbatsky, Calcutta, Indian Studies : 
Past and Present, 1971—hereafter referred to as Fur Pap Stch.) 


55. 


56. 
57. 
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59. 
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62. 
63. 
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65. 
. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
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Il, p. 128. “It is significant that this research of Shcherbatskoi’s was 
before the appearance of the special work on ancient Indian poetics by one of 
the founders of German Indology, Hermann Jacobi.” 


Ibid. 


Theory of Knowledge and Logic According to Later Buddhists: vol. 1. The 
Nyayabinda Prakarana (a short treatises of Logic) ae brig heeds peed 
Dharmottara’s commentary, St. Pbg., 1903, vol. II. of Perception and 
Inference, 1909. 

Quoted in II, p. 130. 

I, p. 131. 


Shcherbatskoi writes in his Short Report on the Trip to India (see Fur Pap Stch) : 
“The object of my tour of India is besides a general acquaintance with the 
country, primarily the quest of the relics of the Buddhist philosophical literature 
in the writings of the Buddhist themselves and also in those of the Brahmanas 
and Jainas, in as much as these throw light on the period of the flourish 
Buddhism in the history of the Buddhist civilization from 5th to 10th centuries 
(A.D.) ; at the same trme, I intended to familiarise myself with the present 
position in India of the study of Sanskrit language and literature, specially on 
those branches of lilerature which till now have not been taken up by European 
scholars and are for them more or less a riddle.” 

See Fur Pap Stch. 

See Pap Stch. 

Ibid. 


The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word Dharma. 
London. RAS, 1923. 112 p. 


Il, p. 136. 


1927, vi, 246 p. 
IE, p. 138. 


Buddhist’ Logic. Vols. 1-2, Leningard, USSR Academy of Science, 1930-1932 
(Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXI, XXVI). 


Il, p. 139. 
See Pap Stch. (A Buddhist Philosopher on Monotheism ; Santanantara-siddhi). 


Priklyucheniya desyati printsev, “Vostok”, M.—Ped., 1923, no. 3, pp. 50-82, 
1924, no. 4, pp. 65-96, 1925, no. 5. pp. 16-46. 


See the Bibliography in Pap Stch. 
It was begun as far back as 1897 and had as its aim issue of original and 
transhated Buddhist writings connected with Northern Buddhism. Leading world 


specialists in Buddhist studies took part in the “Bibliotheca Buddhica”. Up to 
the 30s of the 20th century about 100 volumes were published. See II, p. 117. 


Four hymns of the Rigveda were published in Ukrainéan translation in 1927 
(Kharkov, “Skhid. Svit”, no. 1, pp. 186-9). 

“Zap. imp. Kbar'kov univ”, 1898, vol. IJ, pp. 1-13. However, the complete 
translation made during these years was published only during the Soviet period. 


Kharkov, 1904. (Also Kharkov, 1916). G. Bongard-Levin and A. Vigasin 
Teport on four edit'ons of this grammar just before the Revolution (II, p. 102). 


THE SOUTH ASIA AND BURMA RETROSPECTIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (SABREB) 


GRAHAM SHAW 


At the end of 1982 work began in the British Library on compiling 
the first stage of a South Asia and Burma Retrospective Bibliography 
(SABREB’ for short), the intention being to help fill the considerable 
gap that exists in the documentation of the subcontinent’s earlier printed 
heritage up to 1900. Largely on the strength of having published a study 
of early printing in Calcutta, I was asked to be the compiler of this first 
stage, the work to be undertaken on a limited part-time basis among 
my other more routine library duties. We took as the first stage the 
period up to 1800 which we can say represents the ‘prehistoric’ phase of 
publishing in the region. The number of titles to be recorded would be 
small enough to be manageable by a ‘less-than-one-man-band’ yet large 
enough to act as a pilot stage to enable us to assess the viability of the 
project as a whole. Three years on that first stage is nearing completion 
and I am grateful for the opportunity provided by the kind invitation to 
address this Conference to publicize the project’s aims and scope, to 
assess the results to date and consider the prospects for future stages. 


As a recent article succinctly put it: ‘Books should be the living 
memory of a nation. They should preserve a nation’s lost history, protect 
it from distortion, and pass it on, intact, to each succeeding gencration’. 
It follows from this that one core objective of any national library is the 
comprehensive receipt and documentation of its country’s printed output 
and the preservation of the same as the national printed archive. For 
practical purposes this objective is seen primarily in terms of coping with 
current publications and the application of it to retrospective materials 
assumes a secondary importance. But in recent years more attention has 
been paid to retrospective bibliographical control. In the United Kingdom, 
for instance, the outstanding development has been the creation of an 
Eighteenth Century Short Title Catalogue, an attempt to document all 
works printed in the United Kingdom in whatever language between 1701 
and 1800 and all works in English printed elsewhere in the world during 
that century (i.e., principally the USA, the Caribbean, South Africa and 
of course also India). The success of that project has shown the truly 
remarkable results that can be achieved when libraries are prepared to 
cooperate, nationally and international!y, by pooling resources and ex- 
pertise. 

Progress in retrospective bibliography by the national agencies in 
South Asia has to date been concerned with the publications of the first 
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sixty years or so of the twentieth century—a logical extension back in 
time from their principal function of compiling current national biblio- 
graphies. To cite just one example, the Sahitya Akademi’s National 
bibliography of Indian literature 1901-1953 (4 vols., New Delhi, 1962-74), 
a selective but nonetheless very substantial and valuable compilation cover- 
ing all the languages recognised under the Indian Constitution and including 
for the appropriate languages works published in pre-independence Pakistan 
and Bangladesh. For pre-1901 publications, however, there have to date 
been no large-scale attempts at documentation undertaken either within 
the subcontinent or outside. It is not surprising then, with so much primary 
listing still to be done, that the histories of publishing in South Asia so far 
produced (Priolkar*, Rhodes?) are not comprehensive or authoritative. 
And without such adequate teaching-aids courses in the historical biblio- 
graphy of the region, which ought to be a vital ingredient in the training of 
all professional library staff in South Asia, cannot be properly devised. 
And without such courses awareness amongst librarians (the ‘guardians’ of 
the national printed archive) of what constitutes in South Asian terms the 
‘rare book’ (a notion less easily grasped than the self-evident ‘manuscript’) 
is hardly likely to grow. But the pre-1901 field is not entirely barren. 
There are a few reliable chronological or regional guides (Boxer* for the 
Portuguese period, Wijnmalen® for Sri Lanka, etc.) but retrospective biblio- 
graphy for this period has been above ail language-oriented. We can broadly- 
speaking discern the activities of two species of bibliographers—an older 
European colonial generation working from a sometimes dubious mixture 
of political and evangelical motives (Murloch® for Tamil, Long’ for Bengali, 
etc.), and a newer South Asian group motivated by the natural interest in 
the publications of one’s own mother-tongue (Date* for Marathi, Govi & 
Pannikkar® for Malayalam, etc.). Though many of these individual contri- 
butions are excellent in themselves, there has been no uniformity of 
approach in their compilation and they could not therefore now be casily 
combined into one umbrella catalogue. The bibliographical coverage ot 
languages remains patchy and the publications in a whole range of languages, 
not least English, have yet to be properly listed at all for the period before 
1901. It is also sadly true that bibliographers working in South Asia 
do so under the immense handicap of the non-availability locally of a 
greater or Jesser percentage of early titles for first-hand examination and 
description. 


It seemed therefore that the British Library was uniquely placed to 
make a useful contribution in this field by beginning a South Asia and 
Burma Retrospective Bibliography based on its own holdings. The Depart- 
ment of Printed Bonks, the India Office Library & Records, and the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books have a combined collec- 
tion of early South Asian imprints unequalled outside the subcontinent 
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and to a significant extent not duplicated within it. This is often attributed 
to the privilege granted the India Office Library, and later the then British 
Museum Library, of obtaining works through Indian copyright, but it must 
be remembered that this did not operate until after 1867. It does not 
explain the wealth of earlier materials which stem from the fact that these 
libraries were actively collecting materials from India and other parts of 
the British Empire, even retrospectively, as early as the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. As Antonio Panizzi, the great organiser of the British 
Museum Library, wrote in 1837 on acquisitions policy: ‘This emphati- 
cally British Library ought to be directed most particularly to British 
works and to works relating to the British Empire, its religious, political 
and literary as well as scientific history, its laws, institutions, description, 
commerce, arts, etc. The rarer & more expensive a work of this descrip- 
tion is, the more. ..efforts ought to be made to secure it for the Library.”!° 
It was an opportune moment to embark on such an ambitious scheme for, 
to judge by the book-sellers’ and auction catalogues of the time, there was 
a great deal of such material on the market. The continuous flow of civil 
and military servants of the Empire, as well as missionaries, merchants 
and so on, returning home and disposing of their private libraries seems 
to have been a significant source. Let me repeat here the project’s twin aims. 
First, to compile a comprehensive record of publishing in South Asia from 
the introduction of printing in 1556 down to 1900, after which date we 
can say that some measure of bibliographical control has already been 
achieved. Secondly, to provide a union-catalogue of as many surviving 
copies as possible of these rare early imprints for the awareness of re- 
searchers whether in South Asia, Europe, North Amcrica or elsewhere. 


For the purposes of the project, South Asia has been defined rather 
liberally to include not only India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri 
Lanka but also Burma and Afghanistan—Burma because of its past ad- 
ministrative links with India, Afghanistan because, as with Burma, print- 
ing was introduced there from the subcontinent. The bibliography covers 
all printed books, periodicals and newspapers, pamphlets and other ephe- 
mera (é.g., the broadside proclamations issued by the Dutch government 
in Sri Lanka or the land-revenue return forms printed at the East India 
Company’s Press in Calcutta). The only categories of printed materials 
excluded are maps, prints themselves, and what may be termed ‘commer- 
cial stationery’ (labels, bookplates, trade cards, lottery tickets, playbills, 
etc.). But the bibliography does not list only items which can be traced 
and described from actual surviving copies. It was decided early on that, 
to reconstitute the record of publishing in the region as comprehensively 
as possible, the project’s brief should be extended to the preparation of 
‘dummy’ records for items not known to have survived but for which there 
is reliable evidence of printing. For the output of the missionary presses 
this evidence can be gleaned from published collections of letters or reports 
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(e.g., the Jesuit letters reprinted in the series Documenta Indica, Vols. 3-14. 
Rome, 1954-79 ; the Tranquebar Lutherans’ voluminous Continuation des 
Berichts der Koniglichen Danischen Missionarien in Ost-Indien, Nos. 7- 
108, Halle, 1726-70, etc.). For the commercial presses, the prime source 
of evidence are the frequent advertisements for new publications to be 
found in the contemporary Indian press. Although works printed in 
South Asian languages outside the region before 1900 (at Rome, Halle, 
Paris, Bonn, London, etc.) can rightly be considered part of the South 
Asian national printed record in the broadest sense, it was decided that 
their inclusion would run counter to SABREB’s essential geographical 
make-up and they have therefore been excluded (although a listing of 
them would make a very worthwhile separate project). 

Perhaps the bibliography’s most daunting aspect is its linguistic com- 
plexity. Already in the first stage works in more than a score of languages 
have been encountered. Eventually SABREB will include not only the 
recognised national languages of the region (Bengali, Burmese, Hindi, 
Marathi, Nepali, Pashto, Sinhalese, Tamil, Urdu, etc.) but numerous minor 
and tribal languages; the various other oriental languages which have 
enjoyed a literary or cultural tradition in South Asia (Persian, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Armenian, Tibetan, etc.) ; South-East and East Asian languages 
in which works have from time to time been printed in the region (é.g., 
Malay, Javanese, Vietnamese and Chinese at Serampore, Thai at Pondi- 
cherry, etc.) ; and the languages of European colonists and evangelists 
‘overwhelmingly English but also Portuguesc, Dutch, French, German, 
Danish and Latin). 


The bibliography is being compiled in machine-readable form for the 
flexibility of output which that allows. The revised UK MARC format" is 
being used. All SABREB records entail original cataloguing, and the 
rules published by the ESTC?* are being followed, with headings conform- 
ing to AACR2"* practice. For works in non-Roman scripts, the Library 
of Congress transliteration schemes have been adopted'*. Since it is 
unlikely that SABREB will become an on-line searchable file in the near 
future, a formal subject approach has been chosen, using Library of Congress 
Subject Headings (current practice). A set of cataloguing guidelines for 
SABREB contributors, incorporating some minor deviations from the 
above-mentioned published standards, has recently been prepared. At 
present SABREB records are held on an off-line British Library LOCAS 
file from which there is the possibility of output in several physical forms— 
hardcopy (paper or cards), COM (microfiche) or tape. To date SABREB 
output has been on paper, with a main sequence in which records are 
arranged by date (and place) of publication. Separate name and title 
indexes are generated in addition to a subject-index. It is expected that 
the results of stage 1 wiil be published by the British Library separately 
later this year in conventional book form, using the paper printout from 
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the LOCAS file as camera-ready copy to which an introduction, etc. will 
be added, so that the pilot project may be publicized as widely as possible 
and interested libraries be encouraged to participate in the future develop- 
ment of SABREB. In the longer term, it is envisaged that SABREB will 
be published in microfiche to keep the costs of publication to the necessary 
minimum. The tape output option from the LOCAS system could also 
have potential benefits for the project eventually. If, for instance, a 
SABREB office were to be established in India, then an exchange of 
tapes would be feasible, provided of course that the cataloguing standards 
adopted were compatible. 


The work of documenting nearly three hundred and fifty years of 
near continuous publishing will be undertaken in three stages, following 
the three-fold classification of early South Asian imprints advanced by the 
eminent Marathi scholar A. K. Priolkar: ‘pre-incunabula’, ‘incunabula’ 
and ‘post-incunabula’. Stage 1 covers the period 1556-1800 during which 
printing remained the preserve of Europeans, although a progression can 
be seen from solely missionary presses to the growth of government and 
commercial publishing and the beginnings of journalism. This period has 
already yielded the first thousand South Asian imprints, from India pri- 
marily but also Sri Lanka. Stage 2, 1801-67, witnessed the spread of 
printing to every major city and town across the subcontinent, Nepal 
being the last country to acquire it during the 1860’s. This was the hey- 
day of missionary printing but it also saw the explosive growth of native 
presses and vernacular journalism as important tools of cultural resurgence 
and nationalist awakening. The number of titles expected to be recorded 
from this period is anywhere between twenty to forty thousand. Stage 3, 
1868-1900, comprises the years for which we have the quarterly lists of 
publications (monograph and serial) compiled province by province for 
all of British-controlled India as required by the Indian Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act, 1867 (similar legislation being enacted for Sri Lanka 
somewhat later in 1885). These Jists may be regarded as the precursors 
of the national bibliographies of the region despite their shortcomings (e.g., 
printing in the princely states was outside their scope). They undoubted- 
ly underrepresent the actual amount of publishing activity but have been 
found to be particularly valuable for the variety of ephemera recorded’’. 
This final period is the most difficult of all to quantify. Eight months 
ago in a paper to the British Library's Colloquium on South Asia I put 
forward a figure of a further thirty to fifty thousand titles. Since then the 
quarterly lists for Bengal 1867-1900 have been scanned as a sample and 
found to record over 48,000 monograph (not serial) publications in all 
languages (Bengali, English, Sanskrit, etc.). Obviously this figure re- 
presents editions rather than titles but nonetheless on this evidence the 
total amount of publishing in South Asia during this period must be revised 
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upwards to a figure probably well in excess of 100,000 titles. But stage 
3 is at least five years away from being started. 


Turning back to stage 1, this is now expected to contain about 1250 
entries. 1050 have already been created and the remainder are being 
finalized. Surviving copies of nearly 700 items have been traced so that 
just under two out of every three early printed books from South Asia 
have survived in at least one copy (but quite often it is only that). This 
is a remarkably high survival rate considering the often precarious circum- 
stances of their printing. The remaining 350 or so are ‘dummy’ records 
as defined earlier. These have not been included with the intention of 
tantalizing scholars by dangling before them a potentially valuable source 
which they will never be able to use but in the fervent hope that listing 
such items will prompt librarians and others to look for them and hence 
increase the chances of their ‘rediscovery’. This policy has already paid 
off. For instance, the carliest known book printed in Gujarati types, 
the 1798 Bombay : edition of the Khordeh Avesta has been in the British 
Museum Library since the early nineteenth century but has never yet 
appeared in any printed catalogue. A chance showing of the ‘dummy’ 
record to a colleague responsible for Iranian material led to the book 
being tracked down in a box of provisional cataloguing slips a few 
minutes later. That work is truly a landmark in the history of publish- 
ing in South Asia—it is the first book printed by Indians for Indians 
(albeit a minority group in the population, the Parsees) without any 
European initiative or involvement. If I may mention some other 
interesting ‘finds’, we have already for instance heard the name of Robert 
de Nobili mentioned at this Conference as an early European scholar of 
Tamil. His catechism (Nara upatécam) was printed at Ambalacatta 
near Cochin in 1677-78 but no extant copy has ever been recorded. 
Three parts survive in Panjim Central Library, Goa, the fourth in a provin- 
cial French municipal library at Chdlons-sur-Marne. Walhed’s Bengali 
grammar printed at Hooghly in 1778 is justly famous but how well-known 
is the fact that the preface was separately printed earlier the same year ? 
Not particularly significant one might think until one discovers that it 
contains a Bengali song by Lal Chandra Nag of Hooghly—original text 
and Halhed’s English translation—which was not reprinted in the full 
work. This is therefore the earliest Bengali poem to appear in print. 
Two copies of this preface survive in London libraries. The name of 
James Augustus Hicky is well-known as the first newspaper editor in 
India. A transcript of the trial which caused his imprisonment for libel 
was printed (rubbing salt into the wound) by one of the men who brought 
legal action against him, the missionary Kiernander. The only known 
copy is held by Gottingen University Library, West Germany. The 
British Library has recently acquired the papers of the Spencer family, 
among them a box containing various printed works of Sir William Jones 
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(who had been a tutor to the family children before going to India), 
These were found to include several titles not recorded as printed at 
Calcutta before, such as some of his addresses to the Grand Jury and his 
well-known poems in praise of different Hindu deities. This case illus- 
trates the point that printed material often survives in collections of 
manuscripts and private papers. Another source equally difficult to tap 
but of great potential is archive repositories, particularly for official publi- 
cations. The collection of proclamations in the Department of National 
Archives, Sri Lanka, is the supreme instance of this, with some 180 
examples in Dutch, Sinhalese and Tamil, constituting the largest known 
hoard of early South Asian printed ephemera. Another fascinating such 
find has been the Address to the army, from the committee for prize affairs, 
assembled at Ryacotah Sept. 27, 1799 (presumably printed at Madras or 
on a mobile army press?) which proposed a totally unauthorized divi- 
sion of the spoils from the capture of Scringapatam. The Governor of 
Mardas, Lord Clive, banned the circulation of the pamphlet and_ all 
copies were ordered to be destroyed, cxcept for this one preserved in the 
relevant file of acrimonious correspondence in the India Office Records. 


Almost half of the extant copies recorded are held by UK libraries, 
particularly the three British Library collections. But for the earliest 
period other European countries also have important holdings. For the 
Portuguese imprints of the 16th and 17th centuries there is unfortunately 
no one outstanding collection where one might have expected it such as 
the Vatican or Lisbon. Surviving titles are scattered about the globe 
literally from Beijing to Buenos Aires. The Royal Library, Copenhagen 
has not only the richest collection of early Tranquebar imprints (of almost 
quasi-copyright deposit proportions) but also a large number of other 
early works from South Asia on history and linguistics. Libraries in 
the Netherlands are not unexpectedly rich in early imprints from Sri 
Lanka. The holdings in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, derive almost 
entirely from the personal collection amassed by the early 19th-century 
orientalist Louis-Mathicu Langles—an interesting illustration of how in- 
fluential certain individuals have been in preserving early South Asian 
material. One can cite equally the collection of the Danish bibliophile 
Henrik Hielmstierne which is no mean constituent of the Copenhagen 
Tranquebar stock. The full potential of libraries in East and West 
Germany for SABREB material has yet to be realised. It goes without 
saying that the Franskesche Stiftungen in the Lutheran missionaries’ head- 
quarters at Halle (near Leipzig) have an outstanding collection of early 
Tranquebar, Colombo and Calcutta imprints. University libraries in 
Tubingen and Gottingen have contributed some records of 18th-century 
material, and very recently the Bavarian State Library, Munich, as well. 
Coming to the subcontinent itself, during a visit in 1984 I managed to 
record about 200 locations of pre-1801 imprints and these have been 
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added to the file. When the results of Stage 1 are published later this 
year, therefore, there will be a representative South Asian dimension to 
the copies described but it will by no means represent the whole picture-— 
one has only to think of the potential finds to be made in private collec- 
tions here which are as difficult to access for a project like SABREB as 
they are in Europe. The most glaring omission at present is North 
America. A dip into the National Union Catalog soon reveals that there 
is a good deal of 18th-century South Asian stock in libraries in the U.S.A. 
However, it is not concentrated in a few major collections but scattered in 
dozens of locations. 


An analysis of the results of stage 1 by language of publication shows 
that almost half of all publications up to 1800 were in English, with 
just under another quarter in the languages of the other European colonial 
powers. But significantly well over a quarter are works in, or concerned 
with, South Asian languages or their near-neighbours (Persian, etc.). 
Tamil is by far the most prominent language, having been the first South 
Asian language to be printed in its original script during the sixteenth 
century and having attracted missionary attention almost continuously 
thercafter. The welter of evangelical and polemical Christian literature in 
Tamil which SABREB has listed would surely repay detailed study, 
linguistic and otherwise. SABREB has already stimulated new research 
into the early devclopment of Bengali prose and there is equal opportunity 
for similar research with regard to ‘Hindoostanec’, Marathi and Gujarati 
from the material SABREB has documented. It might be thought that 
almost all the products of the carly presses are religious literature from 
the missions—one-third are, but two-thirds are not. Literature, history and 
politics, and science are all well represented and there is much neglected 
source material to be found. For instance, contemporary accounts of 
British and French politics, both at home and in India, on Persia and 
Armenia, and on affairs in non-British India, particularly on the Marathas 
and Tipu Sultan. To cite just one example, which researcher has made 
use of Henry Becher’s account of his experiences as a prisoner of Tipu 
enjoying remarkable freedom and eventually escaping to publish his tale ? 
The sole surviving copy is in the library of the Heras Institute, Bombay, 
having been printed in that city in 1793. 

Let me now finally turn to the prospects for stage 2 and make some 
suggestions as to other desirable developments in the field of retrospective 
bibliography for South Asia. To date the SABREB project has been on a 
small scale but in Stage 2 the amount of material to be recorded will increase 
twenty or perhaps even forty-fold. The linguistic complexity will also 
widen considerably. It is clear therefore that Stage 2 will require greater 
staffing and a pooling of linguistic expertise, particularly if it is t be 
completed within a reasonable time-span. The period targetted for it at 
present is five years, provided that at least one full-time assistant editor 
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can be appointed in Londun. Applications for outside funding have becn 
drafted by the British Library and are currently being submitted to various 
bodies to supplement the British Library’s original contribution. The 
results of these applications should be known by the summer. If we have to 
contemplate a ‘minimal’ Stage 2 (just as a ‘minimal’ Stage 3 might entail 
merely converting the data in the quarterly lists into machine-readable form 
with the barest editing/upgrading), then we would hope that the London 
effort might result in the recataloguing to modern standards of the early 
19th-century publications from South Asia held in the British Library 
whether in English, Sanskrit, Bengali, Tamil or Sinhalese, etc., many of 
which are not easily accessible from a subject viewpoint for instance. But 
if Stage 2 is to achieve its full potential, international cooperation is essen- 
tial. At the simplest level but vital to the project, that cooperation means 
the reporting of holdings to the editorial office in London—we are happy 
to continue to receive locations and add them to the SABREB file in the 
British Library for eventual publication. Holdings are best reported (for 
matching purposes) hy means of xerox-copies (or precise transcriptions) 
of the ttile-page on which a note of the pagination and format can be added. 
Such coopcration is already being extended to the project by other librarics 
in the United Kingdom and continental Europe and any librarics represented 
here, particularly in the subcontinent and North America, that may wish 
to participate are welcome to contact me as soon as possible. More 
complexly, cooperation can involve a mutual exchange of data between 
SABREB and other projects. For instance, the Universities’ Central 
Library, Rangoon, has been compiling a bibliography of over 1200 19th- 
century Burmese imprints. The records are held manually in Burmese 
script but we are hoping that these can be transliterated and incorporated 
into SABREB Stage 2 with a reciprocal supply of UK locations of 
such material to Rangoon. The University of Chicago's Indological works- 
in-series project about which I have learnt during this Conference would 
also seem to hold out the possibility of an information exchange. In this 
context I am particularly keen to learn as much as possible this week about 
the National Library of India’s National Union Catalogue project which will 
undoubtedly be a major step forward and in tandem with SABREB holds 
out the prospect of significant advances in retrospective bibliographical con- 
trol for South Asia just beyond the horizon. Another way in which co- 
operation between institutions is envisaged developing is in the exchange of 
personnel. We hope that visiting specialists—librarians or bibliographv- 
oriented academics—might be sent on attachment to SABREB in London 
for varying periods to bring their linguistic expertise to bear on the project, 
to gain experience of computerised cataloguing and perhaps return to their 
home institutions to set up SABREB-related projects of their own. 


We have heard repeated pleas during this Conference for greater inter- 
availability of information and I would like to apply this particularly 
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to the field of retrospective bibliography. We need to create and update 
a directory of all projects currently being undertaken in this field whether 
by institutions or individuals, whether language-, period- or subject-based, 
and whether the ultimate intention is to publish the results or not. This 
is all the more important in a period of generally static if not dwindling 
resources for libraries and academic institutions. We must at all costs 
avoid unnecessary duplication of effort when there is so much listing to be 
done. I am currently putting together a preliminary list of South Asian 
retrospective bibliographical research and would welcome information on 
any such project. When we have such a directory, we need to try and 
standardize as far as possible the type of information recorded by the 
various projects. Obviously not all such work will entail recording data 
in machine-readable form but, given the flexibility that allows, manual 
listings should be constructed very much with the possibility of later con- 
version into machine-rcadable form in mind. When we look at India the 
variety of collections of printed (as of manuscript) resources is bewilder- 
ingly large. To facilitate the work of contacting the right institutions for 
a project such as SABREB, a directory of rare-book collections in the sub- 
continent would be invaluable. It is perhaps the kind of publication which 
the library associations of the countries of South Asia, possibly in conjunc- 
tion with their national libraries, might undertake. It need not be an 
exhaustive directory but, in the case of India for example, list the hundred 
or so most important collections for each major language, region or subject— 
in other words the libraries on which efforts at documentation should be 
concentrated and to which the limited resources for conservation should 
be made available. For hand in hand with the task of achieving retros- 
pective bibliographical control goes that of preserving the precious printed 
heritage thus identified. 
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